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THE MOGUL, MAHRATTA AND SIKH 
EMPIRES IN THEIR ZENITH AND FALL.* 


By Sir Witiiam Rattican, Q.C. 


THE subject with which I purpose to deal in this paper 
may appear at first sight to possess only an academical 
interest. But I venture to think that it has a practical 
as well as a historical aspect, which may not be un- 
attractive to those —and I would fain hope that I may 
include most, if not all, of my readers in this category— 
who regard India not merely as a land of regrets and exile, 
but as a region which claims our deepest sympathy and 
attention, which is full of instruction for us, and which a 
happy destiny—happy for us, and happy for its people— 
has united with the British Empire—a union, let us hope, 
which future centuries will only serve to strengthen and 
cement more firmly and closely. If I ask them to consider 
particular portions of the past history of this much-coveted 
land, it is because the portions I have so selected present 
to our view a few cameos of the richest and most typical 
setting, which are not only in themselves deserving of our 
close attention, but which acquire a still greater importance 
when considered from the point of view of later events. 

In choosing, therefore, as my theme the rise and fall of the 

* For the discussion of this paper see Proceedings of the East India 
Association elsewhere in the Review.—Ep. 
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three great Asiatic,empires which were founded on the soil 
of India between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
which mark the rise and decay of three great and distinct 
nationalities—the Mogul, Mahratta and Sikh—I desire to 
draw from the most stirring pages of the history of India, 
and especially from the political aspects of that period, a 
study and a contrast which, I think, will possibly not be 
devoid of interest. It may be I have nothing new to 
state, and that some have studied the historical periods 
embraced within this paper more thoroughly and minutely 
than I can claim to have done myself. But there is a 
fascination at times in even rehearing what is old, in 
recalling the stirring events of a bygone age, and in 
listening once again to the deeds and prowess of some 
favourite hero or heroine, and in comparing or contrasting 
the same with the story of some other national character, 
who in like manner may have built an empire or founded a 
dynasty. If my readers will give me their indulgence, I shall 
try in the short space to which I am necessarily restricted to 
reinterest them in the history of three of the most remark- 
able empires, and in that of three of the most interesting 
nationalities, of all the many that have held sway over the 
broad plains of India. And what magnificence, splendour 
and power ; what courage, heroism and magnanimity ; what 
statecraft, administrative capacity and skill in organization ; 
and yet withal what cruelty, oppression, and treachery, are 
centred round these three great historical nationalities ! 
Alternately illuminating and darkening the pages of Indian 
history for three centuries, arousing on the one hand our 
admiration and wonderment, and on the other our contempt 
and horror ; now acclaimed by an easily contented subject- 
population for a passing rule of justice and toleration ; now 
accursed for the miseries, extortions, and corruptions 
following a long course of tyranny and oppession; now 
blazing forth in the majesty of Oriental splendour, and 
irresistible in the gide of victory and triumph; and now 
crumbling into premature decay under the accumulated 
load of vice and of every sort of sensual indulgence ; 
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languishing for a brief period in a state of helplessness and 
inanition, and then yielding the sceptre to a stronger power 
from the West, destined to construct and consolidate, to 
bring peace and security, to repress the lawless and protect 
the weak, to insure justice and to punish wrong, to substi- 
tute tolerance for bigotry, freedom for slavery, purity for 
corruption, enlightenment for ignorance, to develop the 
resources of the country, to proclaim and maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, and to embrace all the diverse races 
of India, irrespective of class, religion or caste, into one 
sacred and inviolable roll of citizenship under the 
dominating zgis of the British flag. 

Differing as the Mogul, Mahratta and Sikh nationalities 
did in all essential characteristics—in race, religion, habits and 
customs—they each had this element in common, that each of 
them rose to empire under the guidance of a youthful and an 
unlettered leader. Akbar, Sivaji, and Ranjit Singh, great 
commanders and great administrators, who raised the for- 
tunes of their respective nations when these were at the 
lowest ebb, and who showed a genius and capacity for rule 
which places them a head and shoulders above their contem- 
poraries, were devoid of book-learning, and were even said 
to be incapable of writing their own names, though Akbar is 
reputed to have composed some indifferent poetry. But in 
the founding of empires a cool head, a brave soul, and a 
stout arm, have accomplished more than the culture of the 
scholar or the learning of the philosopher. Nature steps 
in where art is wanting, and supplies the nerve, the resolu- 
tion, the genius, to conceive and to work out what educa- 
tional culture would most probably have put aside as 
chimerical, fatuous, or impossible. Not that the three 
great empire-builders that have just been named worked 
out their majestic plans on the same broad lines. Nature, 
it is true, was the instructress in each instance, but in each 
she was faithful to the needs of the individual environ- 
ment. What was necessary for the success of an Akbar 
would have wrecked the fortunes of a Sivaji and prevented 
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Ranjit Singh from establishing a Sikh kingdom in the 
north-west of India. Akbar’s sphere of operations 
embraced large provinces and principalities, while those 
of Sivaji were confined to the limits of Maharashtra, and 
those of Ranjit Singh to the territories between the river 
Sutlej and the mountain barriers of Hazara and Peshawar 
on the north-west. Where personal bravery and activity 
were required in Akbar’s case to be tempered by prudence 
and caution, and where the skilful employment of other 
agencies was an unavoidable necessity, in the case of the 
Mahratta or the Sikh the personal element alone con- 
tributed to initial success. Without restless activity, dash 
and reckless courage, Sivaji could not have risen from 
comparative obscurity to the acknowledged sovereignty of 
the Mahratta tribes. And without the same qualities, 
coupled with matchless skill in the arts of deceit and 
treachery, which an Akbar would have scorned to have 
used, the one-eyed lion of the Punjab would not have con- 
verted the leadership of a small Sukarchakia confederacy 
into the powerful sovereignty of a united Sikh kingdom. 
Again, while Akbar had to reconstruct the empire, which 
the genius of his grandfather Baber had won, and which 
the ill-fortune of his luckless father Humaiyun had almost 
lost, the Mahratta and the Sikh had no hereditary burdens 
to discharge, and no responsibilities to respect. Sivaji and 
Ranjit Singh were creatures of the time, adventurers who 
saw in the weakness of the Muhammadan Rajput or Sikh 
States of the period their own opportunities for advance- 
ment, and seized upon them with the boldness and selfish- 
ness of a Napoleon. Their rise to power was more sudden, 
more Napoleonic in its glamour and meteoric brilliance, but 
less consolidated and less enduring than that of Akbar. 
The Mahratta and Sikh sovereignties vanished as they 
arose, leaving nothing but ruin, terror and intrigue in their 
van. The empire of Akbar at his death extended east- 
ward in an unbroken line from Cabul to Bengal and Orissa, 
and included the greater part of Central and Western India. 
He thus left to his successors a magnificent inheritance, 
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which a series of dissolute and incompetent Princes allowed 
to perish. 

To group together these three types of Asiatic govern- 
ments, ruled respectively by a Moslem, a Mahratta, and a 
Sikh—the first of which had died of inanition before it 
came into conflict with British arms, while the two last were 
crushed by the latter—and then to contrast them with the 
system which took their place, is the most effective method 
of drawing up a debtor and creditor account between them, 
and of showing the people of India what, under the most 
favourable circumstances, they might expect if the protec- 
tion of the British aj no longer existed, and what, on the 
other hand, is their present condition under the supremacy 
of that 7a. 

The Mogul Empire dates rightly, not from the advent 
of Baber, but from the victory of Panipat—that great battle- 
ground of conflicting armies—gained by-Akbar, his grand- 
son, under the experienced generalship of Bairam Khan 
(1556 a.p.). Baber had, indeed, extended his conquests 
from the gates of Cabul to the banks of the Narbada, but 
he did not live long enough to consolidate his power ; and 
his son and successor, Huimaytin, was not the man to weld 
together a newly constituted empire, made up of territories 
acquired by conquest from various divergent races, into one 
strong homogeneous whole. With no force of character, 
with no power of concentration, courageous but irresolute, 
accomplished but incapable of steady application to affairs 
of state, a witty companion and a generous master, the 
fitful career of Htimaytin, an Emperor one day and a 
fugitive the next, was but a reflection of his own character 
—a combination of virtues and weaknesses which unfitted 
him to sustain the inheritance which his father had be- 
queathed to him. But in Akbar the Moslem world again 
points with pride to those qualities for universal rule which 
were the glory of the early Saracen Caliphs. At the age of 
fourteen the task of reconstructing the empire of Baber, 
which his own father had lost, devolved upon Akbar, and 
on the field of Panipat, which may be called his baptism of 
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fire, he gave the first evidence of his prowess as a military 
commander and of his disinclination to strike a fallen foe. 
When his adversary Hemu, the chief Minister and general 
of Muhammad Shah Adil, was brought before him, and he 
was urged by Bairam Khan to prove his sword on the 
“infidel,” Akbar’s reply was characteristic of his chivalrous 
nature: ‘“‘ He is now,” he said, “no better than a dead 
man. Howcan I strike him? Had he sense and strength 
I would fight him.” And this was the feeling which more 
than once influenced his action in after life. Thus, in 
his second expedition against his rebellious feudatories in 
Western India, he suddenly came upon the enemy at night 
when they were not prepared for him, believing he was still 
at Agra. But in order not to fall upon them unawares, he 
ordered his trumpeters to sound the alarm, and refused to 
attack until the enemy had been drawn up and were pre- 
pared for battle. He then headed the advancing column, 
dashed into the river, and, forming up his troops on the 
opposite bank, charged the enemy with the fury of a tiger, 
and gained a decisive victory. Indeed, the promise of his 
early years was amply fulfilled in his long subsequent reign. 
Resembling Czsar and Napoleon in the rapidity of his 
movements, he never shirked personal discomfort or shunned 
danger when in the battle-field. And although he was ever 
courteous, accessible, and affable to all who had occasion to 
approach him, no Oriental or European monarch had a 
loftier sense of the dignity of his position, or knew better 
how to display it with all the accessories of unbounded 
wealth and magnificence—with his 5,000 elephants and 
12,000 led horses—than did this unlettered genius, whose 
Court was the resort of all that was worthiest in the land. 
Nevertheless, 


“In himself was all his state, 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 

Of horses led, and grooms besmeared with gold, 
Dazzles the crowd.” 


Reading the accounts of this important reign which have 
come down to us from native and other sources, one is apt 
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to be carried away by too great an enthusiasm for the 
extraordinary man whose name sheds an imperishable lustre 
on the pages of the Mogul conquest of India. His con- 
quests were more extended than those of his grandfather, 
and were more complete and durable. And yet Akbar was 
induced to undertake them, not for the mere sake of war or 
military glory, for he loved peace and the arts which flourish 
in times of peace ; but he was too keen-sighted a statesman 
not to realize, as his British successors were themselves forced 
to do, that there could be no lasting peace in India so long 
as the various petty States throughout the great continent 
were not all brought into submission to acknowledge the 
supremacy of a single Lord Paramount. It was his aim and 
ambition to fill that rdle, and he practically succeeded in 
doing so before he died. But if in prosecution of this policy, 
matured and consistently carried out with the highest political 
wisdom, his armies were ever on the .march of conquest, 
he, nevertheless, took infinite pains to secure that these 
marches should be accomplished with the least possible 
injury to non-combatants. In a century when wars were 
not conducted even in Western countries on those principles 
of humanity which have in more recent times served to a 
considerable extent to lessen the horrors of war, it is sur- 
prising to find an Oriental monarch organizing a practical 
system for compensating owners and cultivators of the land 
who suffered damage by the movements of his troops or 
of his own camp following. Assessors were appointed to 
examine the various encamping-grounds occupied by troops 
in their march, immediately on their vacating the same, and 
to assess the damage caused, which was either paid in cash 
to the landlords or raiyots concerned, or was deducted from 
the revenue assessments. 

Again, the empire which Akbar aimed at establishing was 
not a Moslem empire to be conducted according to the 
principles of the Koranic law. It was to be universal in 
the sense of embracing a// India, and it was to be cosmo- 
politan in the sense that it was to be governed by principles 
not peculiar to any given system, but by such as might 
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command the obedience of all men, whether Moslem, 
Brahmin, Mahratta, Rajput, or Sikh. With this view, 
he selected for his principal officers, civil and military, men 
of well-reputed merit, and in making his selection creed and 
race were factors which he discarded. What Thurloe said 
of Cromwell might be said with equal truth of Akbar, that 
“he sought out men for places, and not places for men.” 
Thus, Hindus occupied some of the most important offices 
in the State, and were included, like Rajas Todar Mull and 
Jai Mall, amongst his most confidential advisers. Nor had 
he ever cause to regret the trust he placed in them, for they 
served him well and loyally. Amongst professing Moslems, 
the two men for whom he had the most sincere affection 
were the two famous brothers, Abul Fazl and Shaikh Faizi. 
These men, liberal-minded like himself, free from all bigotry, 
accomplished scholars, and patrons of learning, were the 
Mecenases of this Augustan age of Indian literature. It 
was under their influence that Akbar finally cast aside even 
a formal observance of the religion of the Koran. 

A universal empire like his, administered on broad 
cosmopolitan principles, required a religion also which 
could appeal to mankind on high moral grounds—a re 
ligion, in fact, which could keep the moral conscience, or 
inner light of the human body, alive and shining, which 
was not intended merely to promote Islam, but to respect 
all consciences. What Akbar aimed at establishing was 
one of those forms of universal religion which was to unify 
mankind into a common brotherhood, and although, like 
other similar attempts, his also failed in its purpose, this 
need not prevent us from paying a generous tribute to the 
monarch whose mind was tolerant enough to conceive and 
to proclaim it. Akbar, indeed, appears in matters of faith 
and religion to have had a perfectly open mind, and as he 
was convinced that there was some truth in every religion, 
perhaps on Carlyle’s principle that otherwise men would 
not have been found to take it up, he resolved to adopt 
that which was good, no matter in what religion it was to 
be found, and to discard the bad. Under the guidance of 
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his two most intimate friends, Abul Fazl and Shaikh 
Faizi, he carved out a religion for himself based upon the 
above principles, which he styled “The Divine Faith” 
(Din-i-Ilahi), admission to which was open to all, but which 
no one was to be compelled to adopt. The spirit of aggres- 
sive proselytism was not Akbar’s spirit. The consciences of 
men were to be overcome by reason, and not by the sword. 
‘My sole object,” Akbar was wont to say, “is to ascertain 
truth, to find out and disclose the principles of genuine 
religion, and to trace it to its Divine origin.” Influenced 
as he was by such lofty motives, it was not surprising that 
religious toleration was as much respected in his reign as it 
is now in any Western country; and the magnificent hall 
he built at Futtehpur Sikri, which he set apart for religious 
discussions in which professors of every faith were cordially 
invited to take part, not only proves the religious tendency 
of Akbar’s mind, but his liberality- of sentiment and 
freedom from bigotry. In fact, as the author of the 
“ Zubdatu-t Tawarikh ” tells us, “ His Court became the 
centre of attraction to all sects, persuasions, and people, to 
the learned of Khurdsdn, Irak, Mawardu-n Nahr, and 
Hindustan, to doctors and theologians, to Shiahs and 
Sunnis, to Christians and philosophers, to Brahmans and 
professors of every existing religion.” So that we would 
not be far wrong if we said that his attitude towards other 
religions might, perhaps, be best expressed in the words of 
one of the last of the great Roman pagans, Symmachus, 
that ‘the Great Mystery cannot be approached by one 
avenue alone”; while St. Augustine’s notion of a future 
state, ‘‘of which the King is truth, the law is love, and 
eternity the bourn,” would undoubtedly have received 
Akbar’s cordial assent. 

Turning to the internal administration of the country, 
the point which mostly interests a modern student is the 
system of land revenue which was introduced during the 
reign of the great Mogul Emperor. It is true that under 
the immediately preceding administration of the usurper 
Sher Khan, who had risen to power in the troublesome 
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days of Htimaytin, and had assumed the royal dignity 
under the title Sher Shah, Sultan-i-Adil, some laudable 
efforts had been made to protect the agriculturist, and that 
an assessment had been introduced based on a measure- 
ment of the cultivation and an appraisement of the various 
crops. But Sher Shah’s brief term of power, followed by 
the weak reign of an incompetent son, had not sufficed to 
cause his excellent measures to take any permanent root in 
the country; while the anarchy which more or less pre- 
vailed between the year 1545 a.p. (when Sher Shah was 
killed) and the year 1556 a.p. (when Akbar gained his 
decisive victory at Panipat) produced its natural effect in 
driving the agriculturist from the pursuit of his peaceful 
occupation. It was thus reserved for Akbar to recall the 
ploughshare to its work, and he early set himself to intro- 
duce a system which would promote the cultivation of the 
land which was then lying neglected. It is this system, as 
described in the “ Ayin-i-Akbari,” which, with certain modi- 
fications, was eventually adopted, or at least formed the 
groundwork of that introduced, by the British Government 
in effecting a land settlement in the various provinces of 
our great Empire in the East. Previous to Akbar’s day 
the cultivator had been robbed to a large extent of the 
fruit of his labour, with the natural result that this labour 
was grudgingly given. To encourage agriculture, which 
Akbar had observed in his various warlike expeditions to 
be largely neglected, it was above all things needful, in the 
first instance, to fix the Government demand, which had 
hitherto been of a fluctuating character, dependent on the 
necessities of the imperial treasury, on a basis which would 
leave a sufficient margin to the occupier of the land to re- 
pay him for the labour he was required to spend upon its 
cultivation.* Fortunately for the Emperor, he had in his 
service a Hindu Prince who was well qualified to under- 
take the task of introducing a land settlement, which he 
entrusted to his hands. This was the famous Raja Todar 


* Akbar fixed it at one-third, which could be paid, at the option of the 
occupier, either in kind or in cash by appraisement. 
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Mull, a native of Laharpur in Oude, though the “ Maasir- 
ul-Umara” erroneously says he was born in Lahore. He 
is described in the ‘‘ Akbarnama” as an honest, sincere 
man, and devoid of avarice. It was said of him that he 
was a bigoted Hindu, incapable of transacting his duties 
unless surrounded by his household idols. And Abul Fazl 
adds, “ Would that he had been free from hatred and 
revenge, and that harshness had not been so conspicuous in 
his character!” Be this as it may, he proved himself a 
good general and an expert in matters of revenue adminis- 
tration, and his system of making ten yearly assessments, 
based on the average production for a period of nineteen 
years of soils of different varieties, with a complete record 
of each land-holder’s rights and liabilities, a liberal pro- 
vision for remissions in bad seasons, and for the supply of 
seed-grains from royal storehouses, placed the agriculturist 
in a far better position than he had ever previously 
enjoyed. But in two important respects this system will 
not compare favourably with that which prevails under 
British rule. In the first place, Akbar did not succeed in 
elevating the position of the individual tiller of the soil, or 
in securing him rights independently of the land-owner or 
farmer, such as he now enjoys. In the next place, the 
assessments were relatively much higher than those which 
are now enforced, and it cannot be doubted that, despite 
the excellent instructions issued to collectors of revenue, 
there were fewer effective checks against exaction than 
exist under our improved methods. 

Nor in the administration of civil and criminal laws do 
we find Akbar less zealous for the proper vindication of 
justice in his dominions. It is true he did not imitate the 
crude attempt of Sultan Sher Shah to frame a distinctive 
code of laws of his own, which he was doubtless aware had 
irritated both Moslems and Hindus alike. As the former 
were accustomed to regard the Koran and the latter the 
Shastras as containing Divine ordinances, which no human 
legislation, however wise or beneficent, could improve, 
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Akbar wisely enough abstained from attempting to play 
the vé/e of a Justinian, and he left his courts to administer 
these laws according to the requirements of each case. 
But he was by no means indifferent to the mode in which 
his judges performed their duties; misconduct on their 
part, we may well believe, would have incurred his severest 
displeasure, and as the ultimate judge, whose sense of 
justice and right was completely unfettered, his authority 
could at all times be invoked by the injured suitor, and 
their knowledge of this fact doubtless had considerable 
influence in keeping the judges up to a lively sense of their 
own responsibilities and duties. In the punishment of 
criminals Akbar frequently enjoined the courts to temper 
justice with mercy, and no death sentence could be 
executed until it had obtained his confirmation. Again, 
while Akbar allowed Hindus to live under the benefit of 
their own laws in regard to civil rights, he did not hesitate 
to interfere with the strict enforcement of those laws when 
they appeared to him cruel or unjust. Thus, he anticipated 
to some extent our own later legislation by nearly three 
centuries, by forbidding the compulsory burning of widows, 
the Hindu practice of ordeal, and the marriage of Hindu 
children before a fit age; while he also furnished us with 
a precedent for permitting Hindu widows to remarry. In 
these wise ordinances the Emperor gave further evidence 
of the qualities of a true statesman which every historian 
accords to him. 

Such was the man who was the glory of the Mogul 
Empire, but who can scarcely be called a Muslim 
Sovereign.* If his character was not altogether stainless, 
we must remember the age and society in which he lived, 
and it must at all events be conceded that his record points 
him out as one of the most illustrious Oriental princes 


* Cf “Tarikh-i-Badauni,” vol. ii., pp. 211, 255; vol. v., pp. 524, 528; 
Elliott’s “‘ History of India.” Badauni says there was “‘not a trace of 
Islam left in Akbar,” vol. v., 2b¢d., p. 527. 
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who have ever ruled in India. As it is finely said in a 
Persian couplet of Abul Fazl : 


“* Akbar the King illumines India’s night, 
And is a lamp in the Court of the House of Timur,” 


which, if a poetical, is not a very extravagant estimate of 
Akbar’s relation to the other imperial rulers of his race. 
A comparison has been suggested between Akbar and 
Charles I. of Spain, who was better known as Charles V. 
of Germany. But the comparison offers few resemblances. 
Like Charles, who finally abdicated, and thus closed his 
political career in January of the same year (1556) in which 
Akbar may be said to have begun his, the Delhi Emperor 
was left to guide the helm of empire while still a mere 
stripling (fourteen as compared with sixteen, the age at 
which Charles succeeded his grandfather Ferdinand) ; and 
again, like his European contemporary, he was continually 
engaged in wars to consolidate his vast empire. Both 
Sovereigns laboured conscientiously to discharge their high 
destinies in a becoming manner, and both were ready at all 
times to sacrifice ease and pleasure for the public welfare. 
Neither avoided labour or repined under fatigue in the 
arduous task of governing his extensive dominions, and 
both wielded the sceptre with a masterful hand. Both, 
again, on their death-bed assembled their nobles, and im- 
plored the forgiveness of anyone who had been wronged 
or neglected by them. But the similitude of the com- 
parison cannot be extended much further. Akbar, as we 
have seen, freely employed Hindus in the highest offices 
of State, and showed no bias in favour of any creed or 
nationality. But Charles, who was born in Flanders, 
caused much discontent among his Castilian subjects by 
the undue favouritism he showed to his Flemish courtiers, 
on whom he bestowed every appointment of value. Again, 
Akbar, as I have pointed out, was most tolerant in matters 
of religion; but Charles had been too long under the 
tutelage of Adrian of Utrecht (afterwards Pope Adrian VI.) 
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to imbibe any such feeling towards a religion differing from 
that in which he had been educated. 

If Charles ratified the Convention of Passau (1552), 
whereby the Protestants were allowed the free exercise of 
their religion till the next Diet, he did it with no willing 
mind, and his whole previous attitude towards Luther and his 
followers was that of a temporizing policy with a latent but 
bitter spirit of hostility towards the Protestant schism. In 
a codicil to his will, written a few days before his death 
(1558), he commanded his son, Philip II., perhaps the 
most detestable monster and execrable bigot who ever wore 
a crown, to pursue and chastise the heretics with the utmost 
severity and vigour, to protect the holy office of Inquisi- 
tion, and by this means “to deserve that our Lord will 
ensure the prosperity of his reign.” Lastly; Charles was 
unlike Akbar in the result of his military exploits. Akbar 
was uniformly successful, but Charles, in his second war 
against Francis I. of France, lost half his army ; while his 
siege of Algiers ended in disastrous failure (1541). On 
the whole, the comparison must be in favour of the Mogul 
Emperor. Nor would Akbar even compare unfavourably 
with two other contemporary European monarchs who 
were among the most eminent of their respective countries, 
namely, Elizabeth of England and Henry IV. of France. 

But an Akbar is one of those rare and brilliant meteors 
which occasionally flash across and illumine the dark 
annals of the history of absolute monarchy, leaving a trail 
of light behind them even when they have vanished from 
sight. Akbar’s immediate successors inherited scarcely any 
of his virtues, and had all the vices of the race to which . 
they belonged. Jehangir was indolent, and had the Scythian 
love for wine and women. Shah jehan was magnificent, 
and a great patron of architecture. The Taj Mahal, the 
Moti Musjid at Agra, and the Jama Musjid at Delhi, still 
survive to glorify his reign. But despite what Tavernier 
says of his reigning, “not so much as a king over his 
subjects, but rather as a father over his family,” we cannot 
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forget that he caused his elder brother Khusru to be assassi- 
nated—at least, that was the general belief—that his sack 
of Agra was accompanied by the utmost cruelty and the 
perpetration of the grossest outrages on the wives and 
daughters of the inhabitants, that his marches while in 
rebellion against his father left desolation behind them, and 
can only be compared to the raids of an adventurer like 
Ala-ud-din, and that he also murdered his brother Shahryar 
and every member of the royal blood who was at all likely 
to prove a rival to his throne. Intrigue and assassination 
supplied the place of wisdom and firmness, and were the 
chief instruments of his administration. Most of the Hindu 
Princes who were devoted to Akbar were alienated by the 
intolerant spirit of Jehangir and of Shah Jehan, and became 
refractory and turbulent ; and finally, under the unscrupulous 
fanatic who assumed the high-sounding title of Alamgir— 
the Conqueror of the World—the magnificent fabric of 
empire which Akbar had constructed, began, after tempor- 
arily reaching its widest limits, to experience the seeds of 
decay, so much so that even a friendly contemporary writer 
—Khafi Khan—had to admit that Alamgir’s government 
was a universal failure. It was in this reign that the 
Mahrattas rose to power, and we first hear of the Konkan 
freebooter Sivaji, of whom we shall have to speak at greater 
length presently. The subsequent history of Alamgir’s 
successors is a history of crime, of fratricidal wars, of gross 
oppression, of weakness, of plots, of treacheries, and of 
incompetence. But so deep were the foundations on which 
Akbar had raised his great empire, that a certain halo still 
surrounded the throne of the Great Mogul, even after every 
spark of vitality had vanished from the administration which 
bore its name. The victory of Baxar gained by Major 
Munro in 1764 gave a death-blow to that empire in the 
North; its last vestiges of authority in the South had 
disappeared by 1761, and as the result of the third great 
battle of Panipat, fought in the same year between the 
Mahrattas and Ahmad Shah, the Durani invader, it lay pros- 
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trate at the mercy of the Afghan victor. The titular dignity 
no doubt survived for nearly a century longer, and only 
ceased to exist in January, 1858, when the then occupant 
of the throne, Bahadur Shah, was convicted of ordering a 
massacre of Christians and of waging war against the 
British Government. The Mogul Empire thus perished 
after an existence of exactly two centuries, unregretted and 
unmourned, not by conquest at the hands of the British, 
but by internal decay, by the operation of those same forces 
which caused the downfall of the Saracen, and which have 
reduced the Turkish Empire to a shadow. Self-indulgence 
on the part of the rulers, zenana influences and intrigues, 
religious intolerance, and insufferable arrogance, produced 
in each case the inevitable consequences of effeminacy, 
weakness, and hatred, subverting all authority and under- 
mining the basis of all empire. But even in its zenith 
the Mogul Empire could not compare with the present 
paramount rule in India, either in its strength, its resources, 
its administrative machinery, or in its general solicitude for 
the welfare and prosperity of the people; and one can 
scarcely credit any well-informed Muhammadan, not to 
speak of Hindus, Mahrattas, Sikhs, and others, asserting 
the superiority of the Mogul as compared with the British 
rule.* If such a person should exist, let him read the account 
which a contemporary historian—Abdul Kadir Badauni— 
gives of the rapacity of the subordinate officials appointed 
to carry out Raja Todar Mull’s reforms, and he will then 
have reason to bless his destiny that he has lived three 
centuries later, and under another and more enlightened 
and effective government. ‘A great portion of the country,” 
says Badauni, “ was laid waste through the rapacity of the 
Kroris, the wives and children of the raiyats were sold and 
scattered abroad, and everything was thrown into confusion.” 


* This comparison is not intended to detract from the credit abund- 
antly conceded above to Akbar as an able and enlightened ruler; but 
conceding everything that the most enthusiastic admirer of the Great 
Emperor could justly claim for him, the opinion expressed in the text 
would nevertheless hold good. 
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And again: “So many died from protracted confinement 
in the prisons of the revenue authorities, that there was no 
need of the executioner or swordsman, and no one cared to 
find them graves or grave-clothes.” The same historian, no 
doubt a severe critic, speaks of the prevalence of indulgence | 
and debauchery, extravagance in household expenditure, © 
and accumulation of riches, as rendering it impossible to 
maintain the soldiery or to foster the peasants. 

If I turn, in the next place, to Sivaji and his successors, 
it is not with the view of drawing any direct comparison 
between them and, their former Mogul lords, for one might 
just as reasonably attempt to compare a Gaulish chieftain 
with Julius Cesar. But the Mahratta Empire carved out 
by Sivaji illustrates another type of Oriental government, 
which is important for the purposes of comparison from the 
point of view already indicated. 

And although Sivaji is not to be placed on the same 
platform with Akbar, he is nevertheless a very remarkable 
man. An uncultured freebooter who was brought up in 
the wild mountains of the Konkan, a region which had 
never felt the heel of the conqueror, Sivaji imbibed that spirit 
of independence and love of adventure which could brook 
no superior, and which at an early age brought him into 
conflict with the Muhammadan Kings of Bijapur, and still 
later with the crafty Aurangzebe. Sivaji was a good archer, 
a skilful spearsman, a fearless rider, and an expert swords- 
man, accomplishments which marked him out for leadership 
amongst the lawless bands which then infested the country, 
and who readily joined his banner for the sake of plunder. 
While his father, Shahji, was serving the Government of the 
Sultan of Bijapur as a soldier of fortune in the Carnatic, 
and accumulating wealth, Sivaji was becoming the terror 
of that Government by the daring exploits he was perform- 
ing in the districts of Poona and Sopa with the aid of his 
lawless Mawitilis. Now swooping down upon a treasure 
convoy, now attacking a hill fort, now sacking a rich town, 
now plunging his scorpion (dzchwa) dagger into the vitals 
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of the unsuspecting representative of the Bijapur Govern- 
ment, who had consented to grant him a conference, and 
completing his deadly work with his steel claws (wagnuch), 
which he wore on his left hand, now entering with a few 
attendants at dead of night into the house of the Mogul 
Viceroy of the Deccan at Poona, and wounding him and 
killing his son and most of his personal guard, Sivaji was 
a constant nightmare to both the Great Mogul and the 
Sultan of Bijapur. But it is claimed for him that he at 
least respected cows, cultivators, and women, who were 
never molested ; and although he hated Muhammadans, he 
abstained, as a rule, from sequestrating any grants which 
had been made by their rulers in support of tombs, mosques, 
or shrines. Bold in enterprise, he was as ready to resort 
to dissimulation, deceit, treachery, or abject submission, in 
order to attain his ends. With the instincts of a statesman 
and the genius of an administrator, he combined the cruel 
nature of the tiger whom he hunted in his native mountains. 
He not only raised a large army, consisting of 7,000 horse 
and 50,000 foot, but he trained, disciplined, and officered it 
with a military insight and skill which excite our admiration. 
He also organized a powerful navy, consisting of eighty- 
seven vessels manned with 4,000 men, with which he made 
rapid descents on the Malabar coast and carried off much 
plunder. From a petty marauder he rapidly rose to a 
throne, and his empire at his death embraced nearly the 
whole of the Konkan, extending over 250 miles*in length 
from Kalian to Goa, and 100 miles in breadth, besides 
scattered districts included in the Bijapur kingdom. Kings 
and Princes paid him tribute to purchase peace, and power- 
ful Chiefs acknowledged his authority. No department of 
the State escaped his vigilance, his masterful mind grasped 
all details, and was the first to detect a blot in the adminis- 
tration. Implicit obedience was imposed upon both civil 
and military officials, and no departure from express instruc- 
tions was permitted in any case. 

Rigid economy was observed in every department, and 
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all State accounts had to be closed at the end of the year, 
when balances due to the Government were recovered. 
His revenue system was not so complex as that of Todar 
Mull, but was calculated to insure a fair return to the culti- 
vator, and protect him from exaction at the hands of the 
subordinate officials. The Government share of the pro- 
duce was fixed at two-fifths, and that of the ryot at three- 
fifths, which was slightly more favourable to Government 
than that taken under the Mogul system. No military 
contributions were permitted, and Sivaji very wisely set 
his face against two other evils which are commonly found 
to exist in native Governments of the older type. In the 
first place he abolished the practice of farming out the 
revenue, and insisted on all collections being made by 
officers appointed by himself; and in the next, he intro- 
duced a uniform system of paying all his servants in cash, 
refusing to adopt the proposal of making assignments for 
this purpose on portions of the revenue of certain villages. 
By this means he avoided many abuses, preserved a more 
effective check upon the Government realizations, and 
infused a higher sense of responsibility into the minds of 
officials of all classes. ‘‘ Make your men do their duty” 
was the advice he gave his younger brother Venkajee in 
one of the last letters he ever dictated, and no ruler more 
completely acted up to this injunction than Sivaji himself. 
Each man in his administration had his allotted duty, and it 
fared ill with him if he failed to discharge it properly. But 
though a hard and severe task-master, Sivaji knew how to 
reward loyal services with.a liberal hand. He thus had 
the good fortune to be well served, and this circumstance, 
coupled with his generous treatment of Brahmins, and his 
own orthodox Hinduism, have secured him more than a 
fair meed of praise at the hands of his native biographers. 
He is represented as an incarnation of the Deity, and his 
wisdom, piety, and fortitude are set as an example for 
all time. But candour compels the faithful historian to 
say that the boasted wisdom of Sivaji was of that crooked 
B 2 
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kind which prefers deceit and treachery to fair and open 
dealing, and his piety was the outward observance of all 
the ceremonial usages of a polytheistic religion, dictated by 
narrow ignorance and inflamed by a highly superstitious 
nature. His fortitude amidst trials and reverses which 
would have crushed many another man certainly stands 
out in bold relief and claims our unstinted admiration. But 
if we take the man as a whole—this “mountain rat,” as 
Aurungzebe contemptuously called him—he presents such 
an amalgam of vice and virtue, in which the proportion of 
alloy is unhappily largely in excess of the pure metal, that 
it is impossible to hold him up for later generations, 
“To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time.” 

A man who never hesitated to commit murder, who saw 
no harm in lying, who paved his way to power by plunder, 
treachery and bloodshed, who preferred to overcome an 
enemy by trickery rather than by a display of manly 
courage, is not a man for whom a distant generation can be 
expected to feel much respect or esteem. But his extra- 
ordinary success, his brilliant feats of arms, his personal 
daring and courage, his consolidation of the Mahratta 
power, and his administrative skill as a ruler, have con- 
verted him into a national hero whose name sheds a 
passing glamour over a brief page of Mahratta history, 
recalling the days of an empire which vied with the Mogul 
in greatness, and at the feet of which the Mogul Empire 
itself eventually lay prostrate. 

A man like Sivaji, who founds an empire as the product 
of his own virile energy and prowess, is rarely followed by 
an able successor. His son Sumbhaji succeeded him in 
1680 a.D.; but although he showed a certain vigour and 
capacity in the commencement of his reign, he was not 
fitted to wield the good sword Bhiwani which his father 
had bequeathed to him. Indeed, the innate barbarity of 
his disposition alienated his friends and made him odious 
to his subjects. He was captured in 1689 by a Mogul 
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officer, named Tukurrib Khan, who found him besotted 
with drink in his mountain retreat of Sungumeshwur, and 
he was soon afterwards publicly beheaded, his eyes having 
previously been burnt out with a red-hot iron, and his 
tongue removed for having blasphemed the Arabian 
Prophet. His son Sahu (or Shao) was for many years 
detained in the Mogul Court as a prisoner, but was even- 
tually released and succeeded to his grandfather’s throne. 
Long residence at the Mogul capital had accustomed Sahu 
to a life of ease and pleasure which unfitted him to rule a 
race like the Mahrattas. He willingly surrendered the 
reins to his Minister with the title of Peshwa, and con- 
tented himself with the society of the inmates of his 
seraglio. In that atmosphere he gradually sank into a 
state of mental imbecility, his chief amusement being in 
dressing out a favourite dog (which had once saved his life 
in a tiger-hunt) in gold brocade, covered with jewels, and 
placing his own turban on the animal: Upon his death 
(1750 A.D.) Poona became the capital of the Mahrattas, 
and for eleven years under the third Peshwa, a title which 
had become hereditary, the Mahrattas continued to extend 
their empire, and to carry it into the very centre of the 
Mogul possessions. But in 1761 the Battle of Panipat 
saw the overthrow of any cherished dream of Mahratta 
sovereignty supplanting that of the Mogul, and finally, in 
1818, the Mahratta power was broken for ever in the time 
of the seventh and last Peshwa by the British forces. 
Under the direction of Mountstuart Elphinstone the country 
of the Mahrattas became a part of the Bombay Presidency, 
and the people were soon able to contrast the difference be- 
tween the two systems of government. Thus ended an 
empire, which perished, as it was created, by the sword. 

In many respects the rise of the Sikh power resembles 
that of the Mahratta, and the character of Rangit Singh 
has much in common with that of Sivaji. Both empires 
had a short-lived existence, and both arose in the conflict 
of race and religion, which was fanned into a blaze by the 
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intolerance of the Mogul rulers. In both instances the 
Opportunity to cast off a foreign yoke was eagerly seized 
by a man of unbounded ambition, of iron will, desperate 
courage, and endless resource. And in both duplicity and 
treachery mark every step in the progress from obscurity 
to empire. 

Rangit Singh, whose name has been interpreted to mean 
the ‘“‘Lion of the Field of Battle,” was so named by his 
father, Maha Singh, because he was born in the camp 
while Maha Singh was fighting his enemies. The capital 
of the small ancestral barony, or mzs/, was Sakkur, a village 
in the Manja, a tract of country lying between the Beas 
and Ravi Rivers, and this particular barony was, in point of 
importance, one of the smallest of the twelve confederacies 
into which the Sikhs had organized themselves. This 
organization was of an essentially democratical character, 
and each member of a confederacy believed himself to be 
the equal of every other member of the great fraternity, 
whether enrolled in his own or in any other confederacy. 
The whole body together constituted the fighting force of 
the nation, and was known as the “ Army of God.” Feuds 
and jealousies often drove the several confederacies into 
hostile camps, and each was envious of the possessions of 


the other. But let a common foe appear, like the Afghans, — 


and their feuds and jealousies were forgotten, and they at 
once combined together and fought shoulder to shoulder 
as Sikhs, and not as Phulkians, Ahluwalias, Bhangis, or 
Ramgharias. A memorable instance of this is supplied by 
the story of the recapture of Sirhind by the Sikhs from the 
Governor of Ahmad Shah in 1761 a.p. Upon this occasion 
we find confederacies north and south of the Sutlej, who 
were bitterly antagonistic, uniting and raising a force of 
23,000 fighting men to wipe out the disgrace of a former 
defeat, and thus to avenge the national honour. 

It is important to bear this peculiar phase of the Sikh 
national character in mind, for it will serve to show how 
much more difficult it was for Rangit Singh, as the mere 
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leader of one of the smaller of these democratic confedera- 
cies, to win for himself the absolute sovereignty he so early 
acquired over them, and to exact that implicit obedience 
from them which he enjoyed to the day of his death, than 
if he had been a pure adventurer, one of those soldiers of 
fortune to whose standard mercenaries flocked for the 
sake of plunder, who owed his crown to their support, and 
who had no privileges to respect or liberties to safeguard. 
Rangit Singh was a Sikh ruling over Sikhs, a manly and 
stalwart race; he had to overcome the prejudices of a 
republican and warlike people, and bring it to acknowledge 
the yoke of an absolute monarchy, not by surrendering its 
manhood and its liberties, but as the consummation of 
a higher destiny. His object was to weld together the 
hostile confederacies into one strong, compact and powerful 
nation, of which he was to be the indisputable Sovereign, 
and he set about to accomplish this lofty ambition when he 
was yet a youth in his teens. ; 

Born at Gujranwala on November 2, 1780 a.p., he lost 
his father when he was only eight years of age, and for 
some years he was left to the joint care of a mother whose 
character created scandal even in an age which is said to 
have been exceptionally immoral, and of a mother-in-law 
who was as ambitious as she was crafty and unscrupulous. 
Under such a training, the boy grew up, as might have 
been expected, debauched, drunken, deceitful, and cunning. 
With an exterior which owed little to Nature’s adornments, 
and which was rendered still less attractive by the in- 
numerable scars of a virulent attack of small-pox, which 
had greatly disfigured him, and had also deprived him of 
his left eye and distorted the right one, Rangit Singh’s 
personal appearances, it must be confessed, were not in his 
favour. He was pronounced by Baron Hiigel, who had 
visited him, to be ‘the most ugly and unprepossessing 
man he had seen throughout the Panjab.” In physique 
also he had no counterbalancing advantages : he was short, 
had thin arms and legs, and a thick neck. But his head 
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was large—too large, it was thought by his critics, for his 
body—and his shoulders were broad. It is here that we 
have the only physical indications of the capacity of the 
man who was destined to reshape the history of the 
Panjab. The brain power which was working within that 
massive head was soon to electrify his countrymen, and 
the broad shoulders on which that head was sunk low 
marked the vigour and endurance which his enemies were 
soon to experience that no toil or privation could enfeeble 
or conquer. Intemperance and sensual indulgence did not 
succeed in untimely undermining his constitution, and he 
was a superb rider and a skilful swordsman. 

While still only nineteen Rangit Singh had already 
possessed himself of Lahore, nominally as the Lieutenant 
of the Afghan Ruler. With the constant aid of his 
mother-in-law, Sud’a Kour, he rapidly succeeded in ex- 
tending his conquests and in establishing his supremacy 
over the other Sikh confederacies. Within the short space 
of ten years he had so completely built up his empire from 
the right bank of the Sutlej on the east to Multan on the 
south, Peshawar on the west and Kashmir on the north, 
that the British Government, which had meanwhile taken 
the Sikh States on the left bank of the Sutlej under its 
protection, formally entered into a treaty-engagement with 
Rangit Singh as the Maharaja of Lahore. This treaty 
was concluded at Amritsar on April 25, 1809, and it is to 
the credit of Rangit Singh’s good faith and good sense that, 
however treacherous in his dealings with his brother Sikh 
Princes and others, he was ever faithful to his engagement 
with the British. Rangit Singh was too well informed of 
the power and resources of the British Government to 
delude himself with any false notion as to his ability to 
cope with it in any open conflict. He wisely concluded, 
therefore, that his safety lay in leaving that Government in 
peace. So long as he kept faith with the British he had 


only his enemies in the Panjab proper to battle against, 
and against these he directed all his strength, vigilance, 
and craft. 
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His Sikh levies had the courage and the taste for war, 
but they were undisciplined and badly armed. He looked 
about for European help, and Italians, Frenchmen, and 
Irishmen, who had been trained in the wars of Napoleon, 
soon found their way to his Court, and were welcomed. 
With their aid the Sikh army was reconstituted, and became 
that formidable fighting force which afterwards made so 
gallant a defence against our own troops on the battle-fields 
of Firozshahr, Aliwal, and Sobraon. Rangit Singh had 
indeed a wonderful capacity for organization, and, like 
Akbar, he selected his officers solely on their merit, and 
without reference to religion. Muhammadans, Hindus, and 
Sikhs were indifferently employed. One of his most trusted 
officers, and for whom, perhaps, he alone had any real 
friendship, was the learned Fakir Azizeddin, a physician of 
great repute who won the Maharaja's favour by his skill in 
curing him of a severe ophthalmic attack. The Fakir became 
his Foreign Minister and his most confidential adviser. A 
thorough Persian in culture and manners, Azizeddin was 
reputed to be a delightful companion, and acquired the 
position at the Lahore Court which Abul Fazl had enjoyed 
at the Court of Akbar. Like Abul Fazl, Azizeddin was 
devoid of any narrow bigotry, and his tolerant spirit may 
be judged by his famous answer to his royal master when 
asked whether he preferred the Hindu or the Muhammadan 
religion. “I am,” replied the Fakir, ‘‘a man floating in 
the midst of a mighty river. I turn my eyes towards the 
land, but can distinguish no difference in either bank.” 
Such a man, learned, liberal, and eloquent, a courtier and 
a statesman, was indispensable for a ruler who was himself 
totally ignorant, and who had to rely on another to give his 
ideas shape and form. For Azizeddin the crafty Rangit 
Singh felt a personal regard, which was unusual in his 
dealings with his other officials. Selfish to the core, the 
Maharaja treated his officers like men on a chess-board. 
He moved and utilized them to suit the exigencies of the 
occasion, and if he could gain any advantage by doing so, 
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he was ready to sacrifice them without the smallest com- 
punction or hesitation. And yet it is remarkable that he 
was well served, perhaps more from fear than from any 
higher sense of duty, for Rangit Singh never overlooked 
a fault. The consequence was that his government brought 
order and security in the place of massacre and pillage, 
which naturally made it popular with the lower classes. 
But his avarice was such that no rich man could indulge in 
any display of his wealth. The Chief of Buttala learnt this 
to his cost for making a too lavish and ostentatious display 
on the occasion of his sister’s marriage to Sirdar Sher Singh. 
He was soon afterwards informed by the Maharaja that a 
man who could spend so much on a sister’s wedding should 
be able to make his Sovereign a handsome contribution, and 
a sum of 50,000 rupees had to be surrendered to avoid 
ulterior consequences. The poor Shah Shwja, who had 
accepted an asylum at the hands of Rangit Singh when 
driven out of Cabul, also experienced the Maharaja’s 
cupidity shortly after his arrival in Lahore. The unfor- 
tunate fugitive had one priceless treasure by means of which 
he might some day have resuscitated his fallen fortunes. 
This was the far-famed Koh-i-Nur, which from adorning, 
if legend speaks truly, the turbans of Pandu Princes and 
the thrones of Mogul Emperors, is at last among the most 
precious of the Crown Jewels of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
Rangit Singh was determined to become the possessor of 
this magnificent stone, and when no other device could 
succeed in extracting it from the Afghan refugee, forged 
letters were produced implicating Shah Shuja in planning 
an invasion of the Panjab. He was thereupon threatened 
with imprisonment, and was eventually compelled to give 
up the coveted treasure, which thus became the property of 
the Maharaja. 

Enough has been said to show that Rangit Singh was 
not a character of whom any biographer could be justly 
proud. He was brave, capable, and active; a skilful 
administrator, an excellent judge of men, and tolerant or 
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indifferent in matters of religion. But he was a cold, un- 
sympathetic, and hard master; cruel and selfish; false and 
treacherous ; immoral himself and indifferent to the morals 
of others, a drunkard, a ‘“‘giant liar,” and a miser. His 
Court was grossly immoral. His wives presented him with 
children who were not of his blood, but whom he acknow- 
ledged with the indifference of a man to whom honour was 
of no account. One was notoriously the son of a chintz- 
weaver, and Dhulip Singh was generally reputed to be the 
son of a water-carrier named Guilt. 

Even in his administration, if he checked rapacity in others, 
he freely indulged in it himself, and the one guiding principle 
of his system was to screw as much as he possibly could out 
of his subjects. No.rights were respected which conflicted 
with the pecuniary interests of the State, and if his rule was 
just, it was said to be so in the sense that all were oppressed 
alike. At best a military despotism, Rangit Singh’s govern- 
ment aimed not to promote the welfare of the people, but 
to accumulate wealth for the Maharaja's treasury. His 
local governors knew what he expected from them, and 
directed their measures accordingly. Diwan Sawan Mull, 
one of the best and ablest amongst them, was said to have 
been thoroughly corrupt, and to have resorted to practices 
which would have brought him to ruin in any civilized 
State. But a people who had never known better times, 
and who had often experienced far worse, were grateful for 
such benefits as they derived from the Diwan’s administra- 
tion; they recognised his ability, they felt the stability of his 
rule, they saw him convert jungle-lands into oases of cultiva- 
tion, and they were thankful and revered his memory. 

-Rangit Singh’s death in June, 1839, brought his reputed 
son Kharrak Singh to the throne. But if his features bore 
some resemblance to the great Maharaja, it was soon 
apparent that, like Richard Cromwell, he had inherited 
none of his father’s qualities as a ruler. His first act 
showed his ineptitude, for he attempted to supersede his 
late father’s Prime Minister (Raja Dhian Singh) by a 
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creature of his own. The result was what might have 
been expected. Raja Dhian Singh had been trained in 
a hard school, and was a man of action. He knew his 
master to be incompetent, and he refused to be cast aside. 
He entered the Darbar Hall, and in the presence of 
Kharrak Singh slew ‘his miserable rival with his sword. 
The new Maharaja, unable to resent the violence of his 
powerful Diwan, shut himself up, and surrendered the 
government into the hands of his able son, Nao Nihal 
Singh. Kharrak Singh’s feeble mind soon gave way, and 
he died a little more than a year after his father. Nao 
Nihal Singh was now the rightful heir to the throne, and 
had he lived to fulfil the promise of his youth, the history of 
the Panjab might not have been written as it is. But while 
passing under a gateway, on returning from the obsequies 
of his father, the youthful prince was killed by a falling 
stone, doubtless set rolling by a treacherous hand. The 
succession now passed to Sper Singh, one of the many 
sons who had been foisted on Rangit Singh, but a be- 
sotted drunkard and debauchee could not long maintain 
an empire such as the great Maharaja had founded. He, 
too, fell under the hand of an assassin, leaving the son of 
the water-carrier Gulu, the young Dhulip Singh, to bring 
the history of the Sikh Empire to a close. 

I have now rapidly traced the rise and fall of three great 
Indian empires, a Moslem, a Mahratta, and a Sikh. They 
mark, as you will have observed, different periods of 
culture, and exhibit different dominant races and creeds 
striving for mastery, and displaying their capacity for 
government. I have endeavoured to bring out their good 
and bad points, to describe their successes and to indicate 
their failures. But in estimating their merits or demerits, 
we must, of course, bear in mind the surrounding con- 
ditions under which they each struggled for mastery, and 
we must not apply to them a standard applicable to other 
phases of social or political development. The picture 
intended to be presented is that of a native government at 
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its best, and according to a triple standard, representing the 
three most important nationalities which have influenced 
the history of India within the last three centuries. If this 
picture has been successfully drawn, as I have certainly 
endeavoured to draw it faithfully, it is one which offers 
abundant material for reflection and study. The Moslem, 
for instance, who points with pride to the Mogul Empire, 
will have to admit in candour that its glory is due to the 
elevation of principles which no extremely rigid or bigoted 
follower of the Arabian Prophet (to wit, Abdul Kadir 
Badauni) could fully reconcile to his conscience, and that 
this glory vanishes when, as in the reign of Alamgir, 
those principles are sacrificed to intolerant orthodoxy. 
The Mahratta or Sikh, who loves to recall the brave deeds 
of his national hero, of a Sivaji or a Rangit Singh, has to 
draw a veil over the crowded pages of his history which 
recount the murders, the treacheries, -the deceits, and 
trickeries which would blacken any reputation. But where 
—I would venture to ask, and after making all due 
allowance for patriotic sentiment—is the Moslem, Mahratta, 
or Sikh, who, comparing the government under which he 
now lives with that of even an Akbar, or of a Sivaji, or of 
a Rangit Singh, could conscientiously say that the latter 
was as pure, as unselfish, as free, as beneficent, and as 
powerful, as the former? The question might be repeated 
from one end of India to the other, but the truthful answer 
re-echoing through the hills and valleys and plains would 
still bear witness to the incomparable superiority of the 
British administration. 

On the other hand, let us never forget that z¢ zs only by 
means of the past that we can rise to the conquest of the 
future. Thus, the British Government itself has had much 
to learn from the histories to which I have referred. It 
has profited by experience, and it has seen the strong as well 
as the weak points of each of the preceding systems ; where 
the one succeeded and where another failed ; where a para- 
mount power determined to rule with absolute impartiality 
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could safely imitate, and where it was bound to reject or to 
innovate; where rocks and shoals were to be avoided, and 
where the path which led to progress and political and 
social development might safely be followed. Thanks toa 
succession of able governors, and, above all, to the zeal, 
single-hearted devotion, tact, and ability of our local officers, 
recruited for the most part from a service which is the 
pride as it is the mainstay of our Indian administration, 
we have succeeded as the outcome of a century of patient 
effort in framing a system of government which can safely 
challenge comparison with that adopted by any other 
foreign Government under similar conditions, and which 
has won the admiration of even our most unsympathetic 
critics. 

The system of British administration in India is, 
in fact, the glory of the Anglo-Saxon capacity for 
government. It is based on justice, complete toleration 
and purity ; it teaches respect and consideration for others ; 
it fosters progress and enlightenment; it recognises no 
distinctions of creed, caste, or birth; and it treats all 
who are content to live loyally under one flag as fellow 
subjects of one Sovereign, whose sceptre is the emblem of 
freedom and civilization. Under the egis of that sceptre, 
the diverse races of India, who once robbed, murdered, and 
pillaged each other, now live in peace, and all who love 
peace and desire prosperity and contentment for the people 
must pray that this sceptre may long continue to reign over 
a continent to which it has brought so many blessings. 
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THE PROPOSED LAW REGARDING 
THE ALIENATION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
IN THE PANJAB. 


By B. H. Bapen-PowELt, M.A., C.LE., 
Formerly one of the Judges of the Chief Court of the Panjab. 


Tuar society, in all parts of India, has an essentially 
agricultural basis is a fact sufficiently well known and 
recognised. Five-sixths of the population gain their liveli- 
hood by cultivation ; and more than that number derive at 
least part of their income from the land. It is owing to 
this circumstance that the revenue derived from land has 
always been the sheet-anchor of State finance, and that the 
principle of taking a share of the produce of all cultivated 
land for the Treasury, is so ancient in origin and has been 
so persistently maintained. The methods of this revenue- 
collection have, in the course of centuries, necessarily 
varied. The “share” was at first a fixed proportion of 
the crop; at any rate, it was limited by a custom which 
was rarely or never infringed. But as time went on the 
State share became liable to increase at the will of the 
ruler (usually a conqueror): it was afterwards also con- 
verted into a money equivalent, and this soon obscured 
the original relation of the rate levied to the customary 
“share.” 

When British government, with its ideas of consistency, 
and respect for law and for secure and defined rights, was 
established in the various provinces, an important change 
came over the mode in which the “land-revenue” was 
assessed ; and the position of the land-holders was affected 
accordingly. Perhaps I should rather say that new views 
of the land-holders’ positidn were adopted, and that the 
mode of assessing the land-revenue varied accordingly ; 
but the two things are in fact inseparable. However it 
may be expressed, a far-reaching change was necessitated 
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by a new view of the relation of the State to the people 
and to the land. 

It is a question of purely academic interest whether, by 
old Hindu law or ancient custom of the country, the King, 
Emperor, or State was regarded (in any practical sense) as 
the owner of all land. Asa matter of fact, when once the 
rule was assumed and acted on that the Sovereign could 
fix (and increase at pleasure) the proportion of produce, or 
the substituted money-rate, which he took, and when the 
amount actually levied became so considerable that it 
equalled (or nearly approached to) the full rental value of 
the land held, it followed that the cultivators or direct 
possessors of land became, Aso facto, the mere tenants or 
‘“raiyats” of the State. And all the later Governments 
(Moslem, Sikh, and Mahratha) which directly preceded our 
own, claimed to be, or acted as, the virtual owners of all land. 

Without going into any detail as to the history of British 
land-policy in India, it may be shortly stated that the 
British Government, having necessarily succeeded to all 
the rights enjoyed by the preceding Government, found 
itself confronted with the de facto rule that the State was 
the owner of all cultivated land.* And the administrators 
of our first acquired province, Bengal, were led to regard 
this as objectionable in principle. Lord Cornwallis went so 
far as to describe it as “ruinous.” Accordingly, in Bengal, 
and afterwards in all Hindustan or Upper India, the 
assessment of the revenue was (in one way or another) 
so regulated—by the proceeding known as a Revenue 
Settlement-—that the State no longer took the whole rental, 
but left a valuable margin which, in fact, enabled a private 
proprietary right to exist. At the same time that right 
was recognised as residing in those persons with whom the 
settlement was made. In short, private property in land 
was either formally or inferéntially recognised both in 


* This limitation is adopted because the State still retains its right to 
waste and unoccupied \and not included in any private holding or estate. 
It is on the basis of this unquestionable right that our “ Rules for the 
Lease of Waste Lands,” as well as our Forest Laws, are established. 
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Bengal and Northern India. In Bengal (as afterwards in 
Oudh) it is well known that circumstances had left certain 
native chiefs, large revenue farmers, or land officers of the 
Mughal régime, in such a position as to induce their recog- 
nition as /andlords over (often considerable) ‘“ estates,” 
embracing a number of ‘‘viliages”—by which term we 
indicate the primary groups of land-holdings in which culti- 
vation was very generally, in the first instance, established. 

In the North-West Provinces and the Panjab, when- 
the settlements came to be made (many years after the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal), circumstances were 
different: there the “ villages” were mostly found to be 
in possession of joint bodies, sometimes consisting of the 
descendants (widely extended families) of an original 
founder, grantee, or a later revenue-contractor ; sometimes 
consisting of the members of a clan, or of some expanding 
family group, or even of voluntary associates. But in all 
cases such groups were endowed with a power of cohesion ; 
they were willing to be regarded as jointly responsible and 
as (in whatever exact sense) collective owners of the village 
area. Here, too, without issuing any formal title-deeds or 
legislative declaration of ownership, the village bodies were 
recorded proprietors, and entitled to share among them- 
selves (according to their own constitution and custom) the 
valuable property which had a real existence now that the 
revenue demand was properly limited and fixed for a long 
term of years. 

But in the extensive territories included in the “ Presi- 
dencies”” of Madras and Bombay, speaking generally, the 
villages were of quite a different constitution from those in 
the North, and under the circumstances the Government 
found it advisable to retain the title of supreme owner of 
the soil; it accordingly recognised the actual possessors or 
‘‘raiyats”” as persons entitled to a permanent, hereditary, 
and alienable right of occupancy* of ‘Government lands.” 

* One reason for this was the desire to leave the ‘‘ occupant” free to 
relinquish his holding (on due notice given) if he did not feel able to 
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But the “occupants” were so assessed that they had all 
the practical benefits of peasant ownership. 

Thus, in all the chief provinces, the Government in effect, 
and sometimes in form, divested itself of the ownership of 
land. But whether a legal ownership or a permanent occu- 
pancy right was conferred on private persons, in either case 
it was (at the time) considered necessary (whatever other 
limitations might restrict the title) to leave the owner or 
holder free to alienate, permanently or for a term, his land 
or interest in land. Free, that is to say, except so far as 
any existing native custom, family law, etc., did not already 
restrain his acts. I may beg attention to this exception; 
something more will have to be said of it presently. 

It is worth while to notice that all the time this policy of 
recognising private ownership (or something practically 
equivalent thereto) was being worked out and applied, it 
never occurred to any of the authorities as within the 
sphere of practical policy to ask, whether the old de facto 
ownership of the State should not rather be diverted to 
a useful purpose than (practically) abandoned altogether ? 
Might it not be retained legally and in form, for certain 
beneficial ends, while the working profits and real benefits 
of a (fairly assessed) holding were left to the several classes 
—superior landlord, joint village body, or individual raiyat 
—concerned ? 

If the settlement of a land policy had to be considered 
all over again in our own days, it would probably occur 
to many to consider carefully, and to some to advocate 
warmly, a rule that the older State right should be re- 
tained as a nuda proprietas or formal ownership; the 
important, if only, effect of which would be that while 
private persons derived all the benefits of possession and 
enjoyment, they could not alienate the land itself. And it 
might further have been made conditional in the case of a 





discharge the revenue obligation. In these countries, exceptionally, there 
are landlords and holders of “inadm,” or revenue-free lands, who are 


owners. 
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(raiyatwari or) occupancy tenure, that the right of occu- 
pancy itself should not be sold, or mortgaged beyond a 
term of years. Nothing of the kind, however, was con- 
templated during the long years in which the land- 
settlements of Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Madras, 
or Bombay, were being elaborated. Not only then was 
there once an unquestionable opportunity for restricting the 
alienation of land—and at that time people were quite 
accustomed to the idea*—but the opportunity was de- 
liberately, and of set policy, let go. 

It is well, however, to note that some restrictions on 
alienation have in special cases long been in force. I need 
not take account of the early prohibition in Bengal against 
leases for more than ten years, for that was purely in the 
interest of the revenue, and was soon withdrawn. But 
from the first, the permanently setted Zamindaris (1801-2) 
of Madras were granted on the express cqndition of non- 
alienation, and of the succession going on by primogeniture. 
This, of course, was in the interest of the great estates, 
and to prevent their being broken up into a number of 
peasant holdings. In Oudh also, some sixty-five years 
later, the landlords were encouraged to accept primo- 
geniture ; and alienation, though not prohibited, was fenced 
round with various precautions (Act I. of 1869). Alienation 
is also restricted by law, in the case of the North Bombay 
Talukdars, or landlords. 

Nothing, however, has been hitherto attempted as regards 
the great and interesting class of (proprietary) village com- 
munities in the North-West Provinces, parts of Oudh, and 
the Panjab, or as regards the (non-proprietary) village 
aggregates of severalty holders throughout Madras and 

* Under later native government, sale of peasant holdings was generally 
restricted, chiefly, however, because the conditions of assessment did not leave 
any saleable value to a holding. In other cases restriction was imposed 
in order that the Raja or Governor might levy a round fee for permission 
to sell. But in general, I think, the upper classes, holding on any privi- 
leged or superior tenure, were alone able to sell, and did so, but not very 


commonly. 
Cc 2 
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Bombay. The consequence is obvious: the land-holder 
soon found out that he could borrow as much as he pleased 
to the extent of his (new-found) credit. He was not slow 
to exercise his privilege, and that, naturally, on the security 
(direct or indirect) of his land, or his occupancy right, as 
the case might be. Now, although it is true that the 
villager’s almost sole taxation burden, the land-revenue, is 
regulated strictly by the average yield or average paying 
power, taking good and bad years together, still, the culti- 
vator does not (as once remarked by Sir A. Colvin) live 
by “averages.” He spends in a good year, and Jays up 
nothing. In a bad year (and, indeed, very commonly in 
other years) he has to take an advance of cash from the 
money-lender to meet the inexorable demand for his 
revenue instalment, to say nothing of his occasional ab- 
normal expenditure on weddings and other family cere- 
monials, when feasting and giving presents is the equally 
inexorable demand of social custom. 

As time went on, notwithstanding the general moderation 
of assessments,* village holdings, at least in certain locali- 
ties, became heavily encumbered. This occurred equally 
under all systems—the “raiyatwari” of Bombay or the 
“village system” of North-Western India. Acts have 
been passed for the relief of ryots in the Dakhan and 
elsewhere ; they have rarely had any pronounced or com- 
plete success.— Agricultural savings banks, had they been 
earlier invented and really widely encouraged, might pos- 
sibly have played a great part in the progress of peasant 
society ; that I must not attempt to discuss. But, as a 
matter of fact, indebtedness has locally increased, and with 
it, as a natural consequence, the deprivation of owners or 
occupants of peasant holdings. In other words, the loss 
of their independent livelihood by the agricultural classes, 


* This general description is quite justifiable, in spite of local cases of 
drawback or of mistakenly high assessment. 

+ See my “ Origin, etc., of Village Communities in India,” p. 146, ef seg. 
(Swan Sonnenschein, 1899)—a little book designed to give a short and 
more popular account of villages and their economy. 
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and the transfer of their holdings to money-lenders, traders, 
speculators, and other non-agriculturists, who are rarely or 
never good landlords, and are often non-resident, has 
become so prominent an evil—at least locally—that some 
remedy is loudly called for. 

Those unacquainted with Indian society, and its divisions 
of race and caste, will hardly form an adequate idea of the 
strong attachment of the peasant classes in North India (I 
speak of these more especially, as I have so long lived 
among them) to their ancestral acres—acres derived from 
a well-remembered (and perhaps once noble) ancestor, or 
representing an allotment of clan-territory. They will also 
hardly realize how, in certain provinces or districts, the 
feeling on all subjects is rather tribal than national, and 
how the rule of marriage zz the “tribe,” but ow¢ of the 
“clan,” tends to keep up this condition. Moreover, we 
must remember the influence of the joint-family, with its 
consequent joint succession of heirs male, which is a 
universal feature of agricultural society, although it differs 
in detail from the joint-family of the Hindu law-books. 
More easily readers in England will realize the hostile 
feeling, and the bitter, if smouldering and repressed, re- 
sentment, with which the money-lender, or the agent of 
the town investor, as mortgagee or purchaser of shares or 
holdings, is cften regarded in a village. The mere fact 
that he may be a Hindu of a trading caste intruded into a 
Muhammadan community, or that (in any case) he is of 
alien caste to the agriculturist body, is enough to introduce 
an element of discord into the community life of a village, 
where that community has at all preserved its solidarity.” 
And there is often a deep-seated grudge and hatred of a 
more personal kind, because the creditor has made his 
claim so much larger than the debtor (without accounts or 
proofs) thinks it should be. The agriculturist broods over 
the loss which he never fails to attribute to the way in 
which his repayments have been ignored, or (if in kind) 
undervalued, and the interest run up. And this feeling is 
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too often not without some justification, or at least excuse. 
In the course of my judicial work I have tried more than 
one harrowing case of murder of a money-lender by a 
‘disinherited” debtor in the village; and I have known 
serious riots originating in attempts to wreck a money- 
lender's premises, and burn his books or bonds; the excuse 
being that he was unjust or fraudulent, and had exasperated 
the people. Even if these were extreme cases—-to be 
looked on sternly rather than compassionately, the mere 
fact that communities, whose habits have been fixed by 
generations of agricultural descent and unchanging tradi- 
tion, may be broken up; and that proprietors of a dozen 
generations may be reduced, piecemeal, to working as land- 
less labourers on a pittance barely equal to supporting 
the family, or perhaps be driven from their home and 
compelled to leave the district altogether, is a serious evil. 
In this way the ranks of habitual criminals are only too 
likely to be recruited, while parties and factions in the 
different sections of the village become pronounced, and 
smouldering discontent is ready to break forth into violence 
at any moment. We may talk as we please about the safe 
rules of political economy, and about the necessity for 
letting natural economic laws operate and run their own 
course, but the ruin of any considerable section of our 
agricultural races, whether in North India, or any other 
provinces, would mean a political and an economic loss and 
danger, the full extent of which it would be difficult to 
foresee, but the reality of which it is impossible to 
overlook. 

But when the desirableness of a remedy by legislation is 
considered, it becomes a difficult question to determine 
what shall be the area to which a law restricting the sale 
of lands should apply. When the subject of such a law 
in posse was first heard of in England, I think an impres- 
sion got about that the intention was to make a general 
law applicable to all British India. A general law would 
almost certainly be a failure; to say nothing of the far 
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wider scope for misconstruction, and the more extended 
opportunity for agitation by interested opponents, that it 
would afford. The provinces are so different that, while 
subjects like the Criminal and Civil Procedure, Police, 
Excise, and Stamp Law, can be uniformly provided for, 
it would never do to treat questions of tenure and land- 
custom on equally broad lines. For one thing, there would 
be much variety of view on the part of the different 
local authorities ; and a general Act would consequently be 
hedged about with so many drawbacks, exceptions, and 
qualifications, that it would rarely be intelligible, and would 
fail to effect any beneficial result, except perhaps to the 
pockets of the pleader or revenue-agent. As, however, 
we now know that a single province is at present to be 
legislated for, there is no need to pursue the subject. 

But while the objections to a “general” Act may be 
dismissed, there is a danger in the opposite direction. It is 
possible that a too restricted scope for the experiment may 
still find advocates. The long and careful inquiry which 
has preceded the introduction of the new Land Bill has 
naturally shown that, even in one province, the evil has 
affected some parts more than others. The evils atten- 
dant on alienation are only locally acute—under a variety 
of conditions, physical, climatic, and racial. Fortunately, 
this fact can be allowed for without incurring the evil of 
a too restricted application of the law in the first instance. 

To apply the law only to certain limited areas would 
surely encourage the money-lenders to leave the ‘closed ” 
districts, and transfer their business to the nearest district 
where there was no restriction. And if that were done the 
agriculturist would suffer. It is not the object to deny the 
land-owner all power of borrowing, or to drive the money- 
lender away : for the normal functions of the latter are often 
essential to the working of a perfectly solvent village 
community. As the Pzoneer* well puts it, ‘‘The scheme 
contemplates nothing more than a moderate contraction of 


* Pioneer (Mail), October 13, 1899. 
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credit, and makes adequate provision for the satisfaction of 
debts within this narrower margin of credit. Applied toa 
whole province, it may reasonably be expected to have this 
effect, as it is beyond the power of the money-lenders to 
boycott a nation.” But they might easily “boycott” certain 
limited localities set apart by law as if they were plague-spots. 

In applying the law to the Panjab only, but to the 
whole of that province, the Government are certainly well 
advised ; and all the advantages of any further localization 
that may be needed—without the disadvantages—can be 
secured in another way. It will be in the power of 
Government to exvemft any person or class of persons, any 
district or part of a district, from the operation of the whole 
Act, or any of its provisions. 

Under these conditions no province could have been 
more suitable for selection than the Panjab. It may be of 
some interest to explain why this isso. In the first place, it 
is no disparagement to other countries in India to say that 
the Panjab contains many of the hardiest and best elements 
of the whole agricultural population. Here (as I have already 
had occasion to note) the villages are in the “joint” form, 
and consist of aggregates of tribal, or of family, holdings, 
and the Zersonnel is bound together by ties of blood or of 
custom, and acknowledges a certain solidarity. Moreover, 
in most cases the tribal stage of society has hardly passed 
away. In some parts we have perfect tribes with their 
clans, septs, or other subdivisions all complete ; and village 
social life, as well as the customs of land-allotment, or 
distribution of shares, are based on a tribal constitution. 
Even when the whole organization of a tribe does not 
survive, the original tribal condition of races like the Jat, 
Gujar, Awan, Ghakar, and Rajput, is not doubtful. We 
find marked distinctions of ¢vzda/, rather than Zoca/, custom 
everywhere acknowledged. In no part of our dominions 
would it be more disastrous to have the agricultural village 
system broken up, and “shares” bought up by alien 
classes of money-lenders and speculators. 
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And there is another reason. There is a peculiar appro- 
priateness in applying the first (and necessarily tentative) law 
to the Panjab, because here more perhaps than in any part of 
India the idea of a limited power of alienation is, in prin- 
ciple, familiar, and the object of the law is most likely to be 
properly appreciated. The conditions of village life and of 
family or tribal association have accustomed the land-owners 
to regard their holdings as, in some measure, what I may 
call (at least in a non-legal sense) a “ trust,’—as something 
which they may enjoy and profit by during life, but which 
they should hand on unimpaired to their descendants. 
They are quite familiar with the idea that ancestral land is 
inalienable except in the case of real necessity ; they are 
equally familiar with customary restrictions which are 
designed to prevent family lands passing beyond the circle 
of the male agnates. They also observe rules of pre- 
emption which—whether generally efficacious or not—have 
always aimed at excluding strangers; so that if land is sold 
it should go to a relative, or, at least, to a co-sharer of the 
same section, or, failing that, to one of the same com- 
munity. These circumstances certainly afford a primd- 
facte prospect of success ; and it is not from the population 
of the Panjab that any real or intelligent opposition will 
come. Opposition (from interested sources) can of course 
be manufactured (to order) throughout India, on any 
subject whatever. 

I said that this proposal was no new thing. For many 
years past local officers have reported on it, and have 
sometimes drawn sad pictures of the local condition of 
things, while giving expression to grave warnings of evil 
to come. No surprise, then, can be felt at the introduction 
of the present measure in the Legislative Council of India. 
The Bill itself is the result of cautious and minute con- 
sideration of the subject, and is in form and substance 
just what is wanted. It is short, simple, and perfectly 
clear. The text has been published (and will for some 
time continue to appear) in the Gazette of Jndia, and is 
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prefaced by a brief and practical ‘“‘ Statement of Objects 
and Reasons” by the Hon. C. M. Rivaz, who is in charge 
of the measure, and is eminently qualified by long and 
approved experience to deal with the details. No senti- 
ment is wasted on the occasion, no apologetic hesitations 
find expression. ‘The expropriation of the hereditary 
agriculturist in many parts of the Panjab,” writes the 
Honourable Member, “through the machinery of unre- 
stricted sale and mortgage, has been regarded for years 
past as a serious political danger. It is recognised that 
the danger is accompanied with bad economic results, that 
it is increasing, and that if not arrested it will grow to 
formidable dimensions.” Such is the fact plainly stated, 
and it is one which cannot be controverted. 

As to the provisions of the proposed law itself, they will 
be found to be marked by the same straightforward good 
sense that the introductory statement gives evidence of- 
A complicated, half-hearted measure, abounding in draw- 
backs and exceptions, and hedged with timid provisos, 
would be certain to fail, The experiment, if tried at all, 
is one to be tried fairly and squarely. 

The term “land” for the purposes of this law is of 
course defined : it does not include (to put it untechnically) 
house sites in town or village; it means land used for 
agriculture or pasture, or for purposes subservient thereto. 

The persons to be protected are agriculturists (the term 
being defined), who are either owners or hereditary 
tenants.* 

The authority who will exercise control in cases of 
alienation, in the first instance, is an officer of the revenue 
administration, of such rank as the Act provides. In 
certain cases it may be any officer whom the Local 
Government appoints; in other cases of greater import- 
ance, it will be an officer not below the rank of a Deputy 
Commissioner (which means the Collector or chief officer 


* The “hereditary tenant,” as distinguished from the contract tenant, 
or tenant at will, has a defined position under the Tenancy Law of 1887. 
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of a district) or some experienced person who is vested 
with the powers of such an officer. 

Alienation is of course either permanent or temporary ; 
and we may regard the leasing of land (which might be 
arranged at a nominal rent) as a form of temporary 
alienation which also needs regulation. 

Every permanent alienation will require an official 
sanction ; but in the first place, if the person alienating is 
himself a non-agriculturist, or if the sale is to an agricul- 
turist (owner or hereditary tenant) in the village, or to one 
belonging to the same (agricultural) tribe* in the district, 
then the alienation will be sanctioned as of right, without 
objection. Otherwise an inquiry will be made into the 
circumstances, and the officer will be able (subject to 
appeal) to grant or refuse the application. 

But even if an alienation is made (privately and) without 
sanction, itis not—Section 10(2)—entirely void; it is proposed 
that it shall be recognised only as a usufructuary mortgage 
for a certain term (prescribed). There may be good reason 
for this, but I confess I do not see why, in view of the facility 
there will be (and the absence of all expense and serious 
trouble) in getting sanction, the unauthorized permanent 
alienation should not simply be void. If there be any 
bond-fide mistake, the transaction could of course be re- 
newed (and would be under the circumstances), and then 
sanction could be asked. 

Generally, land is not sold straight off; the creditor 
first allows an “account” to run up in his ‘‘ books.” When 
the balance mounts up, and circumstances are suitable 
(the money-lender is as acute in noting the state of his 
creditor as a barometer is to mark changes in the air), he 
demands that the “balance” (with future interest) should 
be acknowledged by a (simple) bond on stamped paper. 
Then in the proper time a mortgage of land is suggested, 


* A register may be prepared and kept up in each district, showing what 
bodies of persons are “agricultural tribes” for the purposes of the Act 
(Section 4). 
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and a sale is only in the last resort (unless we have a case 
of “land-grabbing,” or a real desire to buy up fields as an 
investment.) 

As regards the process of mortgage, four forms of this 
transaction have been customary. Two are now properly 
disallowed; the others are maintained within due limits. 
(1) There is the simple or “ English” mortgage, in which 
possession is not transferred, but the property becomes 
liable to sale on the expiry of the date fixed, if the con- 
ditions have not been fulfilled. This form of mortgage is 
allowed, but subject to proviso that, in the event of non- 
payment, the land shall not be sold, but given in possession 
under usufructuary mortgage for such term, not exceeding 
fifteen years, as the revenue officer shall determine to be 
equitable ; and this mortgage is to subsist for such sum as 
is then determined (the Bill gives details as to reckoning 
principal and reasonable interest). (2) The hitherto 
common form whereby the mortgagee is put in possession, 
and is to take the produce or rent in lieu of zxéerest only 
(wethout account), will, most properly, become _ illegal 
altogether. So also will (3) the ‘conditional sale,” even if it 
was made before the date of the Act. (This is known as 
bai’-bil-wafa.) But such a transaction can on application 
be converted into an usufructuary mortgage for a term of 
years, as the equity of the case may suggest. The other 
mortgage (4) that is permitted (and will doubtless become 
the standard form) is that known to custom as “lekha- 
mukhi,” where the mortgagee in possession is bound to 
account for his recetpts periodically, and to set them against 
both interest (of fixed amount) and principal, so that in 
time the account closes and the land is free. This may be 
for a term of years not exceeding fifteen, after which the 
land is returned free of debt. It is wisely also provided 
(Section 8) that when oze mortgage has been made (or a 
lease), the owner is not at liberty to make any further tem- 
porary alienation of his land during the currency of such mort- 
gage or lease.” It is perhaps not quite clear whether this 
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refers to a second mortgage of the same land, or any other 
mortgage of his (possible) remaining land not yet encum- 
bered. It will be observed, also, that no hypothecation of 
produce unreaped, or reaped and still at the threshing- 
floor, is allowed. In the case of a “lease,” it may endure 
for the life of the lessor (up to for fifteen years, but not 
more). Such a lease requires no sanction. To these 
provisions is added the general one that land cannot be 
sold in execution of any decree of Court past or future ; 
and that no instrument which contravenes the rules of the 
Act can be admitted to registration. 

The Act closes with the usual provisions regarding the 
course of appeal, and for power to the Loca! Government 
to make subsidiary rules for giving effect to the Act, and 
regulating the procedure and powers of officers in the 
matter of applications for sanction. 

It is not intended to pass this Act till next summer 
session, by which time everybody will have had ample 
opportunity to study the simple provisions of the law and 
to submit their criticism. 


TEXT OF THE LAND BILL 


Introduced in the Council of the Governor-General of India, 
September 27, 1899. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE LAW RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL LAND IN 
THE PanjAp.* 
Whereas it is expedient to amend the law relating to agricultural land in 
the Panjab, it is hereby enacted as follows : 


PRELIMINARY. 


I.—(1) This Act may be called the Panjab Alienation of Land Act, igoo. 

(2) It extends to all the territories for the time being administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab ; and 

3. It shall come into force on... 

II.—In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context— 

(1) The expression ‘“agriculturist”” means a person who, either in his 
own: name or in the name of his agnate ancestor, was recorded as the 
owner of land or as a hereditary tenant in any estate at the first regular 


settlement : 
* The Gazette of India, September 30, 1899. 
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Provided that the Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, extend this definition so as to include any persons or classes of 
persons in any part of the territories to which this Act applies. 

(2) The expression “district” means a district as defined for the pur- 
poses of the Panjab Land Revenue Act, 1887 : 

Provided that the Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, extend or restrict this definition in any particular case. , 

(3) The expression “land” means land which is not occupied, as the 
site of any building in a town or village, and is occupied or let for agri- 
cultural purposes or for purposes subservient to agriculture or for pasture, 
and includes the sites of buildings and other structures on such land ; and 

(4) The expression ‘ Deputy Commissioner” includes any person 
authorized by the Local Government to exercise the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

PERMANENT ALIENATION OF LAND. 


III.—(1) A person who desires to make a permanent alienation of his 
land shall be at liberty to make such alienation on obtaining the sanction 
of a Revenue officer. 

(2) Such sanction shall be given in all cases where— 

(a) The alienor is not a member of an agricultural tribe ; 

(4) The alienor is a member of an agricultural tribe, and the 
alienee is an agriculturist holding land as owner or as 
occupancy-tenant in the village where the land alienated is 
situated ; 

(c) The alienor is a member of an agricultural tribe, and the 
alienee is a member of the same tribe residing in the district 
where the land alienated is situated. 

(3) Except in the cases provided for by sub-section (2), the Revenue 
officer shall inquire into the circumstances of the proposed alienation, and 
shall have discretion to grant or refuse the sanction applied for. 

(4) In the cases provided for by sub-section (2), the application for 
sanction shall be made to such Revenue officer as the Local Government 
may determine. In all other cases the application shall be made to such 
Revenue officer, not lower in rank than Deputy Commissioner, as the 
Local Government may determine. 

IV.—The Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, determine for each district what bodies of persons therein are to 
be deemed to be agricultural tribes for the purposes of this Act. 

V.—Where a Revenue officer sanctions a permanent alienation of land, 
no right of pre-emption subsisting in respect of such land shall be taken 
away or otherwise affected by such sanction. 


TEMPORARY ALIENATIONS OF LAND. 
VI.—(1) A person may make a temporary alienation of his land by 
way of mortgage in either of the following forms : 
(a) In the form of a usufructuary mortgage, by which the mort- 
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gagor delivers possession of the land to the mortgagee, and 
authorizes him to retain such possession and to receive the 
rents and profits of the land in lieu of interest, and towards 
payment of the principal on condition that after the expiry 
of the period agreed on, or (if no period is agreed on, or if 
the period agreed on exceeds fifteen years) after the expiry 
of fifteen years, the land shall be redelivered to the mort- 
gagor, and the mortgage debt shall be extinguished : 

Any condition attached to any such usufructuary mortgage by which 
any legal or customary obligation of the landlord in respect of the land 
mortgaged is imposed on the mortgagor during the currency of the 
mortgage, or by which the right of the mortgagor to redeem the property 
at any time during the currency of the mortgage is barred or restricted, 
shall be null and void. 

(2) In the form of a mortgage without possession, subject to the 
condition that, if the mortgagor fails to pay according to his 
contract, the mortgagee shall have the right to claim a 
usufructuary mortgage in form (a), but shall not have any 
other remedy against the land mortgaged: such usufructuary 
mortgage to take effect from the date on which the mort- 
gagee is placed in possession of the land, and to remain in 
effect for such term not exceeding fifteen years as the 
Revenue officer, on the application of the mortgagor, may 
deem to be equitable, and to be for such sum as may be 
due to the mortgagee on account of the balance of principal 
due and of interest due (not exceeding the amount claimable 
as simple interest for three years on the original debt). 

(2) If any person has, before the commencement of this Act, made a 
mortgage of his land by way of conditional sale, or shall, after the com- 
mencement of this Act, make any mortgage of his land not permitted by 
the Act, such mortgage shall be null and void : 

Provided that the Revenue officer, on the application of the mortgagor 
or the mortgagee, may order the mortgagor to execute a usufructuary 
mortgage as permitted by sub-section (1) for the term of fifteen years, or 
for such less term as the Revenue officer considers equitable. 

(3) Applications under this section shall be made to such Revenue 
officer, not lower in rank than a Deputy Commissioner, as the Local 
Government may determine. 

VII.—Any person may make a lease of his land for a term of fifteen 
years if the lessor shall so long live, and any such lease made by any person 
for a longer term shall be deemed to be a lease for the term permitted by 
this section. 

VIII.—A person who has made a mortgage or a lease of his land in any 
form permitted by this Act shall not be at liberty to make any further 
temporary alienation of his land during the currency of such mortgage or 
lease. 

IX.—(1) If a mortgagee or lessee remains in possession after the expiry 
of the term for which he is entitled to hold under his mortgage or lease, 
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the Revenue officer may, of his own motion or on the application of the 
person entitled to possession, eject such mortgagee or lessee, and place 
the person so entitled in possession. 

(2) The power conferred by this section shall be exercised by a Revenue 
officer not lower in rank than Deputy Commissioner. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

X.—(1) No person shall be at liberty to make any permanent alienation 
of his land unless in manner permitted by this Act. 

(2) Any such permanent alienation made without the sanction required 
by this Act shall take effect as a usufructuary mortgage on the conditions 
prescribed by Section VI., sub-section (1), clause (a). 

XI.—Every instrument or agreement whereby an agriculturist purports 
to hypothecate the produce of his land or any part of, or share in, such 
produce shall be void. 

Explanation.—The produce of land means : 

(2) Crops and other products of the earth standing or ungathered 
on the holding ; 

(4) Crops and other products of the earth which have been grown 
on the land, and have been reaped or gathered and are 
deposited on the land, or on a threshing-ground, or within 
the village in which the land is situate or the agriculturist 
resides. 

XII.—No land shall be sold in execution of any decree or order, 
whether passed before or after the commencement of this Act. 

XIII.—No instrument which contravenes the provisions of this Act 
shall be admitted to registration. 

XIV.—(1) An appeal shall lie from the order of a Revenue officer 
granting or refusing sanction to a permanent alienation of land or dealing 
with an application under section VI. 

(2) If the order is that of a Tahsildar or other Revenue officer lower in 
rank than a Deputy Commissioner, the appeal shall lie to the Deputy 
Commissioner ; if it is the order of a Deputy Commissioner, to the 
Commissioner ; if it is the order of a Commissioner, to the Financial 
Commissioner. 

(3) Except as provided by this section, no proceedings shall be taken 
to question the validity of any order made by a Revenue officer under 
this Act. 

XV.—-The Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, exempt any district or part of a district or any person or class of 
persons from the operation of this Act or of any of the provisions thereof. 

XVI.—(1) The Local Government may make rules for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Act ; 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing provision, the Local Government may make rules prescribing 
the Revenue officers to whom applications may be made, and the manner 
and form in which such applications shall be made and disposed of. 
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BANKING IN INDIA. 
By Henry Dunninec MacLeop, M.A., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


THE complete reorganization of the monetary system of 
India now in process of being effected by the Indian 
Government is the most important economical event in the 
history of that country. 

The monetary system of any country comprises (1) the 
system of coinage, and (2) the system of banking and paper 
currency. 

The Indian Government has already passed an Act to 
restore its ancient gold currency to India which it enjoyed 
for thousands of years, until on January 1, 1853, when by a 
single stroke of his pen Lord Dalhousie demonetized the 
whole of the gold currency of India, which was estimated 
to amount to £120,000,000, and for the first time silver 
became the sole legal tender throughout India. 

But in 1864 the whole of India revolted against the 
silver standard, and earnestly requested that its gold cur- 
rency should be restored to it, and that the sovereign should 
be made the standard unit. The Government has now at 
last taken measures to carry into effect the unanimous 
demand of the people of India in 1864, and therefore I 
need not further refer to it. It will, however, necessarily 
take some little time to complete this great operation, but 
when the gold currency has been established on a secure 
and permanent basis, the next thing to be done is completely 
to reorganize the system of banking and paper currency, 
which is in the most crude, barbarous condition, and utterly 
inadequate for the growing wants of the country. 

The Indian Government has declared its intention of 
instituting a thorough and exhaustive inquiry into the whole 
question of banking and paper currency, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be very careful as to the selection of 
the persons to whom the inquiry is entrusted. So long as 
a country is in a stagnant state, and its industry is mainly 
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agricultural, a purely metallic currency may suffice for it. 
But the invincible objection to a purely metallic currency is 
that it is entirely inelastic. It may be compared to water 
used as a motive power; but when, on an established 
metallic currency, a well organized superstructure of credit 
is raised, it is like converting water into steam. “If you 
were ignorant of this,” says Demosthenes, ‘that credit is 
the greatest capital of all towards the acquisition of wealth, 
you would be utterly ignorant,” and this when credit was 
in its rudest and most undeveloped state, when it was no 
more to be compared with its organization at the present 
day, than the early form of the steam engine in Newcomen’s 
day was to be compared with its development at the pre- 
sent day. 

The great American statesman and jurist, Daniel Webster, 
said: ‘“‘Credit has done more, a thousand times, to enrich 
nations than all the mines of all the world.” And at the 
present time the power and progress in wealth of any 
country chiefly depends on the organization of its system 
of credit. 

No more striking example of this can be given than that 
of Scotland, which is universally acknowledged to possess 
the best organized system of credit in the world. Upon a 
metallic basis of 45,000,000 is raised up a structure of 
banking credit amounting to about £ 100,000,000, and these 
banking credits produce exactly the same effects in every 
respect as an equal quantity of gold. It is no exaggeration, 
but a melancholy truth, that at the period of the Revolution 
in 1688, and the foundation of the Bank of Scotland in 1695, 
partly owing to such a series of disasters as cannot be 
paralleled in the history of any other independent nation, 
partly owing to its position on the very outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, and far removed from the humanizing influence of 
commerce, divided into two nations, aliens in blood and 
language, Scotland was the most utterly lawless and bar- 
barous country in Europe. And it is equally undeniable 
that the two great causes of her progress in civilization and 
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wealth have been her systems of national education and 
banking. 

Other countries when they wish to execute great works 
seek to borrow British capital. But the prodigious pro- 
gress of agriculture and all the great public works in Scot- 
land—roads, harbours, canals, railways, and others—have 
been executed by means of her own banking credit. Scot- 
land never had to go beyond her own borders to borrow an 
ounce of foreign capital. What the Nile is to Egypt her 
banking system has been to Scotland; and it is fortunate 
for her that the foundations of her prosperity were laid 
broad and deep before the gigantic fallacy was dreamt of 
that the issues of banks should be inexorably restricted to 
the amount of gold they displace ; that no increase of money 
can be of any use to a country; and before Mill had pro- 
claimed to the world that to create credit in excess of specie 
is robbery ! . 

Whenever the spirit of enterprise awakes in a country, 
either in commerce or industry, it is indispensable to create 
great banks with the power to issue notes to supplement 
metallic money. What is it that has permitted the pro- 
digious development of industry and commerce in Germany 
in recent years? It is simply the creation of her stupendous 
banks. 

India is now assuming a great position as an industrial 
and commercial country, and it is absolutely necessary to 
reorganize her whole system of banking and paper currency, 
which is, as I have said, in the most crude and barbarous 
condition, on the best European models. In the proposed 
reorganization of the banking system of India two plans 
have been suggested. 

1. To institute a great State Bank with a capital about 
equal, and a constitution similar, to that of the Bank of 
England, which should absorb the Presidency banks, and 
establish a great dominant bank similar to the Bank of 
France. 

2. To reorganize the, Presidency Banks, enlarging their 
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powers, and to leave the development of banking free to 
private enterprise. 

To the establishment of a great State Bank in India 
similar to the constitution of the Bank of England I am 
invincibly opposed. It is sufficient to say that the present 
constitution of the Bank of England is founded on a mass 
of dogmas which are utterly erroneous, and which ina series 
of commercial crises which have taken place since 1844 
would infallibly have brought about the stoppage of 
every bank in the kingdom if the Act had not been sus- 
pended. It is absolutely certain that if a great commercial 
crisis took place in India with a State Bank founded on : 
the model of the Bank of England, it would cause the © 
stoppage of every bank in India, and make the Government 
itself bankrupt. 
No doubt the Bank of England exists as a great fact, 
but its monopoly is utterly contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Free Trade. No other English-speaking race 
tolerates the existence of a dominant bank. Scotland from 
the very first energetically protested against a monopoly in 
banking. Her system of banking was freely developed by 
practical men of business, and was never interfered with by 
legislation till 1845, and it is universally acknowledged that 
her banking system is the best in the world, and the system 
of credit is more fully and perfectly developed there than in 
any other country. 

The United States had a dominant bank, which by the 
testimony of the ablest American economists inflicted in- 
calculable evils on the country, and was finally suppressed 
by President Jackson. Neither Canada nor Australia will 
tolerate a dominant bank—in fact, it is just as erroneous to 
grant a monopoly in banking to a single body of persons as 
to grant a monopoly of any sort of trading to a single body 
of persons. 

It is impossible to give any account of the history of the 
monopoly of the Bank of England here, but it is sufficient 
to say that it has been the cause of millions and millions of | 
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losses to the country, and already it is seen that the period 
of its dominancy is coming to an end, and cannot possibly 
survive the next great commercial crisis and monetary 
panic which is sure to come. I am happy to say that Sir 
Henry Fowler, in the Indian Currency Committee, ex- 
pressed a hope that the debt of the State to the Bank of 
England would be paid off, and so leave the field clear for 
the reorganization of the banking system of England. It 
would therefore be a vital error to institute a system of 
banking in India which is doomed to extinction in 
England. 

In my opinion, the only true system of banking to 
institute in India is to reorganize the Presidency banks, 
and to permit the free extension of banking by private 
enterprise. But whichever system be adopted, there is 
one thing indispensable—that there should be no limit im- 
posed on the banks in their power to issue notes. 

When, about 1809, the extravagant issues of the Bank of 
England had seriously depreciated the value of the bank- 
note, one of the measures proposed was to impose a limit 
on its power of issuing notes. But the Bullion Report, 
which is a great landmark in the history of economics, 
emphatically condemned the plan of imposing a limit on 
its power of issuing notes, because it said that there were 
times of commercial crisis in which it was indispensable 
that the bank should have the power of issuing notes to 
support houses which could prove themselves solvent, 
though their assets might be temporarily unavailable. 
This doctrine received universal approval from the highest 
commercial authorities. Sir Robert Peel said in 1819 that 
he would never consent at any period, however remote, to 
impose a limit on the bank’s power of issue. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, one of the most eminent bankers in London, and one 
of the authors of the Bullion Report, said in 1804 that if 
an Act were passed similar to what was afterwards enacted 
in 1844, it would lead to universal fatlure, and this was 
fully verified in 1847, 1857, and 1866. 
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The fact is that Sir Robert Peel had conceived the 
extraordinary idea that all commercial crises were due to 
the excessive issues of bank-notes, and that if he could 
only impose a limit on them, it would prevent commercial 
crises from arising. But Peel did not seem to be aware 
that the most terrible commercial crises and monetary 
panics in the last century took place in countries where 
there were no bank-notes at all. 

Everyone who is conversant with the organization and 
mechanism of banking, into the details of which it is im- 
possible here to enter, knows that imposing a limit on the 
issue of notes is no protection at all against the creation of 
excessive and unsound credit, whereas when a great com- 
mercial crisis takes place there is no possible means of 
assuaging it except by banks having the power to issue 
notes to support commercial houses who can prove them- 
selves to be solvent, but whose assets are not immediately 
realizable. Amateur writers on economics and legislators 
who never had the faintest notion of the organization of 
banking have had bank-notes on the brain. 

In the monetary crisis of 1855 I was in the direction of 
a bank, and circumstances came under my observation 
which have never been mentioned in any book nor in any 
discussion on the subject in Parliament, which showed me 
that the true supreme control of credit and paper currency 
is in the rate of discount. In 1856 I said in my work on 
banking that the true supreme method of controlling credit 
and paper currency is by adjusting the rate of discount by 
the state of the bullion in the bank and by the state of the 
foreign exchanges. This principle is now universally 
acknowledged and recognised to be true, and every bank 
in the world is now managed by this principle. 

In the Committee of the House of Commons of 1858 
which sat upon the great monetary panic of 1857, Mr. 
George Ward Norman, who was one of the keenest sup- 
porters of the Bank Act of 1844, acknowledged that the 
Bank of England found that this principle was amply suffi- 
cient for all their purposes. 
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At a meeting of the Political Economy Club, Sir John 
Lubbock observed to me that it was the greatest discovery 
of the age. As this principle is now fully understood and 
acted upon by all bankers, it is perfectly unnecessary to 
impose a limit on the issue of notes by banks, which was 
utterly condemned by all the highest authorities on bank- 
ing at the time it was proposed, and the experience of the 
Bank of England since 1844 has shown that in times of 
commercial crisis it can only produce universal disaster. 

The Indian Government has declared its intention of 
instituting a thorough and exhaustive inquiry into the 
whole question of banking. It has now a tabula rasa. It 
has the opportunity of instituting a system of banking to 
last for all time, and it is to be fervently hoped that it will 
carry out its declared intention, and that it will adopt that 
system which is proved to be the best by solid reasoning 
and ample experience. : 

It would be quite out of place here to enter into greater 
detail, which would not interest lay readers ; it is sufficient 
to lay down certain broad general considerations. But if 
any person cares to go more deeply into the subject, I may 
mention that I have exhibited the whole of the scientific 
principles and organization of modern banking in my 
“Theory of Credit,’* to which I may refer any readers 
who may wish for fuller information. 


* Publishers: Longmans and Co. 
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THE EURASIAN PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


By A. Nunpy, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


One of the most difficult problems which the British 
Government will have to solve in the near future is that 
relating to the Eurasians of India. The question is daily 
growing in importance by the increase in numbers of those 
who belong to this community, and it will require most 
delicate handling. Claiming to be of the same flesh and 
blood as the ruling race, and at all events a direct result of 
the occupation of India by the British nation, they, with 
some show of reason, seem to think they ought to 
receive some special consideration and exceptional treat- 
ment. That they are loyal to the country from which they 
or their ancestors derived their birth may be admitted as a 
matter of course; in fact, they are proud of their connec- 
tion, be it ever so remote. They have in times past rendered 
most valuable aid in upholding the power and prestige of 
the Government, and at present contribute very largely 
towards making up a volunteer force, whose services may 
be requisitioned in the event of any foreign aggression or 
internal disturbance. But of late there have been indica- 
tions that a spirit of discontent is moving amongst them—a 
feeling that they are receiving, neither at the hands of 
Government, nor of non-official European employers of 
labour, that consideration to which they imagine them- 
selves to be entitled. Some do not hesitate to assert 
that the Government is loosening the tie that binds them 
to it by withholding from them what they consider to 
be their just claims. It is thus quite within the bounds of 
possibility that they, without becoming actively hostile, 
may make themselves very troublesome and create a cause 
of anxiety to the Government. 

So far back as 1860, Lord Canning, the first Viceroy 
of India, fully realized the peculiar significance of the 
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Eurasian problem when he wrote: “I can hardly imagine 
a more profitless, unmanageable community than one so 
composed as the Eurasians. It might be long before it 
would grow to what would be called a class dangerous to 
the State, but very few years will make it, if neglected, a 
glaring reproach to the Government, and to the faith which 
it will, however ignorant and vicious, nominally profess. 
On the other hand, if cared for betimes, it will become a 
source of strength to British rule and usefulness in India.” 
And Lord Lytton, writing twenty years afterwards, recorded 
a minute in which, whilst deploring the condition of this 
community, he struck a warning note as to the consequences 
which would inevitably ensue unless some measures were 
devised to avert what he called “this great political and 
social danger.” He drew the attention of the Local Govern- 
ments to the question, and appointed a Commission in 1879 
to report on the education of Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
children, with the result that certain facilities were granted 
these classes for educating their sons and daughters, a sum 
of money being appropriated for that purpose by the 
Government. At the same time encouragement was given 
to an organization, in different parts of the country, of 
associations for the welfare of Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. 
What has been the outcome of these measures? It would 
be idle to disguise the fact that these remedies have failed 
to accomplish any good. The evil is more accentuated 
now than it was before. The education thus provided has 
to some extent been availed of, but the opportunities for 
utilizing this education have been limited. Lord Lytton 
had foreseen this difficulty, when he wrote: ‘‘ We cannot 
hope that measures for the education of destitute European 
and Eurasian children will be successful, if they are under- 
taken without reference to the means of existence available 
for such children in after-life.” Whilst, on the one hand 
the number of those to be provided for has very iargely 
increased, on the other hand the education imparted to the 
natives has had the effect of ousting to a great extent the 
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Eurasians from that class of appointments which they had 
previously held; moreover, the Government has found 
serious obstacles in the way of making any special pro- 
vision for them, and the non-official European employers 
of labour are showing a preference for men that are born 
and bred in England. As to the associations that had been 
started in various centres, they unfortunately failed to pro- 
duce any good results. They had practically lost sight of 
the object, which ought to have been their chief considera- 
tion, that of consolidating into one community the divergent 
sections into which the Christians of European descent in 
India are divided, and had allowed questions of colour and 
position to influence their mutual relations. No serious 
attempt was made to infuse life into a community, not only 
indifferent to its own interests, but practically inert, and to 
stimulate it with a desire for self-respect, self-help, and 
mutual co-operation, so that by a combined effort there 
would be some chance of promoting the moral, mental and 
physical welfare of the individuals of which it is composed. 
Curiously enough, these associations gave indications of life 
only when their feeble efforts were put forward to resist 
what they considered the encroachments of the natives in 
their attempt at self-advancement and in their agitation for 
obtaining administrative reforms. Asa matter of fact, those 
persons for whose benefit these associations were organized 
took but little interest in them. They were composed of a 
handful of members, most of whom thought they had done 
their duty when they had paid a small annual subscription, 
and as to any practical results, they might have been non- 
existent. 


Before investigating the causes which have reduced the 
Eurasians to their present condition, it will be desirable to 
obtain a precise idea as to who these people are, and how 
it is they happen to be split up into so many sections and 
sub-sections. In the last census the number of Eurasians 
in India is given at 80,000, but at least 20 per cent. more 
may be safely added to this figure to represent the real 
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mixed population in India, for it is an undoubted fact that 
a large number of those belonging to this class took 
advantage of a fair but tell-tale skin to pass themselves 
off as pure Europeans. ‘Taking into account the increase 
in their number within the last ten years, the Eurasians 
may fairly be reckoned at the present time at 120,000. A 
writer in Madras has under the authority of Government 
written a series of ‘‘ bulletins” on anthropology. The last 
number of the A/useum Bulletin contains an interesting 
account of the Eurasians. Mr. Edward Thurston thus 
describes the community: ‘In colour Eurasians range 
from sooty black through sundry shades of brown and 
yellow to pale white, and even, as a very rare exception, 
florid or rosy. The skin darkens with advancing age, and 
even among those with fair skins there remains a tell-tale 
pigment on the neck, knees and elbows, as also in the 
axillae, the glands of which, as in the native, pour out under 
the influence of emotion or exercise a profuse watery 
secretion.” In some cases, indeed, there is hardly any 
trace of the European to be found in them. Those which 
may be said to form the lower strata of the Eurasians are 
generally to be met with in Presidency towns, and in 
smaller numbers they are scattered over the most important 
cities of India, and are usually called ‘“‘ East Indians.” 
‘East Indians” contribute perhaps much the larger pro- 
portion of the mixed population, and are the descendants 
mainly of Portuguese settlers, partly by marriage and partly 
by concubinage with native women. To these must also 
be added the descendants in the third or fourth degree of 
British soldiers serving the East India Company, some of 
whom made India their home, and contracted marriages 
more or less legal with natives. Their progeny in the 
first instance were, of course, Eurasians, but by inter- 
marriages with ‘‘ East Indians” or pure Indians, the Euro- 
pean blood diminished, till at last very little of it is found 
in the veins of the present generation. The condition of 
the “ East Indians” is especially wretched—they find they 
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have no home, no ties to bind them to one country or 
another, and are fully cognizant of the fact that they are 
looked upon with contempt by the Europeans and shunned 
by the Indians. They bear European names, no doubt, 
and adopt a kind of European dress, and speak a corrupt 
form of a European language, but in their habits and mode 
of living they are strongly Oriental. They profess the 
Christian religion, but are most impartial in their devotions 
to deities of other religions. They will as readily illuminate 
their houses in honour of a Hindoo goddess, or make 
offerings to the Zazzas in the Mohurrum in adoration of a 
Mahomedan saint as they will burn a couple of candles to 
propitiate the Virgin Mary. That they have degenerated, 
and are degenerating still more every day, is an undoubted 
fact, and now in the words of the late Archdeacon Baly, 
one of the best friends this community has ever had, they 
have come to be recognised as “in the mass an immoral, 
pampered and unproductive class, too idle or too conceited 
to submit to hard work and practise an honest industry as 
unbecoming their European descent. It has so little of 
European energy and manliness, and approaches so nearly 
to the natives of the country in habits and mode of life, that 
except in the external profession of a different faith, and in 
the partial use of a different language and mode of dress, 
there is not much distinction between them.” 

The Eurasians, properly so called, are mostly of English 
descent, their male progenitors having come out to India 
to fill subordinate offices under Government, or in mercan- 
tile offices and railways, or it may be they were adventurers 
in search of a living. They settled in this country and 
contracted marriages in some cases with the better class of 
** Kast Indians,” and in others with Indian women. Some of 
them no doubt are descendants of soldiers, who, owing to 
some fortuitous circumstance, have been prevented from 
sinking into the class of “ East Indians”; on the other hand, 


there are not a few who can trace their ancestry to Euro- 
peans of high rank, who, previous to the existing facilities 
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for returning to and visiting their homes, were in the habit 
of forming connections with the women of the country, who 
to all intents and purposes took up the position of a wife, 
whether or not a legal ceremony of marriage had been 
observed. Indeed, if we look back to the past history of 
India, we will find the names of some most distinguished 
officers, civil and military, who belonged to this class, and 
whose sons and daughters, having received a good educa- 
tion, married pure Europeans, and thus transmitted their 
Indian blood to their descendants, many of whom at the 
present moment are holding a high position in Anglo- 
Indian society, but they would feel deeply insulted if any- 
one insinuated that there was any mixture of blood in their 
veins. The Eurasians taken as a class are undoubtedly on 
the increase, for they receive Jarge accessions from the 
domiciled Anglo-Indians, who often contract marriages with 
them and become absorbed in them. By the Indians they 
are called £zvanzs (lit., clerks), which at one time accurately 
described their occupation, for their one aim in life seems 
to have been to procure clerkships, and to live and die in 
that capacity. Before higher education was imparted to 
the pure Indians, there was an ample field for the employ- 
ment of Eurasians as section writers and clerks in various 
offices; but with the spread of education they came to be 
gradually ousted by the Hindoos and Mahomedans, who 
were found competent to do the same work on a much 
smaller remuneration. Fortunately for them, a very wide 
and extensive field of employment has been made available, 
which, though not very lucrative in all its branches, on the 
other hand, does not demand a very high education from 
those who join its ranks. The network of railways that is 
gradually spreading over the length and breadth of the 
land affords employment to thousands of Eurasians, who in 
large centres form quite a community of their own. 

But what are the evils which have retarded the material 
and moral advancement of this community? The evils 
are many, and are far-reaching in their results. They may 
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be summarized and considered under the following heads : 
(1) The helplessness and indifference of the Government to 
provide some means of relief; (2) the prejudice and dislike 
of the Eurasians on the part of the Anglo-Indians ; (3) the 
oversensitiveness, false pride and indolence of the Eurasian, 
and his hankering to Europeanize himself; (4) the utter 
absence of any sentiment or desire for union amongst the 
members of this community, and their lack of patriotism. 

1. The Helplessness and Indifference of the Government 
to provide some Means of Relref—\ have already indi- 
cated that the Eurasians have good grounds for asserting a 
claim upon the Government for a special consideration at 
its hands. Why, then, has it failed to discharge its duty 
in this matter? To this various answers are given. Some 
would ascribe it to the indifference of the Government to the 
Eurasian, and hence it has been proposed to send a monster 
petition to Parliament, as if that would bring the executive 
to its bearings; others point out its helplessness as the 
reason why it has been prevented from doing anything for 
this community. The truth lies between the two: the 
Government has been both helpless and indifferent. It is 
helpless, because it stands pledged to govern the country 
free from any favour or prejudice as to race, colour, or 
creed. It is therefore compelled to employ the fittest 
person, and there is no doubt whatever that the Hindous 
and Mahomedans have more readily availed themselves of 
the facilities for education so as to qualify themselves for 
some of the best Government appointments. It is helpless, 
because with a limited exchequer it has to adopt a policy of 
economy, and to resort to the cheapest market for carrying 
on the ordinary work of administration, and it is needless 
to say the Indian supplies the cheaper article. It is help- 
less, because, though the Eurasian is standing at its door 
praying for help, he will not stir an inch to help himself. 
Perhaps this disinclination to self-help on the part of the 
Eurasian is the best justification the Government has for 
doing so little for his benefit. But, at the same time, the 
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Government cannot be altogether acquitted of the charge 
of indifference, for, unless it is prepared to own its adminis- 
trative incapacity, how is it that it was not able to devise 
some plan for organizing Eurasian regiments, and thus 
utilizing a population sunk in abject misery and becoming 
more degraded every day ? It is indifferent, because it does 
next to nothing to encourage technical education, so that 
the people of the country, whether Eurasians or Indians, 
may qualify for some at least of those posts for which men 
have to be brought out from England. It is more than 
indifferent, when it practically deprives the Eurasians of 
the privilege of holding a few good appointments in the 
higher grades of the Police, Public Works, Education, and 
other departments, preferring Englishmen nominated either 
at home or appointed by the Viceroy. 

2. The Dishke of, and Prejudice against, the Eurasian on 
the Part of the Anglo-/ndian.—It would not only be mere 
affectation, but it is really detrimental to their interests, for 
the Eurasians to close their eyes to the fact that the Anglo- 
Indians generally entertain a decided prejudice against 
them, and that there are many who do not hesitate to show 
it in their behaviour towards them. Unfortunately, these 
feelings are not confined to Anglo-Indians in any particular 
sphere of life, but pervade all grades of English society. 
The British soldier strongly objects to the Eurasian 
apothecary, and a few years ago the members of this com- 
munity had almost this department closed against them, 
had it not been for remonstrances addressed to Govern- 
ment by the Calcutta Association. The merchants and 
tradesmen prefer to employ, as clerks and shopkeepers, 
Europeans whom they pay at a high rate. The planter 
selects as his assistant a young man of pure English blood. 
As to what goes on in the railway is no secret. A soldier 
who has taken his discharge is at once engaged at Rs. 60 
or Rs. 70 a month to start with, whilst the Eurasian has 
been doing the same work for years, and has not yet 
obtained the same remuneration. Many a deserving 
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Eurasian has been passed over in civil employ because his 
superior officer had a prejudice to hisclass. The missionary 
societies in connection with the Church of England select 
for ordination either pure Indians or pure Europeans, and 
have deliberately refused to accept such as are of mixed 
blood. In the late controversy on the Eurasian Problem, 
in which the Anglo-Indians took a prominent part, one 
called the Eurasian “a lazy, helpless, useless lout ”; another 
said ‘that he is wanting in self-reliance, pluck, honesty, 
and truth”; a third asserted, “if he is at all sharp, he is 
too sharp, and needs too much looking after; and if dull, 
then he is no use. whatever.” But it is not only in the 
struggle for existence that the Eurasian finds himself 
hampered by prejudice, but this feeling is evinced in a 
more pronounced form in private life; and if the truth 
were known, it is the fear of his being brought into closer 
contact with the Eurasian that often makes him act unfairly 
to members of this class. Ordinarily the two classes do 
not come into contact with each other, but there are some 
Eurasians who, by virtue of their position, are admitted 
as members of the club in Mofussil stations, and are thus 
thrown into the company of Europeans. Their experience 
is indeed humiliating : in most cases they find they are 
merely tolerated, there is no approach to intimacy, no dis- 
position shown to arrive at such a friendly footing as 
characterizes the relations of two Englishmen towards each 
other. There is indeed a great gulf that divides the two 
classes, and it seems utterly impracticable to bridge it. 

3.. The Oversensitiveness, False Pride, and Indolence of 
the Eurasian, and his hankering to Europeanize himself. 
—It would be idle to disguise the fact that the Eurasians 
themselves are responsible to a great extent for the de- 
plorable position they are placed in at present. No doubt 
other causes beyond their control have contributed to this 
result, but for all that, they cannot be absolved from their 
own responsibility in this matter. The mass of the 
Eurasians are certainly poor, and therefore unable to give 
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their sons a good education ; but even in this respect the 
members of this community have made matters worse for 
themselves by neglecting the opportunities afforded them. 
Competition from all sides has been very keen, and in the 
struggle for existence they have met many reverses ; but 
has this struggle been carried on by them in such a way as 
to overcome some of the difficulties that have crossed their 
path ? When we take into account the fact that the Indian 
has first to learn the English language, and then proceed 
with his general studies, we cannot but be struck with the 
fact that he is either more diligent or has a greater aptitude 
for learning, since he is able successfully to compete in 
examinations with the Eurasian, who started with many 
advantages in his favour. The Indian climate is no doubt 
very trying and exhausting, but is it wholly responsible for 
the general impression that the Eurasian loves his ease, 
and would rather sit at home doing nothing than engage in 
work which he either considers not sufficiently dignified or 
remunerative, or not in accordance with his tastes? Some 
thirty years ago a fairly large number of Eurasians were 
members of the executive and judicial services, or were 
heads of departments in various offices. Now in these 
offices only a few of them are to be found, fewer still in the 
executive, and none at all in the judicial. This is owing, to 
a great extent, to the fact that a knowledge of the vernacular 
languages is required for these services and offices, but the 
members of this community have sedulously abstained from 
learning these languages, with the desire to prevent any- 
one perceiving that there was anything Indian about them. 
Eurasians have been found, who pretended inability to 
speak the dialect of that part of India in which they were 
born and bred, or they speak it so badly that it would 
have been impossible to utilize them in a position where it 
was essential that they should be able at least to converse 
with freedom. And can it be honestly denied that there is 
a good deal of justification for the European employers of 
labour cherishing a low estimate of the Eurasian, and com- 
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plaining of his being lazy and wanting in diligence and 
perseverance? An Anglo-Indian post-master in the 
Mofussil once told me that on several occasions, when the 
superior authorities had sent Eurasian clerks to his office, 
his life had been made a misery to him. They were 
irregular in attendance, one wanted to go to a prayer- 
meeting in the evening before his work was finished, 
another to a cricket match, and a third to escort some 
ladies to the band-stand, with the result that the whole 
office was demoralized. Then, again, can the Eurasians be 
altogether acquitted of the charge of improvidence, due to 
some extent to their imitating the Anglo-Indians who are in 
better circumstances or more highly placed? The community, 
taken as a whole, is poor, no doubt, but even as regards 
those amongst them who are enjoying a substantial income, 
we find that their children do not receive a good education, 
partly because they have always lived up to or beyond their 
means, and have saved nothing, and partly that by the time 
a lad is sixteen or eighteen years old he thinks more of 
dress and society than he does of education. Many an 
English merchant in quest of a clerk on Rs. 30 or Rs. 4o 
a month fights shy of a young man coming to him dressed 
in the height of fashion, and rejects him simply because he 
suspects that he will live beyond his means, and may give 
way to temptation. 

4. The Absence of any Sentiment or Desire for Union, and 
the Lack of Patriotism.—This constitutes a great hindrance 
to the advancement of the Eurasians, for not only is there 
an absolute indifference to the general welfare of the com- 
munity, but we find a complete estrangement amongst 
individual members of it. We find one brother divided from 
another, and both from the sister, the father alienated from 
the son. And why? Because circumstances have placed 
them in different spheres of life. Thus, there is a complete 
disintegration of family ties and interests, and if this be so 
where the family is concerned, it can be imagined how 
absolute must be the estrangement in the case of strangers. 
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A Eurasian, as soon as he obtains a certain social position, 
proceeds to ignore the existence of those of his class who 
are not equally fortunate, carrying it sometimes so far as to 
avoid exchanging a word. The Bishop of Lucknow, in his 
annual address last year to the Allahabad Association, laid 
special stress on this matter. He said: “There are, I 
know, some men who, when they rise to a position, are apt 
to forget their origin and their domicile—apt to kick 
away the ladder up which they have climbed.” There are 
thousands of well-to-do Eurasians scattered over India of 
whom it may be said, that their interests are centred in 
their self and in the immediate members of their family, 
who have joined no associations, and are altogether careless 
as to the poorer members of their community. Some years 
ago a general meeting of the N.W.P. Association was con- 
vened at Allahabad, and of the many that were invited 
only three attended, two of whom happenéd to be passing 
through during the Christmas vacation. 

But the lack of patriotism in the Eurasian is an evil 
against the recognition of which he has deliberately set his 
face, whilst it is gradually undermining the whole fabric of 
his existence, and will surely in the near future bring about 
a serious catastrophe. The success of the Englishman is 
due to his indomitable energy and perseverance, his love of 
independence, and his patriotism, which is prominently 
developed in the American or Canadian, or Australian 
or South African colonist. Wherever the Englishman 
goes he is actuated by the one desire to make the country 
of his adoption a home to all intents and purposes, and by 
all the means in his power to advocate the interests of that 
country. And this characteristic is more strongly de- 
veloped in his descendants, who are deeply attached to the 
land wherein they were born, and whose advancement and 
prosperity claim their first consideration. But what do we 
find in India? The Eurasian refers as his home to a 
country which his forefathers quitted for ever, and of which 
he possesses absolutely no knowledge, and is indifferent to 
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the fate of that country wherein he resides, and which is 
to provide him and his descendants with a living. The 
Indian blood which flows in his veins should constitute a 
sufficient reason for enlisting his affections, but this is a fact 
which he altogether ignores. And even apart from this 
claim on him, he might make a virtue of necessity, con- 
sidering how his own welfare is dependent on the pros- 
perity of the country, and show some little interest in its 
affairs. But no; the attitude he adopts is, ‘‘ Perish India! 
it is no concern of mine.” 

Is the condition, then, of the Eurasians utterly hopeless ? 
I think not. If they were to correct the failings which we 
have pointed out, and if the Government and the Anglo- 
Indian employers of labour do their duty towards them, 
there would be some amelioration in their condition. Let 
us consider what each can do towards this desirable end. 

1. The eradication of race prejudice. Let the Eurasian 
cultivate self-respect, and show the people around him that 
he is not ashamed of himself. Let him by his conduct impress 
upon the Anglo-Indian that, though not quite the same 
as what he is, the Eurasian is as good as he is. But what 
he does at present is this: he goes to the Englishman and 
says, ‘1 am what you are, and ” Well, before he has 
finished the sentence the Englishman has laughed outright. 
The Anglo-Indian has a horror for affectation and the 
putting on of false appearances ; he would gladly concede 
the respect due to a Eurasian, but that the latter insists on 
making himself out what he is not. Nothing can do away 
with the fact that he is of mixed blood, but why need he be 
ashamed of this? The higher castes of Indfans are Aryans, 
and come from the same stock as the Englishman, who, by 
the way, is a product of a curious mixture of the Phcenicians, 
Kelts, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Amongst 
the Eurasian grievances is one that none of their men are 
ever appointed as members of the Supreme or Provincial 
Councils. How can the Government nominate them when 
they take a pride, as it were, in displaying their ignorance 
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about India, and do not profess to be interested even in 
their own community ? But with a more healthy sentiment 
pervading amongst them, it is certain the Eurasians would 
begin to take an interest in the land of their birth, and 
would adapt their studies and their aims in a different 
direction to what they are doing at present, as well as avoid 
those pitfalls and snares of improvidence, which they fall 
into by a close imitation of the Anglo-Indian. 

2. Let the Eurasians cultivate a spirit of union amongst 
the members of their own community, and assert them- 
selves as such, not acting as mere appendages to the 
Anglo-Indian. Let associations be organized at different 
centres, and branch associations at every large Mofussil 
station. Let fresh life be infused in those already in 
existence in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Bangalore, and 
Allahabad, and let deputations of two or three members go 
forth from these cities and hold public meetings, or inter- 
view prominent Eurasians in different stations, and thus 
secure adherents to the good cause. There is some talk of 
starting a Eurasian journal in Allahabad. Nothing could 
be better, for there is urgent need of this community being 
roused from its apathy by some home truths being told to 
it by a party whom they cannot suspect of bearing any ill- 
will towards them, and who will denounce in no sparing 
terms the failings of the Eurasian. And, indeed, it would 
be most desirable to have separate journals for each Presi- 
dency, so that local interests may not be overlooked. 
Within the last two years the existing associations have 
given indications of a certain amount of activity. But to 
start with, a blunder has been committed which will in the 
long-run be detrimental to the interests of the Eurasians. 
The name by which these associations have hitherto been 
known was Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, but 
the Calcutta Association first started the idea that it was 
desirable to drop the term Eurasian, not only as applied to 
it, but as regards the Eurasian himself, and call him Anglo- 
Indian. As was to be expected, the proposal was actively 
resented by the dondé-fde Anglo-Indian, and a certain 
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amount of plain speaking was indulged in by both sides. 
Notwithstanding these mutual recriminations, the proposal 
was adopted. The other associations were appealed to. 
Bombay, where the Portuguese element strongly predomi- 
nates, accepted the Calcutta suggestion ; Madras wisely 
refused ; Allahabad cannot make up its mind one way or 
another, and has deferred the consideration of the subject. 
Thus, by one stroke of the pen the dark-skinned Eurasian 
of Calcutta and Bombay has been converted—at least in 
name—into the white-complexioned European. What was 
the necessity of this change in the name which a com- 
munity has borne for a long period? It was said that some 
Anglo-Indians and a larger number of Eurasians, who, on 
the strength of a fair but tell-tale skin, were desirous of 
passing themselves off for what they were not, refused to 
join associations that were styled Eurasian. What has been 
the net result? The names of a few Anglo-Indians and a 
few Eurasians, who were ashamed of themselves, have been 
enlisted, but for all practical purposes it has done the 
Eurasian community no good, whilst it has subjected it to 
a good deal of unnecessary ridicule. Advertisements that 
used formerly to be worded, ‘‘No Eurasian need apply,” 
now appear in the form, ‘‘ None but pure Europeans need 
apply.” The planter or merchant, when he receives an 
application from an “ Anglo-Indian” writes back to inquire 
if he isa pure European. The traffic manager of a railway, 
when applied to for the post of a guard or driver by one 
bearing this dubious title, takes good care to satisfy himself 
as to the identity of the individual. Thus, the Eurasian 
by posing as an Anglo-Indian does not benefit in any way, 
but by entering into a partnership with him is likely to do 
himself harm. Each class has its separate interests and its 
separate grievances; the aims of the one are naturally 
higher than the aims of the other. If the demand of the 
Anglo-Indian Association is conceded by the Government, 
and men for the higher appointments in the Police, Public 
Works, etc., are more largely recruited in India, the 
Eurasians will not necessarily benefit by this, for they will 
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be quietly ignored ; and if non-official European employers 
of labour respond to the appeal addressed to them, there is 
not the slightest likelihood of the restriction “ No Eurasian 
need apply” being removed. The single-mindedness of 
some of the Anglo-Indians in their desire to associate the 
Eurasian in a joint agitation is not very convincing. 
There are no doubt a few who are actuated by good 
motives, others are notoriety-hunters, and others, again, 
have the shrewdness to perceive that by themselves they 
have neither the right to expect any sympathy nor to assert 
any demand. They came out to this country in the 
different services, or in the railway, or as merchants, or 
barristers, and will leave India as soon as they are entitled 
to a pension or have earned a competence. Some of these 
would like their sons, who have failed to do anything in 
England, to be provided for, and with the influence they 
possess they sometimes succeed in their endeavours. But 
they feel they cannot assert any substantial claims, hence 
their desire to combine with the Eurasians. At the same 
time, they do not care to be associated with anyone calling 
himself a Eurasian ; they have therefore tried to wheedle 
those who belong to this class to drop their obnoxious 
name. The number of domiciled Europeans in India is 
comparatively small, and of the lower class of them it may be 
said that some have married Eurasians and become identi- 
fied with them ; and as to others, they are thrown into the 
society of members of this community, and in the next 
generation or two will become absorbed with them. It is the 
non-domiciled Anglo-Indian, and the higher class of those 
which are domiciled here, whose interests are not co- 
ordinate with the Eurasians, and association with whom 
can do this class no good. Of course, the sympathy and 
advice of men like Bishop Clifford and Justice Knox will 
always be valuable, but for any active work that has to be 
done the Eurasians must depend on their own exertions, 
and those of the leaders chosen from their own community. 

3. The establishment by Government of technical and 
industrial schools. Government is open to the charge of 
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having done so little to encourage technical and scientific 
education. Having regard to the number of railways, 
factories, mills and mines that are being opened, a large 
field of employment is available to the Eurasian, if he were 
qualified ; but not being so, it is at present appropriated 
by imported European labour. If the necessary training 
had been given, hundreds of Eurasian youths who are now 
almost destitute would have been provided for; but it 
seems as if it were the deliberate policy of the Government, 
just as it buys stores in England which might be had 
cheaper in this country, to perpetuate the employment of 
English skilled labour, to the detriment of those born in 
this country. This is undoubtedly a matter in respect to 
which associations of all communities might combine, to 
start a vigorous agitation, and bring pressure to bear on 
the Government to create facilities for obtaining a good 
technical, artistic, and scientific education, to encourage the 
pupils by offering rewards and prizes to the most deserving, 
and by giving them employment, if declared efficient, and, 
lastly, to form at different centres museums, by which the 
public taste might be cultivated and information diffused. 

4. The removal of restrictions to promotion from the 
provincial to the Imperial service. The division into two 
services has struck a serious blow to the Eurasians. 
Formerly a good many men at the present moment holding 
appointments in the higher grade of the Police, Public 
Works, Educational, and other departments were promoted 
from the subordinate grade. Now a hard and fast line has 
been drawn, and no Eurasian can expect any advancement, 
however efficient he is, or what meritorious service he has 
rendered. Surely an experienced inspector of police may 
reasonably be expected to make a more efficient head of 
the district police than a raw youth who knows nothing of 
the people, their language, or their habits. The Engineer- 
ing College at Roorkee has produced some very capable 
men, but it appears to be the deliberate aim of the Govern- 
ment to reduce it into a second-rate institution, so as to 
draw all its officers for the Public Works Department from 
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Cooper's Hill. Of course, if the Eurasians, who are the 
chief losers, choose to sit quiet and do nothing, they need 
not grumble at their position. They must not only agitate, 
but qualify themselves to meet the demand there is for 
skilled labour. If duly qualified, there is every hope that 
they will meet eventually with justice both at the hands of 
Government and the non-official employers of labour. 

5. The organization of Eurasian regiments. After 
making full allowance for those who may be able to secure 
appointments under the Government, in the railways, or 
elsewhere, there will still remain a large number of 
Eurasians who have to be provided for. What can be 
done for them? Various schemes have been propounded, 
but have not been acted on, as they were found to be either 
unsuitable or impracticable. Bearing in mind the result of 
the attempt at Eurasian colonization in Whitefield in the 
Madras Presidency, we may dismiss the scheme of hill 
settlements as one possessing too many difficulties to be 
attended with success. The Eurasian has neither the 
desire nor the experience and physique requisite for a 
farmer on a small scale, ready to put his hand to the plough 
if necessary. There is no room, either, for emigration, 
which has been suggested by some. Recent events have 
shown how strictly the colour-line is drawn in the colonies, 
who would without doubt object to and disallow Eurasian 
immigration. There then remains only one other alter- 
native, that of organizing Eurasian regiments. This is a 
very vexed question, which has already been decided 
adversely to the Eurasians, but the Government must see 
that this class is daily increasing, and that their destitution 
is still more on the increase. The highest authorities have 
predicted that, unless something is done to relieve them, 
they will become a source of anxiety. The Government 
has therefore to face this difficulty, and resort to the only 
remedy available, that of organizing a number of Eurasian 
regiments. Surely our statesmen will be able to remove 
any obstacles to the achievement of such an important object. 


GorAKHPORE, N.W.P., INDIA. 
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EXPLOITATIONS IN UGANDA. 


By Harotp BInpDLoss, 
Author of “In the Niger Country.” 


THERE have been issued two important Parliamentary 
papers* dealing with this comparatively newly - opened 
region, the report on the Uganda railway by Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, k.c.1.E., and Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald’s 
account of his expeditions into the surrounding territory. 
Even glanced at superficially they demand attention, but 
the interest is deepened to those who, knowing how the 
Englishman lives, and too often dies, in tropical Africa, 
can read between the tersely-written lines, and realize at 
what cost this extension of dominion has been won for us. 
The story of the Uganda railway would make a romance 
in itself, as would that of many a similar undertaking 
carried out successfully in spite of heat, starvation, and 
fever, and afterwards recorded in brief official terms. But 
this work was done with precaution and foresight, and 
therefore without needless loss of life—some there must 
always be—for the sick were skilfully tended, and it thus 
compares favourably with other railways in the tropics 
whose every sleeper was laid in blood. 

It may be taken as an axiom in many parts of Africa 
that one railroad is far better than either troops or gun- 
boats (which latter on the East Coast station cost some 
4 110,000 per annum) for the putting down of slavery, while 
without it the advent of the white trader only encourages 
the hateful system. The reason for this is plain. The 
slaves formerly shipped overseas in dhows from Muscat 
were after all a minority, while wherever the European 
sets up his factory there is need of means of transport 
between the hinterland and the coast, for merchandise 
travels long distances in Africa. To all intents and pur- 
poses there are no roads. Beasts die on the West Coast of 


* Parliamentary Papers, Africa, Nos. 5 and 9. 
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something akin to fever, on the East of the tsetse fly, and 
the head of the ¢enga-tenga man is the only means of re- 
placing them. Therefore, as most negroes despise laborious 
work, the inland, and unostentatious, slave trade keeps 
pace with the extension of the white man’s commerce. In 
West Africa this is also the case, and a caravan of 
9,000 men once entered a certain town with merchandise 
for shipment from a British port near by, many of whom 
were slaves. Now, one locomotive will do the work 
of scores of porters, especially in sterile regions where 
each man must carry many days’ rations as well as his load, 


‘and by killing the demand naturally ruins the trade. 


Further, traffic into Uganda was almost crippled by the 
fact that it took nearly three weeks to traverse a foodless 
region, so that if the donkeys which carried the com- 
missariat died, as they generally did, the «endo, or 
expedition, came back helpless. The railroad which will 
change all this, and much more besides, was commenced 
at Mombasa in December, 1895, and the initial difficulties 
can only be thoroughly realized by those who know the 
tropics. There was neither shelter nor food available for 
the swarm of subordinates and labourers imported largely 
from India, speaking many different languages, and often 
antagonistic to each other. There was neither wharf nor 
jetty, an indifferent harbour, and in the heat of the tropics, 
intensified by the distressful steaminess which hangs over 
the edge of the sea, material had somehow to be landed on 
an open beach and dragged up a steep incline. Then the 
worthless and drunken were weeded out—and we read 
there were many of these—cranes, houses, hospitals, and 
workshops had to be built, and with infinite difficulty a 
commissariat established, while the port was presently 
moved to Kilindini, on the further side of Mombasa 
Island. 

Next it was necessary to construct a temporary wooden 
bridge a third of a mile long to the mainland, and shortly 
afterwards the Rabai range rose across the path, where the 
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constructors were forced to practically double the track, 
laying a temporary one with sharp curves and heavy grades 
to bring up provisions and materials for the builders of the 
more level permanent one. Indeed, this expedient was 
necessary throughout much of the way. About the fiftieth 
mile the rails ran into the Taru desert, where there was less 
grading ; but a desert in Africa is by no means always a 
level waste of sand. Instead, much of it is covered with 
dense, dwarf forest, laced and bound together by many 
kinds of thorns, and it is necessary to enter such a waste 
to form even a faint conception of it. Every growing 
thing seems contrived especially to lacerate the human 
flesh, while so closely is the whole bound together that 
only an axe or matchet may open a passage. Further, 
the stuff when hewn down will seldom burn; thus, treble 
labour is necessary to pile it clear of the track, while nothing 
eatable can be found in it. 

Again, through all that country there is a dearth of 
water fit for use in boilers, much less for drinking, and 
special tank-trains had constantly to be run. Indeed, 
when one reads how in this place it was charged with 
bitter salts, and in another merely liquid mud, one wonders 
how it was possible to keep steam on the locomotives at 
all, or save the labourers from destruction. Water in the 
tropics is a treacherous article. There are streams in 
West Africa of which if a horse drinks he dies, though 
to human beings they are innocuous, and the reverse 
at times holds good. Then, for some reason good water 
when stored in tanks occasionally develops unsuspected 
properties, and decimates a camp with dysentery. Thus, 
as was to be expected, more sickened of such diseases than 
fever, and it is a high testimony to the medical skill that 
thrice the number did not perish. Fever, too, from the 


same reason, was less fatal than usual in such undertakings, 
although the total of suffering was sufficient, and that 
it is trying to work in blinding heat or the still worse 
suffocating damp of the tropics when shaken by malaria the 
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writer can testify. One’s head aches intolerably, there is a 
racking pain down the back and in every joint, while to 
remember things in their order is exceedingly difficult ; 
indeed, he can recall trying to pay coloured labourers some 
450 in British currency, and taking all day to count 
it. This is at a blood-temperature of about 102°; when 
it rises to over 104° or 105° the sufferer’s troubles cease, 
for he either dies off quietly or lies still in a blessed in- 
difference to pain and surroundings. 

Later arose the difficulty of transport from rail-head to 
the advance parties, in which camels, mules, oxen, donkeys, 
died off as imported; in one expedition, for instance, 
one returned out of 120, while an unfortunate contractor 
lost three lakhs of rupees, and out of 130 camels and 
140 bullocks saved only 15, half-dead. The humble 
“jigger” also crippled the human carriers and coolie 
labourers, and there seem to have been some 15,000 of 
these, while, without tracing its genealogy, the writer may 
mention what he has learned from a personal acquaintance 
with the pernicious insect. Throughout much of tropical 
Africa, if you walk with uncovered feet, even in tent or 
house, you will probably find a curious tickling follow, most 
likely under the big toe-nail—that is to say, if one is lucky. 
Then the wise man gets a negro skilled in such matters to 
take the tiny intruder out with knife or needle, while if 
this is neglected or impossible, burrowing deeper presently 
it swells, and a numerous progeny eat their way through 
the foot until the latter rots away. You may see negroes 
often with only the stump of an ankle left, and the writer 
has been told, though he has not witnessed it, that the 
jigger invades other portions of the body as well. 

There was next a stretch of uncovered, rolling desert, 
utterly devoid of food, to traverse in the Athi plains, while 
all the time the varying level rises from the coast to the 
heights of the interior, until some 350 miles from the sea 
a ridge 7,800 feet above tide-level has to be crossed, and 
a precipitous dip negotiated into a rift 2,000 feet deep, 
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which, extending far north and south, divides the Kikuyu 
and Mau escarpments, the latter rising some 3,000 feet 
above it. Here for a time at least rope-inclines perforce 
will be used. Then there is an abrupt slope down to the 
journey’s end on Lake Victoria. So malaria-swamp, im- 
penetrable scrub, mountain ridges, scorching plains, and 
the fluted sugar-loaf escarpment—for such the twin heights 
appear in profile—had to be surveyed and crossed with 
mostly untrained labourers, many sicknesses fought with, 
and sometimes armed raiders, too—perhaps one of the 
most difficult pieces of rail-laying attempted in the world. 
Yet between December, 1895, and December, 1898, 
256 miles had been laid, at a cost of some 1,500 men of 
ail colours dead or invalided, though perhaps the most 
difficult work remains yet to do. 

Even when the steel highway is finished to the waters 
of Victoria, it appears, commercially speaking, very doubtful 
whether we shall ever get our money back. With the 
exception of the Singo highlands and some other uplands, 
the country is evidently unfitted for European coloniza- 
tion ; that is to say, the majority of white men will more 
readily find a grave than a home in it, and the others 
exist as it were upon sufferance. The rivers, too, which 
elsewhere serve as channels of communication, are here 
rather huge obstacles, for many are choked with papyrus 
and forests of giant reeds impassable by canoe, and often 
unfordable by carriers, so close are their nine-foot stems. 
Then there is the labour difficulty, for the Waganda and 
their offshoots are scarcely adaptable, and an ever-present 
trouble in finding food, the banana fried half-ripe, or made 
into flour, being practically the only thing available, and we 
find it recorded that all provisions for the 15,000 railroad 
men had to be imported. It is curious that while banana 
flour is largely made by these unskilled semi-savages the 
writer once found a white man in the Canaries who had 
spent much time and money on all kinds of costly appliances, 
and failed to satisfactorily produce it. 
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Still, the coolie may perhaps colonize Uganda, and once 
established there on an outlet from the heart of Africa, even 
if we fail, as we probably shall, to settle white cultivators 
upon the soil, we may hope to set up a great mart for 
British goods, and gather in equatorial produce, which 
would otherwise gravitate westwards through the Congo 
State. It has been proved elsewhere that when the 
market is opened wholly unexpected customers flock in, 
while, strange to say, distance seems no object to the 
slothful African. At least, it is so in other parts of the 
Dark Continent, for the negro even more than the Bantu 
seems born with the trading instinct, and from almost 
unknown regions, passed often through many hands, mer- 
chandise flows in. 

Then there is the moral side of the question, the sup- 
pression of slavery, the letting in of civilization, and the 
establishment of even justice, which the British, though 
somewhat egotistically and often blunderingly, accept as 
their special mission. There is evidently need for the 
latter, because between the Soudanese mutineers who until 
recently appear to have run riot over the country, Moslem 
raiders from the North, and predatory intertribal wars, the 
state of Uganda has not been a happy one. Also—sur- 
prising, perhaps, to those who have not seen the same 
thing elsewhere—the work of the officials in attempting to 
maintain the Pax Britannica has been further hampered by 
the preachers of peace, because the missionaries’ adherents 
of different faith, besides hating each other with a deadly 
natred, occasionally coerce the heretical or collect proselytes 
by force of arms. This is unfortunate, but I know much 
the same appertained in the Niger country, where, as in 
Uganda, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike by disputes, 
which are often more than wordy, bring discredit on a 
common Christianity. In both regions the mutual re- 
criminations have almost a ludicrous side, especially in 
Uganda, when one party declares it has made twice the 
number of converts the other has, and the latter answer 
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that the said converts were incorrigible thieves and 
drunkards they had turned out of their fold. To those 
who cared to follow it, and remembered Justinian, a recent 
newspaper correspondence must have proved an interesting 
object-lesson. And meantime through much of dark Africa, 
one and indivisible despite its wrappings of superstition, the 
faith of Islam steadily advances, teaching at least sobriety, 
and more or less skilled industry. It has struck the writer, 
among keener observers, that the missionaries often fail by 
reason of what some of them glory in—the casting out of 
fear, because the negro seems as yet hardly fitted to grasp 
the idea of doing well for the love of it, and a grim, sword- 
hilt religion, with its /ex talionis, makes a finer man of 
him. It is also little use sending him a man whose only 
qualifications are zeal and allegiance to the doctrines of his 
particular sect, for even the naked heathen discriminates, 
and looks for moral power or personal bravery. Failing to 
discover these, he classifies his would-be teacher as a “ white 
bushman,” sometimes, I regret to say, with a forcible British 
adjective and the word “low” in front of it. 

Much light has been thrown upon the lesser-known 
region surrounding Uganda proper by the work of the 
expeditions under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, espe- 
cially that northwards by the great Lake Rudolf towards 
the Abyssinian border. Here again the lack of food and 
the native cultivator’s insecurity of tenure are made manifest, 
while the story is chiefly that of a grim race with starva- 
tion, and a running fight by unfed men with the physically 
splendid Turkana, who stalked them through the under- 
growth or tried to storm the midnight camp, fighting on 
occasion with desperate gallantry. Well it was for the 
white officers that they had good men from the fighting 
Soudan, and loyal Swahilis to follow them. In fact, in 
spite of its cut-and-dry record—for the Government does 
not encourage sensational writing—the account of the 
starving column limping at last into Ngabato, with the last 
ounce of rations exhausted, to find the relief expedition 
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had not arrived, and how stubbornly holding on with a 
twelve days’ march ahead they met it the same day, form a 
thrilling narrative. 

Another expedition starting to Latuka, partly in the 
hope of joining hands with the Egyptian forces via Sobat 
and the Nile, penetrated the mutineers’ country and terri- 
tories partly ruled by Moslem potentates. Here again 
food could not be found, and men starved and sickened 
on rations of ground-nuts. They were further soaked in 
drenching rain, the equatorial deluge which, coming down 
in solid sheets, hurls the mould into the air, scrambled and 
hewed over mountain-sides and through bamboo jungles. 
During the march there was the constant prospect of trouble 
with the late mutineers, and Captain Kirkpatrick sent out 
with a survey party was treacherously murdered, after which 
a hard battle was fought. This northern region would 
seem to be overrun with well-trained soldiers, who have 
set up petty kingdoms of their own, Emin’s men, old 
Egyptian soldiers, mutineers from the British service, and 
some Dervishes, while apparently its subjugation would be 
most difficult. 

Indeed, the more one investigates the present condition of 
the region about Uganda, the stronger is the conviction that 
the few white men have entered a hornets’ nest. Still, 
more difficult things have been done than its setting in 
order, and it is gratifying to find that some of these 
splendid banditti are tendering allegiance to the Govern- 
ment again. In Africa, at any rate, the warrior-robber, 
who has seen the error of his ways, if ruled with a strong 
hand makes an unexcelled policeman. That is why on the 
West Coast our black constabulary are largely recruited 
from Moslem semi-raiders of the hinterland, who proved 
at Bida and elsewhere that they will fight to the death 
beside their new masters. The tribesman of this kind 
seeks diligently for the strongest and boldest leader. 

During the whole of these expeditions the officers were 
forced to curious expedients to purchase donkeys, which 
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where available replaced the “human. carrier” as a 
transporter of commissariat. However, as the murderous 
tsetse confines its operation to the region nearer the coast, 
goats, sheep, cows, and bullock-skins were the medium, 
six donkeys being the value of one cow, and one donkey 
representing ten sheep. The rupee has been lately intro- 
duced as a means of currency, but so far with small success. 
Britons abroad often do curious things, and there is a 
ludicrous side of the matter when one reads of an army 
officer setting up as a connoisseur of donkeys. Still, there 
is no doubt he did it thoroughly, with the conscientious 
attention to details, and not so much adaptability to cir- 
cumstances as the power of forcing circumstances to adapt 
themselves, which characterizes the British colonizer the 
world over. 

The last march of the split expedition to the help of the 
starving column returning from Lake Rudolf forms a 
splendid story, of the collection of food in spite of almost 
unsurmountable difficulties, and fighting a way through the 
fastnesses of savage ranges, where every chief conspired 
to throw obstacles in their path. Shot at by poisoned 
arrows, rushed by spearmen, storming caves and barri- 
cades, crossing an apparently unscalable range, they held 
on, and at last, fording the Wei Wei River amidst the 
wildest enthusiasm, met the starving column they had faced 
so muchtohelp. One likes that phrase “ wild enthusiasm ” ; 
it shows the real human nature through the concise sim- 
plicity of the Government report, in which no man tells 
how much it cost him to do the thing. That appeared 
desirable, so we did it, he says; another was murdered, 
and we buried him. 

The moral of the whole is that Uganda and its .sur- 
roundings is not the kind of place one would recommend 
rash emigration to. All the way from Lake Rudolf to 
Mombasa its inhabitants have apparently much difficulty 
in feeding themselves ; indeed, of late they have died like 
flies of famine, and the even worse sicknesses that follow. 
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There is also, perhaps, a danger of trouble with the 
Abyssinians, for bands of their predatory horsemen periodi- 
cally raid it, and Menelik’s Christian warriors are clearly 
foemen of the very grimmest kind, as evinced by the awful 
Italian defeat at Amba Alagui. Still, with the help of the 
sturdy Soudanese and the faithful Swahili, in due time we 
shall doubtless establish some degree of order and pros- 
perity there; while lying as it does in the fairway between 
Rhodesia and the Egyptian Soudan, it forms an important 
link in the chain of British influence—we were going to 
say territory—which is extending from Table Bay to 
Alexandria. Whether Egypt and the Transvaal will 
eventually be permanently welded in, too, as yet it is pre- 
mature to say. 
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MOROCCO: THE MOGADOR CONFLICT, 
DECEMBER, 1899. 


By Ion PErRDICARIS. 


A SHEREEFIAN Firman, Marcu 1, 1879. 


“By this present Edict we publish, by the grace of God, and confirm 
the powers accorded by our ancestors—may God have mercy on their 
souls !—to the foreign representatives at Tangier, which powers we hereby 
authorize them to exercise, to wit, to admit or refuse all vessels arriving at 
the ports of our empire, to declare quarantine against them, and to deter- 
mine its duration according to sanitary regulations. 

“The exercise of these functions by the foreign representatives, who are 
more familiar with and better qualified to administer such sanitary laws 
than others, is strictly limited to the sea, and does not apply to the land. 

‘“« The delegations of these powers by our forefathers to the foreign repre- 
sentatives is an evident proof of the friendly regard of the latter, and shows 
the pains they take on behalf of our subjects. 

“ Under the Imperial seal of the Sultan Mulai el Hassan.” 


A most gracious and reasonable epistle, as the reader may 
observe, but, alas! the good Sultan, Mulai el Hassan, is 
dead these five years since, and with the advent of the boy 
Sultan, Mulai Abd-el-Aziz, who in all things is guided by 
the advice of the Grand Vizir, Ben Misa, the relations 
existing between the Sanitary Council, referred to in the 
above rescript, and the Moorish authorities, are not only less 
cordial than in those days, but have reached a stage which 
threatens not merely the efficiency of the Council, but its 
very existence. 

Early in this year, 1899, urgent representations were 
made to the Mekhazen, or native Government, to forbid 
for the present the annual departure of Mohammedan 
pilgrims for Mecca, in view of the likelihood of the outbreak 
of the plague either at Mecca itself or on the route tra- 
versed by the pilgrims. Such a measure had been adopted 
on former occasions, but this year the Moorish Government 
declined to accede to the suggestion. 
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Some hundreds of pilgrims from different parts of Morocco 
consequently embarked, and before their return cases of 
plague had already occurred at Jeddah, the port whence 
the Hajis re-embark on their return journey. The Sanitary 
Council thereupon decided that all travellers arriving from 
foul or suspected ports should undergo quarantine on the 
small island at Mogador, which had hitherto been used for 
this purpose on similar occasions. The island in question 
is not especially well adapted to the requirements of a 
quarantine station, since it is situated too near the main- 
land and to the town of Mogador itself, so that evasion is 
not impossible, as the natives are good swimmers; still, it is 
the only available locality where it would be possible to 
isolate the occupants without employing a considerable 
armed force. Unfortunately, this very circumstance had 
led the Moorish authorities to select the site for the estab- 
lishment of a prison, where a large number.of unfortunate 
political captives were already confined. The demand for 
its cession was at first categorically refused. 

The returning pilgrims would soon arrive. There was 
but little time for prolonged negotiations between the 
Council at Tangier and the Grand Vizir at Morocco City, as 
it requires quite one month for an answer from the capital, 
even when it pleases the dilatory natives to give their 
immediate attention to official despatches, and all that could 
be secured was the unwilling concession of the unoccupied 
portion of the island, far too limited an area ; and, besides, 
it would be impossible to isolate cases owing to the crowded 
prisons close at hand, and the constant communication 
between these and the town which could not be controlled. 
Some of the more energetic among the foreign representa- 
tives at once proposed a joint naval demonstration off 
Mogador, and the occupation of the island by force, if it 
should not be immediately vacated and the prisoners be 
removed. 

The various Ministers consulted their respective Govern: 
ments, but the replies were uncertain, and there was no 
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unanimous resolution. Fortunately, the Russian Minister, 
who had just returned from Morocco and had been received 
with especial attention as the first representative directly 
accredited by the Tsar to the Sultan of Morocco, wrote a 
friendly but emphatic letter urging the Sultan to accede to 
the demands of the Sanitary Council, a course advised by 
other European counsellors nearer at hand, and at the 
eleventh hour the Mekhazen very reluctantly conceded 
the use of the entire island, and ordered the removal of the 
prisoners, many of whom had already died of diseases con- 
sequent upon overcrowding, filth, insufficient nourishment, 
or simple starvation, thus outrageously anticipating His 
Imperial Majesty's orders. ) 

This was in May last, the period when the foreign 
Ministers generally absent themselves on leave. On this 
occasion two only, the Italian and the Spanish Ministers, 
remained at their posts, but the latter, Don Emilio de 
Ojeda,* is, fortunately, one of the most strenuous defenders 
of sanitary interests, and chiefly at his suggestion it had 
been decided, before his colleagues took their departure, 
that each foreign Government should advance a sum of 
10,000 francs to temporarily equip the Mogador lazaretto. 
In this way a sum of 70,000 francs was procured, which 
sum, it was assumed, would ultimately be reimbursed by 
the Sultan’s Government. It was further agreed to pur- 
chase disinfectants, stoves for the disinfection of clothes, 
and to have temporary shelter erected for the pilgrims on 
their arrival. | 

The chiefs of the various other legations thereupon grace- 
fully took their departure, leaving their secretaries to carry 
out these instructions. 

Early in June Dr. Cortes, the physician of the Sanitary 
Council, accompanied by a force of some thirty infirmary 


* Monsieur de Ojeda’s reputation is not confined to Morocco; he has 
held, among other important posts, that of Secretary to the late Hispano- 
American Peace Commission at Paris, and is an accomplished littérateur 
and an admirable linguist. 
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attendants and artisans to erect the stove-sheds, etc., started 
for Mogador. 

The Moorish officials assert that no communication was 
addressed to the native authorities at Morocco or to the 
Governor or port authorities at Mogador, and that the 


expedition, disregarding every form of courtesy or official 


etiquette, proceeded to take possession of the island, and 
to erect the stoves and sheds which they had brought with 
them without the permission of the native Government. 
The Moorish authorities, both at Mogador and at 
Morocco, who realized that sooner or later they would be 
called upon to pay for this expense, a quite unsolicited outlay 
and activity, were all highly indignant. Whilst most un- 
fortunately the foreign Consuls at Mogador, although they 
had been duly informed, by their respective legations at 
Tangier, of the measures to be executed, were also unfavour- 
ably disposed, and complained that the sanitary physician, 
Dr. Cortes, who was in command, did not call upon them, 
nor solicit their good offices, prior to commencing opera- 
tions. As a matter of fact, Dr. Cortes, on his arrival at 
Mogador, was informed that a vessel crowded with returning 
pilgrims was expected in a few hours, so that he was obliged 
to remain on the island to hurry all preparations ; but, as 
soon as he was free to do so, he called on the French Consul, 
who was the doyen of the consular body at Mogador. 
These Consuls, it should be explained, are mostly resi- 
dent merchants, and as such were opposed to the island 
being used as a lazaretto, fearing that its proximity might 
prove prejudicial to trade and to the shipping interests 
generally. This opposition of the Consuls has, indeed, been 
always an awkward feature in the question, but it is espe- 
cially to be regretted that the Moorish authorities should 
have been allowed to utilize it at this critical juncture as a 
weapon against the Sanitary Council. As to the assertion 
of the Moorish authorities, that they had not been duly 
notified, this is absurd in face of the fact that both Dr. 
Cortes and the President of the Sanitary Council had, 
before the expedition left Tangier, called on the Sultan’s 
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delegate Minister of Foreign Affairs at Tangier, to whom 
the object of the expedition had been fully explained, and 
this delegate Minister, Haj Mohammed Torres, the official 
medium of communication, himself gave them a letter for 
the Governor at Mogador. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the Moorish authori- 
ties at Mogador, disregarding the instructions received at 
Tangier concerning the cession of this island as well as the 
letter from Sid Torres to the Governor, proceeded to 
remove, by armed force, the material landed at the island, 
and ordered Dr. Cortes and the employés of the Sanitary 
Council to withdraw. This outrageous violence and dis- 
courtesy to the Sanitary Council, composed, as it will be 
remembered, of the chiefs of all the foreign diplomatic 
missions at Tangier, could scarcely have occurred at a 
more embarrassing moment, as shortly afterwards the out- 
break of the bubonic plague at Oporto was announced, and 
between Portugal and the coast of Morocco there is fre- 
quent communication, owing to the fishing boats and other 
Portuguese sailing craft which visit these ports. The 
country was thus threatened by a new danger calling for 
greater vigilance and increased sanitary precautions, at the 
very moment when the only body competent to protect 


Morocco from the invasion of this dread disease was, by. 


the stupid and malevolent action of the Moorish authority, 
deprived of all power to contend with difficulties, to deal 
with which it would require all and more than all the 
resources at the command of the foreign representatives. 
The plea by which the Moorish Government attempted 
to justify its subordinates, in a somewhat insolent despatch 
to the representatives at Tangier, was that the cession of 
the island as a quarantine station had been a merely tem- 
porary or conditional measure, and that the erection there 
of buildings or other works without prior authorization 
from the Moorish Government, would constitute a definite 
occupation, and that the Shereefian Government would 
resist, if necessary by armed force, any such attempt. The 
despatch further reminded the foreign Ministers that they 
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had frequently of late exceeded their powers in other 
respects, thus adding gravely to the gross offence already 
offered at Mogador. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this incident, although some of the foreign Ministers, on 
their return from their summer leave, affect to make light 
of it, and seem even disposed to justify, to a certain extent, 
the Moorish authorities by blaming those who remained at 
their post, and especially the chargés d'affaires who, in the 
absence of their chiefs, were left to deal with such serious 
responsibilities, without time or opportunity for prolonged 
negotiations. It seems, however, to the writer that any 
considerations which tend to exonerate the Moorish officials 
only increase the importance of this comminatory incident, 
and that for the foreign Ministers to tolerate, collectively 
or individually, such an ignominious /vacasso of their 
official prestige would be a grave indiscretion, 

For the moment the Sanitary Council employed the only 
retaliatory measure by which they might hope to ward off 
the invasion of the plague, by telegraphing to Jeddah and 
all suspected ports that any vessels embarking pilgrims or 
other passengers would be refused admission to all Morocco 
ports, and fined £5 for each and every passenger whom 
they might attempt to land. 

Thanks to this energetic decision, we have thus far 
escaped all contact with the sources of contagion. 

The essential points to be considered are, first, the 
urgent necessity for quarantine protection in a country like 
Morocco, where it would be quite impossible to isolate 
individual cases or to carry out any house-to-house inspec- 
tion, owing to Mohammedan customs and the inviolability 
of domiciles, which absolutely prohibits such precautionary 
measures ; whilst the general indifference or fanatic fatalism 
of the natives adds an insuperable difficulty, should the 
disease be once introduced into towns, like most of those 
in this country, where the filth of ages is generally allowed 
to fester with undisturbed carelessness as to the conse- 
quences, since the devout Mohammedan: argues that if the 
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plague should break forth, it is God who so wills it, and 
that to interfere with His decrees would be a blasphemous 
outrage upon the supernal administration. ° 

It is, in fact, quite wonderful that the intervention or 
establishment of a European Sanitary Council should ever 
have been admitted, and, still more, that its extension by 
delegation to a quasi-municipal organization, composed of 
resident foreigners and Israelites at Tangier, should also 
have been more lately tolerated. 

In the first instance, indeed, the latter body was presided 
over by a Moorish delegate, who, however, ultimately 
withdrew, nor has it since been possible to secure the 
attendance of any native official. Still, the Hygienic Com- 
mission, known to the Moors as the Zzudif, is not only 
allowed to collect a tax on the slaughter-house, which tax 
is applied to sweeping and paving the streets, and also to 
building or repairing drains, etc., but the authority of this 
Commission is generally recognised by the Moorish officials, 
so that minor police powers are occasionally exercised with 
the support of the local authority. 

The Commission also supplies antidiphtheritic serum, and 
also vaccine, gratis to the community, and has, moreover, 
now procured the Yersin serum in case of the appearance 
of any symptoms of bubonic plague, of which thus far 
there has been no indication whatever. Besides all this, 
the Commission pays for the electric lighting of the 
principal streets and for the interment of dead animals, 
whose Moorish owners allow them to lie unmolested where 
they may have fallen. 

The reader will therefore realize how important to the 
mixed community of Tangier and the coast towns of 
Morocco are the functions exercised, directly or indirectly, 
by the foreign representatives, either as members of the 
Sanitary Council or of the Lighthouse Commission, which 
latter administers the light at Cape Spartello, to the west of 
Tangier, and the road leading to the lighthouse, a hand- 
some building erected by a French architect at the Sultan’s 
expense, but which is maintained by the following Powers: 
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Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, the United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, Holland, and 
Sweden and Norway. 

When it is remembered that, in addition to their normal 
diplomatic or political duties, every legation also exercises 
judiciary functions, its members constituting a tribunal to 
which the subjects of the respective Powers are amenable, 
it will be seen how varied and important are the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of the Ministers and Consuls- 
General accredited to the Sultan of Morocco, but who 
reside in Tangier. 

None of these various functions, however, expose the 
foreign representatives to such harsh and adverse criticism, 
or constitute, on the other hand, such undeniable proof of 
their disinterested and unselfish devotion to the public 
well-being, as those entailed by their position as members 
of the Sanitary Council, over which each chief of a mission 
presides in turn for a period of six months. It is therefore 
earnestly to be desired that some modus vivendi regarding 
the Mogador lazaretto may be established. The matter 
at present is in the hands of the Italian Minister, who is 
now at Morocco City, where he in his turn has gone to 
present his credentials to the Sultan—somewhat tardily, as 
Signor Malmusi has now been in charge of the Italian Lega- 
tion for nearly three years. 

Unfortunately, questions of collective or general interests 
are too frequently sacrificed in favour of the special 
demands of the legation directly concerned, to which 
claims each Minister, on his occasional visits to the Court, 
devotes his utmost energy of persuasion or menace, as the 
case may be; and as the Mekhazen has learnt by repeated 
experience that questions which concern merely general 
interests, entail neither naval demonstrations nor other 
forms of constructive coercion, whilst, on the other hand, 
the neglect to satisfy even the least important or most 
monstrously unjust demands on behalf of the subjects or 


‘native protégés of the foreign Powers leads to serious 


trouble, it naturally follows that questions of the gravest 
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importance affecting trade, commerce, or sanitary interests 
are too often relegated to the Ides of March. 

As in the present instance the most important of the 
outstanding Italian claims has just been satisfactorily settled 
(I refer to the purchase of the Bashzr, the small armoured 
cruiser ordered in Mulai el Hassan’s reign from Messrs. 
Orlando, of Leghorn), possibly the road will be more clear, 
and Signor Malmusi more at liberty to devote attention to 
the important case entrusted to his care. 

With regard to the present Italian Mission, which, like 
the Russian, is one rather of courtesy than of any political 
importance, it is amusing to observe the comments of the 
Continental press, and especially of the Paris papers, with 
their fierce intimations that Italy must remember that there 
are only two Powers to whom Morocco can be of any con- 
cern or interest, viz., Spain or France—a piece of quite 
uncalled-for and swashbuckler bravado, intended, evidently, 
more for England’s ear and for Lord Salisbury’s especial 
attention than for the Quirinal. 

It is clear from other utterances that France is still hoping 
for some compensation for the Fashoda incident, here in 
Morocco. Has not the Zemps, together with other accre- 
dited organs of French opinion, plainly declared that should 
England succeed in adding to her domains the two South 
African republics, France would assume the position of para- 
mount power in Morocco? It is difficult to see on what 
ground, or how the extension of English law throughout 
Southern Africa could injure the interests of other nation- 
alities. As a matter of fact, the failure of England to 
maintain her supremacy there, would probably prove more 
dangerous to the independence of Morocco than would 
England’s success, as nothing would so excite and stimulate 
French colonial zeal as some irreparable blow to English 
prestige. 

It will be well, therefore, if both English statesmen 
and Moorish officials will bear in mind the great: ad- 
vantage which France’s conterminous Algerian frontier 
would afford, should France deem it desirable to exert 
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pressure on the Sultan’s Government. It is also wise to 
realize the personal element at the French Legation, where 
the term of Monsieur de Monbel’s occupancy is drawing 
to a close, unfortunately, perhaps, for Moorish peace of 
mind, since we shall lose a most capable diplomatist of the 
class by whom France was more frequently represented in 
former times than at present, a man of a just and courteous 
disposition, of excellent family, and large means, a most 
notable sportsman, well known at Chantilly and on the turf 
elsewhere, and, above all, a most charming companion. 
Whilst the pace at the Tangier Legation is likely soon to 
be forced by younger men of another type, not less able, 
perhaps, but certainly likely to be less conciliatory and 
patient in dealing with the exasperatingly evasive native 
officials, with whom Monsieur de la Martiniére, during his 
archzologic explorations had already, in former times, come 
into sharp collision long before the appointment of this dis- 
tinguished young savant to the post of Consul-General 
and first Secretary of the French Legation at Tangier, had 
been contemplated. 

It must therefore be admitted, if we take into considera- 
tion Monsieur de la Martiniére’s somewhat hasty disposition 
together with the present arrogance of the Moorish officials 
generally, and especially the extraordinary self-sufficiency of 
the Grand Vizir, just now flushed with his facile success in 
repelling the salutary intervention of the Sanitary Council at 
Mogador, that we have not far to seek for the elements of 
a wholesale conflagration. 

It may be generally premised that the longer any foreign 
representative remains in Morocco, the less is he likely to 
initiate any departure from established precedent. On the 
other hand, as each new arrival enters upon his duties, the 
greater is his confidence in the possibility of improving the 
antiquated procedure, which so urgently demands some 
infusion of hopeful energy ; but, alas! even a short stay at 
one of the Tangier legations seems too often sufficient to 
transform the newcomer into a hesitating valetudinarian, 
who, having apparently abandoned all hope of any improve- 
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ment, quietly succumbs to the constant checks and pin- 
pricks, to which the slightest display of any desire to initiate 
the most obviously essential modification at once exposes 
the would-be reformer. Thus it comes to pass that in exact 
proportion as a Minister learns what should be done, does 
he become incapable of acting at all, contenting himself 
with the paltry satisfaction of merely hindering any attempt 
on the part of his colleagues to accomplish what each has 
tried in his turn, and where each, in his day, has been 
thwarted by the spirit of petty international or, worse to 
say, even personal jealousy. 

The situation would not be so distressing as it is, could 
any improvement be hoped for from the native administra- 
tion, or if the Moors could be induced to accept the advice 
of the more capable amongst the Europeans in the employ- 
ment of the Sultan, some of whom might have saved the 
Shereefian Government from many an zmpasse which has 
exposed Morocco to serious danger, involving subsequent 
humiliation ; but the native views on all economic questions 
are so hopelessly wrong that it seems quite impossible to 
hope for any amelioration. For instance, they imagine that 
were the exportation of cereals allowed, subject even to an 
export duty, the country would be left without a suffi- 
cient supply for home consumption; that the export of 
horses, which is absolutely forbidden, would only benefit 
possible foes, and that the value received would rather be 
injurious to established order than beneficial, since the 
tribesmen, could they but afford the luxury, would arm 
themselves more effectively, and the standard of revolt be 
more frequently raised. But it is unnecessary to add to 
the list of offences against reason and good government of 
a land, where the native authorities often refuse to allow the 
grain, which encumbers the ports of the more bountiful 
provinces, to be shipped to neighbouring towns where the 
poor are suffering from scant supplies and from starvation 
prices. It is almost needless to observe that no Govern- 
ment, which should consider the reduction of its population 
to a condition of pauperism, as the only policy consistent 
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with its own security, could exist in any but an Asiatic or 
Mohammedan community, and yet the strangest feature in 
the situation is the fact that, were the Sultan’s Government 
involved in a war with even the most humane of the foreign 
Powers, it would be undoubtedly supported by this same 
oppressed and ill-treated population. It is perhaps this 
very consciousness which may seem to the Mohammedan 
rulers of this country to justify them in their own retrograde 
and exclusive policy, and which makes them doubt the 
value of the advice of any European. The Sultan’s Govern- 
ment might, however, do well to reflect that if Europeans 
do not always understand the conditions which affect the 
native mind, they do realize those which will influence the 
final action of European Governments, should the latter be 
forced by Moorish obstinacy to adopt a more coercive policy. 

Speaking of European advisers reminds me of an inter- 
view published not very long since in the London 77mes, 
wherein Kaid Maclean, formerly an officer in H.M.’s forces 
stationed at Gibraltar, but who has now been for many 
years in the employment of the Shereefian Government as 
military instructor, gave some very interesting information 
concerning the Sultan’s army of some 40,000 men ; but the 
impression of military experts is that, notwithstanding the 
admirable quality of the Moor as a fighting unit, it would 
require many years still of European discipline and a much 
better organization than is possible under native officers 
before these forces would be able to meet on equal terms 
a European army corps of similar numbers, notwithstand- 
ing the intelligent devotion of Kaid Maclean and his un- 
tiring zeal, qualities which were highly appreciated by the 
late Sultan Mulai el Hassan, and which have even won 
such half-hearted confidence as the present Grand Vizir 
accords to those whom he least dislikes. It would be well 
indeed if Ben Misa would more often consult his sub- 
ordinate, and it would be well, also, if English merchants 
and manufacturers would also take to heart the advice 
tendered to them by the gallant officer, who urges his 
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countrymen to study the conditions of the native markets, 
and to show more readiness to adapt their goods to the 
requirements of purchasers. But when Kajd Maclean tells 
us that English trade with Morocco is falling off, he is, 
unfortunately, not speaking quite by the book, since the 
last consular reports show, on the contrary, an increase 
both of British imports into Morocco and of exports from 
the Moorish ports north of Mogador of £71,320 in 1898, 
as compared with the returns for 1897, whilst German im- 
ports and exports at the same ports for the same period 
show a decrease of £28,830. Possibly the returns from 
Mogador, when received, may tend to alter the difference 
in favour of Germany, who of late years has proved the 
most serious competitor of Great Britain in Morocco. 
There is no doubt that German commercial travellers 
are more active than those representing British firms, 
whilst not only are German manufacturers more ready to 
meet the local requirements of customers in countries like 
Morocco, where poverty and ancient customs have been 
long allied, but the freights asked by German steamers are 
lower than on English lines, and the service, so far as care 
and punctuality in delivering goods, far superior. Indeed, 
it is mortifying to admit that merchants and residents here 
often have to complain of the frequent delays in the receipt 
of goods from England, and that sometimes packages dis- 
appear altogether, and are either lost or stolen in transit. 
Another serious local grievance is the defective manage- 
ment of the English Post-office at Tangier, a branch of the 
Gibraltar Colonial Post, and therefore, most unfortunately 
for us, not under the control of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, nor 
is it subject to H.M.’s Legation at Tangier; for Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, whilst one of the most considerate chiefs, would 
not tolerate such a lax and inefficient service, due chiefly 
to the absence of properly trained English employés. I 
may add, in this connection, that Sir Arthur is the only 
chief, past or present, of any legation whose name has 
to my knowledge been mentioned by the faithful, during 
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the mosque services, with mingled praise and gratitude for 
the equal justice displayed alike towards Christian and 
Moslem. 

With regard to the effect here of the war in the Trans- 
vaal, I regret to say that, owing to the unfair tone both of 
the Spanish and the native Gibraltarian journals, the feel- 
ing is distinctly anti-English. The more ignorant among 
the natives, and even some of the better-class Moors, 
imagine that the adversaries who have dealt such heavy 
blows are the South African blacks, and it is perhaps felt 
to be some compensation to the punishment of the 
Khalifa’s forces at Omdurman, that the negroes of South 
Africa should have inflicted checks upon the English arms, 
the seriousness of which even the English themselves 
admit, whilst by the Continental papers, whose echoes 
reach the café and the bazaar, their importance is grossly 
exaggerated. ; 

The rulers of Morocco will do well to carefully watch 
the course of events to the close, when they may perhaps 
discover, from this terribly costly object-lesson in inter- 
national political economy, that it is not merely trade 
prosperity alone which follows the path of unrestricted 
commercial facilities, but that security from invasion is 
subject to similar conditions, and that in exact proportion 
to the spirit of selfish exclusion shown by the nation or 
community is the danger of subjection. Let Morocco 
realize that trade and commerce are the master forces of 
modern life—forces which will not always tolerate the 
independence of those retrograde and ignorant communities, 
who are neither able to develop the natural resources 
under their control, nor willing to learn from others who 
might, if allowed, sweep aside the stupid restrictions which 
convert into a desert of woe and despair a land, that 
requires only the magic of intelligent administration to be 
transformed into a paradise, a land literally flowing with 
milk and honey, and with hidden stores of copper and 
silver and gold also, wherewith to pay the piper. 
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ST. HELENA IN THE PRESENT TIME. 


By His Excettency R. A. STERNDALE, GOVERNOR OF 
St. HELENA. 


I am afraid my readers will not find St. Helena in the 
present quite so interesting as the quaint details of ‘ye 
olden tyme” given in my former paper.* We do not hang 
and quarter, burn, and flog in the way that used to give a zest 
to the humdrum existence of insular life in those days. That 
was a condition in which it is fortunate that history does 
not repeat itself. I have a more pleasing picture to draw 
of the time since the emancipation of the slaves, a measure 
which was initiated by Sir Hudson Lowe during the period 
of Napoleon’s incarceration in the island. As Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s character has been so often drawn, as that of an 
oversevere and unsympathetic gaoler, it is pleasant to turn 
to his philanthropic endeavours to ameliorate the condition 
of the slave population, and in so wise and far-seeing a 
manner that when, some years after, the full effect of it was 
realized, the baneful results of sudden manumission which 
were experienced in the West Indies were not apparent in 
St. Helena. The first step he took was to free the coming 
generation, and after much deliberation he induced the slave 
proprietors to agree that after Christmas Day, 1818, all 
children born of slave parents should be free. 

The cause of the parents was still further advanced by 
General Alexander Walker, who became Governor in 
March, 1823, and who made great efforts to improve their 
religious and moral condition, and to fit them for their full 
emancipation, which, at a cost of £28,000, took place in 1832. 
It may take some generations to eradicate habits of depen- 
dence and indolence which are the hereditary outcome of so 
long a period of serfdom, but education has told, and is 
telling, on them, and, as Melliss writes of them: 


“They are a very quiet, tractable, inoffensive people, amongst whom 
crime is small, murder unknown, and burglary so little thought of that doors 





* See April, 1899, pp. 345-352. 
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and windows of houses are not secured by bolts and bars, or even locks 
and keys.” 

I can confirm this, for during twelve criminal sessions, 
over which I have presided as Chief Justice, on all except 
two occasions have I received white gloves. Civil litigation 
is common enough. 

They are kindly disposed one to another, showing much 
sympathy in sickness and trouble, and are courteous to 
strangers, who are generally much struck bythis,and by the 
comparative purity of the English spoken by them. Their 
faults are lack of energy in overcoming difficulties, and their 
proneness to accept a failure as afinality—take, for instance, 
vine culture. I remember in years gone by splendid grapes 
in St. Helena, but the vine disease was introduced and the 
vines perished, never to be replanted. The same thing 
happened in Madeira, but the people there took heart and 
tried again, and with success. It is a common story in St. 
Helena, ‘Oh yes, I remember such and such things when 
I was young, but they died out long ago.” 

That lemons were common in the island is proved by the 
many places, such as Lemon Valley, Lemon-tree Gut, 
etc., being called after this fruit, which is now extinct and 
has to be imported from abroad. And with peaches, the 
same story of the good old days—no finer peaches to be 
seen anywhere, but now from ungrafted, unpruned, in every 
way neglected trees, miserable, worm-infested crops of 
worthless fruit are gathered. 

Providence has been kind to the coffee-tree, which still 
flourishes and bears abundant crops of excellent coffee of 
the old Mocha stock, but for all the care that man takes, it 
might have gone the way of the grape and the peach. I, 
who have seen the care, the pruning, manuring and hoeing 
of coffee plantations in India, have never ceased to wonder 
at the generosity of the St. Helena tree, which often bears 
its white starry blossoms whilst the pickers are gathering 
the ripe fruit. There is much land now devoted to pasturage 
which would yield a better return under coffee cultivation, 
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but there is the drawback of scarce and dear labour ; 
however, this might be overcome. I have shown that the 
tree does not require so much attention as in India, and the 
picking can be done by girls at sixpence a day, supervised 
by women who get a shilling. Ordinary labourers’ wages 
have now gone up from two shillings to half a crowna day, 
owing to military and other works in hand. I had an idea 
that tea would grow well, not so much for export as for 
island consumption. Some years ago, whilst inspecting the 
Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund, I found that the boys 
were drinking tea which they had grown on the estate, and 
had made up at a neighbouring factory for a few annas a 
pound (I think two annas). I saw no reason why the poor 
of St. Helena should not be able to buy tea at sixpence a 
pound, grown in the island and made up at a small central 
factory. That teawill grow is proved by the existence of some 
China plants which were introduced in the time of the East 
India Company. In 1896 I tried the experiment, having 
taken out with me a native of India who had been for nine 
years an overseer on a tea estate in Assam. I got some 
tea seed and reared a number of plants, but in the meantime 
I had to return to England, and whilst there to recall my 
tea-planter, and on my return | found that the rabbits had 
devoured my young tea seedlings, and so ended an experi- 
ment, which cost me nearly a hundred pounds. But still I 
feel inclined to try again under my personal supervision. 
But whatever experiments are tried in the starting of any 
industry, they should be tried by those who will devote the 
whole of their time, labour, and money to it, as a tea or 
coffee planter does, when he goes out to India. Land is not 
dear here—the average price of estates lately sold has been 
from £10 to £15 per acre—but as the culturable area is 
limited, it does not often come into the market. As I said 
before, much valuable land is now kept solely for pasturage, 
which would, if highly cultivated with coffee, yield a much 
better return. That island coffee is now in demand is 
proved by the fact that, having sent away last month a barrel 
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of coffee from the Government House plantation as a sample 
to Messrs. Lewis and Peat, coffee brokers, of Mincing Lane, 
with a view to ascertaining its quality, I discovered that | 
could not purchase any island coffee from other sources, as 
the whole stock had been bought up by the contractors for 
the troops, Messrs. Solomon and Co., who kindly let me 
have a little for my own consumption. It was only the 
other day I was pointing out to some friends, who had lately 
arrived, some coffee-trees on an estate, which had been 
allowed to run up from 12 to 15 feet in height; they looked 
the picture of health, and were bearing freely, but ought to 
have been pruned down to about 4 or 5 feet. 

In 1869 the Government attempted to introduce cinchona, 
but without much success. A nursery was farmed under 
the supervision of a skilled gardener sent out from Kew, 
who raised about 10,000 plants from seed, of which 
about one half were put out on the slopes ef Diana’s Peak ; 
but the experiment was discontinued in 1870, by Admiral 
Patey, who came out as Governor with instructions to 
reduce expenditure, and‘ in the retrerehménts which ensued, 
the gardener from Kew was struck off. - -From: that time 
the cinchona-trees were‘ icft-to"-shift for’ themselves, and 
now there are probably not more than 150, some of them 
fine ones and fairly healthy. At the present time, the 
cultivation on such a limited scale as could be carried out 
here would not be commercially profitable, as the large 
cinchona plantations in India, Java, and other places 
have brought down the price of the bark. Still, the trial 
has shown the wonderful capabilities of this little island, 
where, in an area of 47 square miles, plants from all 
parts of the globe have been grown with success ; and 
one remarkable feature of this adaptability of soil and 
climate has been the struggle between the indigenous and 
the imported flora, which has resulted in the former being 
driven back to the central mountain range, the northern 
edge of the vast crater which existed in the volcanic 
period, the southern portion of which is now under 
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the sea. As the Red Indians slowly retreated before the 
pale faces, so the old flora of St. Helena, which clothed the 
now barren rocks down to the sea in the days when, in 
1502, Juan de Nova discovered the lonely isle on the 
birthday of St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, has 
retreated inland to the peaks of Actzeon and Diana ; there 
you will still find the ferns of the place, from the stately 
tree-fern and the huge Daflazium, with its seven-feet 
fronds, down to the tiny filmy fern (Hymenophyllum 
capillaceum). Here too, the foliage strikes you as being of 
an old-world character. The trees have a weird, unfamiliar 
look, such as one would associate with the megatherium and 
the mylodon. Sir Joseph Hooker, in his lecture on Insular 
Floras, refers to that of St. Helena as being “most 
interesting ; it resembles none other in the peculiarity of its 
indigenous vegetation.” In another part he says, speaking 
of the indigenous species: “‘ Forty of them are absolutely 
confined to the island. These forty are absolutely 
peculiar to St. Helena, and, with scarcely an exception, 
cannot be’regarded as very close srecific allies of any other 
plants at-all.” - Ii’is to be regretted that some of the most 
interesting’ species have beconié ‘extinct, among them the 
beautiful ebony-tree (A/e/hania melanoxylon), of which no 
traces remain, save a few crooked bits of wood, occasionally 
disinterred from the soil in places where it grew, and 
even these are becoming very_scarce. Yet this was one 
of the most abundant trees, probably one of those which 
in Juan de Nova’s time clad the rocxs with verdure 
down to the cliffs overhanging the sea. It was so 
abundant that it was cut down to burn the lime used in 
the building of the fortifications. The destruction of the 
forests and extinction of many of the indigenous plants were 
due to the ravages made by goats, which in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries existed in thousands, laying waste 
the country. In 1709, the Governor proposed to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, that the 
goats should be systematically destroyed for the preserva- 
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tion of the ebony-trees, but was told that he was not to 
do so, for the goats were more valuable than ebony! 

It was only in 1810, that steps were taken to rid the 
island of these animals, but then it was too late to save the 
forests, and much of the beauty of the place was lost ; still 
it is very beautiful in the interior. Those who pass by the 
island and see only frowning precipices of brown lava have 
little conception of the verdure of the inland hills and 
valleys. St. Helena was aptly described by an eminent 
Russian, His Excellency M. de Kologrivoff, who paid us 
a visit last year, as “an emerald set in granite.” The 
diversity of the scenery is remarkable, and I have heard 
various people describe it to me as reminding them of 
Scotland, Ireland, Derbyshire, Devonshire and Switzerland. 
If any of our artists, who roam afar in search of new 
pictures to place on the walls of the Academy, would only 
spend an English winter, our summer, in.this island, they 
would be amply repaid for the trouble and expense. There 
are few scenes in the world grander than that from the 
ridge just below Actzon’s Peak, looking down on Sandy 
Bay. You look down the huge crater of the extinct vol- 
cano, a crater four miles across, of which the southern 
edge is under the sea, and the northern, on which you stand, 
is clothed with the only remaining forest of indigenous 
trees; to your right front the grassy slopes of Mount 
Pleasant, backed by a dark fringe of pines, juts out into the 
amphitheatre of rugged rocks, which stretch around in 
ranges crested with wild fantastic peaks which seem to 
have pierced through the strata of basalt, scoria, and many- 
coloured marl by some titanic force. Nearest to us, almost 
in the centre of the basin, rises Lot, a huge monolith of 
hard, felspathic graystone, which on a ridge 1,444 feet 
above the sea rises nearly 300 feet; beyond, again, on a 
further ridge, stands another solitary sentinel in Lot's 
Wife, a column 260 feet high on an elevation above the 
sea of 1,550 feet. More columnar remains, called the 
Asses’ Ears, break the skyline into rugged peaks; down 
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the water-worn sides of the steep mountains run diagonal 
bands of many-coloured marls ; whilst here and there on a 
grassy knoll, embowered in trees, nestle cosy little houses 
with fertile gardens, and down at the bottom of the bowl is 
the little bay, with the surf breaking on the shore, and the 
wide expanse of the Atlantic Ocean stretches away to the 
horizon. Could Napoleon have ever stood here with folded 
arms, and with bitter thoughts have drawn an analogy 
between his life and that of the volcano at his feet, cold, 
hard, and dead after a period of fiery activity ? 

We who live in days of calmer reflection think more 
charitably, or I should say more dispassionately, of the 
man who brought sorrow into millions of homes to gratify 
his insatiable personal ambition, than our fathers did, who 
loathed the very name of Buonaparte, and in this island 
would not officially or privately give him the title of 
Emperor,* and therefore Byron’s ode may seem to us an 
outpouring of spiteful vituperation ; still, here I may quote 
as apropos to the subject some of the mildest lines of that 
scathing verse, written by a pen steeped in gall while 
yet Napoleon was alive: 


“ The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quell’d !—Dark Spirit ! what must be 
The madness of thy memory !” 

I am writing now in the library where Sir Hudson 
Lowe used to receive his reports from Longwood; the 
room is unaltered: the same furniture, the same old 
mirror over the fireplace, the same old books on the 
shelves. I only wish they could speak of the scenes that 
Dr. O’Meara mentions in his ‘‘ Voice from St. Helena.” 
There are a few articles of furniture from Longwood in 
this house, which belonged to the captive Emperor—a 


* This feeling still lingers ; for some time one of my officials drew my 
attention to the fact that I had in a despatch styled Napoleon as Emperor. 
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cabinet and shelves in the drawing-room, and Napoleon’s 
bookcase in the billiard-room. The billiard-table is of a 
still older period, and is a curiosity in itself. I found it in 
a lumber-room, and have had it restored, and it is now an 
excellent table; the cushions are new as far as the india- 
rubber is concerned, but the woodwork belongs to the last 
century. The bed is a marvellous piece of joinery, con- 
sisting of small pieces of inch-thick oak dovetailed together 
like a parquet floor. The marking-board counted only up 
to 21, which was the old game, when people played with 
the mace or butt, and it and some of the cues of heavy 
wood, ringed at the base, bear the name of a now forgotten 
maker, Fernyhough, of Silver Street, Golden Square. 
It is within 3 inches of the modern full-sized table, but 
the height has had to be reduced somewhat, to bring it to 
the requirements of the present mode of playing. 

The house itself was built in 1795, a massive stone 
building with an imposing front and two wings stretching 
back, and containing within them the spacious library and 
a small paved courtyard. The many corridors are rather 
bewildering to a new-comer, and so the methodical mind of 
my predecessor hit upon the plan of attaching brass plates 
to all the bed and dressing rooms, denoting the Governor's, 
the Admiral’s, the Baron’s, and the General’s suites. The 
children’s school-room he appropriately named ‘“ Chaos.” 
The grounds are very extensive, embracing a broad, un- 
dulating space between two ranges of pine-covered hills. 
The extraordinary adaptability of soil and climate I have 
before alluded to is here very apparent, for in the woods 
round the house may be noticed trees from every part 
of the world—huge Norfolk Island pines, one of them 
110 feet high; the Avaucaria excelsa we buy in pots at 
home, and value for house decoration, here a timber tree ; 
the Australian blue eucalyptus, of which a giant near the 
house measures 164 feet in circumference at a man’s height 
from its base; the English oak and the Indian bamboo 
grow side by side. The Pandanus of the South Seas, stone 
pines from Italy, Scotch firs, Bermuda cedars, trees from 
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Ceylon and China, and flowers from all lands. The arum 
lily, which in English winters we buy at a shilling a flower, 
is a weed here, filling swampy places with its broad green 
leaves and snow-white blossoms, and pigs are fed on its roots. 
Now I must say a few words about the climate of 
St. Helena, especially for invalids. Considering its 
geographical position, it ought to be tropical, being well 
within the tropics; but there is a steady, cool trade-wind 
blowing from the south-east all the year round, with a few 
exceptional days when it may veer to the north. The cool 
currents from the Antarctic regions may also have an effect 
on the temperature, but certain it is, that the summers in 
the interior are as cool as those of England, whilst the 
winter temperature seldom falls below 50°. Sunstroke is 
unknown, though you may see Europeans playing cricket 
or riding with only small caps on their heads, and often 
bare-headed even in the summer. For chest complaints, 
I Should think this island more suited than Madeira. 
Invalids who go to the latter place to avoid the English 
winter come in also for the Madeira winter, whereas if they 
prolonged the sea-voyage for another ten days in delightful 
calm weather, they would come in for the St. Helena 
summer, dry yet cool. The only drawback to St. Helena 
is the want of house-room. There are no hotels, nor even 
a boarding-house, but there are a few houses in the country 
which could be hired for the season. It is a very sociable 
place, and since the garrison has been largely increased, 
there is always something going on in the way of tennis, 
golf and hockey, and cricket is played all the year round. 
The St. Helenians are steady church-goers, and most of 
them belong to benevolent and other charitable societies. 
The two chief denominations are Church of England and 
Baptists. The former is presided over by the Bishop, 
assisted by the Vicars of the parishes of St. James's, St. 
.Paul’s, and St. Matthew’s, who are also Canons of St. Paul’s 
;athedral. None of the churches can lay claim to any 
-chitectural beauty, but are capable of much improvement 
attad we but the funds; but Church matters are at a low 
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ebb financially, and the property of the see has much de- 
teriorated. Oakbank, the Bishop’s residence, situated in 
the midst of 30 acres of the most beautiful grounds in 
the island, has been destroyed by white ants, and the 
Bishop has to live in a small inconvenient house, whilst for 
lack of a few hundred pounds this lovely estate is being 


-sold for less than a third of what it cost. It was subscribed 


for in years past by the residents, but the people are poorer 
now and their resources have lately been called upon to 
assist in providing an endowment, so as to raise the income 
of the see to £400. These white ants are of a South 
American species, introduced in the timbers of a Brazilian 
slaver which was condemned in St. Helena many years 
ago. They work under cover, so that a beam may appear 
sound to look at, but crumbles at a touch. Jamestown was 
nearly destroyed by them about thirty-five years ago, and 
a fine organ in St. James’s Church perished, and now we 
are without an organ in the island. The cathedral has a 
small one which should properly be placed in the museum ; 
it has a tiny keyboard, no pedals, and was at one time 
fitted with a barrel containing a limited number of tunes. 
When I first came here it was in a ruinous condition, and 
the services were conducted with a very indifferent har- 
monium, but fortunately our present postmaster, Mr. T. 
Bruce, who at one time had been engaged in organ- 
building, came to the rescue and the old instrument was 
repaired. But it is very desirable that the principal place 
of worship in the island should possess an organ even as 
good as what most country villages in England have. In 
no place in the world would it be more appreciated, for 
the St. Helenians are devoted to music. There is a local 
band, the performers being mostly labourers and outdoor 
servants, and I often see the men, after their day’s work is 
over, trudging down to Jamestown to attend the evening 
practices. The church choirs are also popular with them, 
and some of their voices, though untrained, are very good ; 
and at funerals they almost always have a hymn sung at 
the close of the service by the side of the grave. 
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ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT 
IRAN.* 


By JoHN BeaMEs, BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE (RETIRED). 


IF anyone wishes to know all that is at present known about Zoroaster, that 
mystic sage and founder of a still living religion, whose figure looms out so 
dimly through the shadows of the early world, he will find his desire 
amply gratified in the present volume. It is not too much to say that the 
learned and keen-sighted American Professor makes the ancient Iranian 
prophet live again, scatters the fog of myth and legend which had gathered 
so thickly round his name, and sets him clearly before us as a real person- 
ality, thinking, teaching, suffering, dying a martyr’s death, and leaving 
behind him a faith which remained for centuries one of the great religions 
of the world. And he does this, not by imagination or conjecture, but by 
a comprehensive survey, and critical analysis of all the available informa- 
tion, both ancient and modern. His method is an excellent one, and 
worthy of imitation by all scientific writers and students. He gives first, 
in a masterly condensation, in broad firm lines, the whole of the facts as 
he himself has worked them out from his wide extent of reading. Then he 
says practically, “This is how I make it out to have been, but I do not 
wish to impose my view upon you. Judge for yourselves. Here is a list 
of every scrap that has been written about it by Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, and all kinds of other people. This point is doubtful, so I give 
you a separate essay on it, putting all the fvos and cons fairly before you 
with the references, which you can look up if you care todoso. This 
other point is obscure, and unfortunately there is no information about it, 
so we can only judge by inferences. I give you in another essay the 
reasons which have led me to the conclusion in my text. You can weigh 
them for yourselves.” A method so frank, candid, and unbiassed as this 
naturally begets confidence, and we follow our teacher with a feeling of 
certainty and assurance. 

In pursuance of this system the first half of the volume contains the 
history of the life of Zoroaster in general terms, while the second part 
consists of learned essays on special points which those who do not care to 
go deeply into the scholarship of the subject may leave unread. But the 
whole volume absolutely bristles with references. At the beginning there 
are several pages containing a list of works connected with the subject ; at 
the foot of every page are dozens of references, and among the appendices 
are long-passages from authors in various languages quoted whole. The 
reader is not expected to take any assertion for granted, chapter and verse 
are given for every statement. 

It is difficult still further to condense what is already so concise, nor can 


* * Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran,” by A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of 
Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. New York, the Macmillan Company. 
London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1899. 
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it be done without some sacrifice of detail. The main facts, however, 
resulting from the inquiry may now be given; for fuller information the 
reader is referred to the delightful volume itself. 

The original form of the Prophet’s name in the Avesta is Zarathushtra, 
concerning the meaning of which there is much doubt. Scholars are 
agreed in seeing in the latter half the word wshtra=camel; many old 
Persian names end in this word, as also in the names of other animals, 
such as aspa=horse, gao = cow—“ totemistic family survivals,” the author 
calls them. Similar animal names are common in other early Aryan races. 
The Greeks had their Philippos, Xanthippos ; the Germans their Beowulf, 
Landwulf (Landulf), their Bearand Worm. As to the first part, however, 
there are half a dozen conjectures, all more or less unsatisfactory. 

The date of his birth, disregarding the extravagant antiquity of 
B.C. 6000 assigned to him by the imperfectly informed Greek and Latin 
authors, is now generally accepted on the faith of consistent Zoroastrian 
tradition, supported by Arabic allusions, as B.c. 660. His birthplace was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Lake Urumiah, in theancient Median province 
of Atropatene, now called Azarbaijan, the extreme north-western district of 
modern Persia. Of his family, Iranian tradition gives a long genealogy, 
ascending to Gayomard the first created man. The family name Spitima 
by which the Prophet himself is generally known—Zarathushtra Spitama— 
appears to be derived from the Aryan root své¢= white, and as usual in 
such ancient pedigrees, is borne by the eponymous hero of the princely 
ine. His father’s name was Pourushaspa, and his mother’s Dughdhova. 
He was thrice married, and had by his two first wives, three sons and three 
daughters. By his third wife no earthly children were born, but from her 
are to be descended three millennial prophets, whose existence, however, 
belongs to legend rather than to history. 

Legendary also, of course, are the traditions regarding his birth, early 
youth, and preparation for his high mission. He laughed when born; 
demons and wizards, the priests of the religion he was destined to over- 
throw, plotted his destruction, and persecuted him by magic practices. 
Even his father Pourushaspa is drawn into their conspiracy. But he over- 
comes all their arts, and until he reaches his thirtieth year spends a life of 
seclusion and meditation in the deserts and in mountain caves. At the 
age of thirty revelation comes to him, and he enters upon his public 
career. 

In the year B.c. 630 his visions began. ‘The angel of Good Thought, 
Vohumanah, summons him to the presence of the Supreme Being, Ahura- 
mazda, where he is instructed in the true religion. The scene of this 
occurrence is fixed by tradition on the banks of the river Daitya, in Azar- 
baijan, which has been identified with the modern Kizel uzen, a tributary 
of the Safid river. Seven times in the following years he has conferences 
with Ahuramazda and the six Amesha Spentas (Pers. Amshaspands) or 
archangels ; but the details of these visions, though interesting in many 
ways, have no place in a discussion which has for its object to fix definitely, 
as far as possible, the historical facts in the Prophet’s life. They belong 
rather to the study of the religion which he founded. One .convert only 
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was made in this period, the Prophet’s cousin, Maidhyoi Maonha (in 
Pahlavi Metyomah). 

Then apparently followed a time of wandering and unsuccessful preaching 
of the new religion. The Prophet begins to despair, but an inspiration 
reaches him, and he sets forth on a journey, which was to bring him 
permanent success, to the Court of the powerful King Kai Vishtaspa 
(Pers. Gushtasp) the ruler of Balkh. He meets with the King on the 
racecourse, a characteristically Persian incident, and then and there pro- 
claims the faith of Ahuramazda, and invites him to believe in it. The 
King seems at first to have been inclined to comply, but the priests of the 
established religion, ‘‘ the deadly Zak and the rest of the Kigs and Karaps,” 
vehemently oppose the newcomer, and according to one tradition induce 
the King to imprison him. Another legend relates how he won his liberty 
by curing a favourite black horse of the King’s. He is admitted to a 
public dispute with the priests, “the controversy about religion with the 
famous learned of the realm.” Eventually Zoroaster is victorious, and the 
King openly accepts the new faith, and a vision of three of the mighty 
Amshaspands, or archangels, is vouchsafed to him, which fully confirms 
him in his belief. Two of the royal counsellors, Frashaoshtra and Jamasp, 
ally themselves to the Prophet by marriage, and the latter becomes so 
devoted an adherent that after the Prophet’s death he succeeded him as 
the official Head and Supreme Pontiff of the religion. The King’s brother, 
Zairivairi (Pers. Zarir) and one of his numerous sons, Spentodata (Pers. 
Isfandiyar) also become faithful followers. 

Under royal and princely patronage the religion spread rapidly all over 
Iran, and seems even to have extended to neighbouring countries. There 
are traditions of conversions in Turan (Turkistan generally) ; of Brahman 
sages from India, who came to argue and went away converted ; even of 
wise men from Greece coming on a similar errand with similar results. It 
is even possible that the Prophet himself, after his successes at Court, may 
have gone on several missionary journeys to the adjacent lands. But his 
chief care was the founding of Fire temples (Atash-gah), three of which 
were pre-eminently holy, and their names have been preserved by tradition. 
The first, Atur Farnbag, or the fire of the priests (Farnbag = Hvarenobagha, 
“fire of the divine glory”), the site of which is uncertain ; the second, 
Atur gushnasp, the “ fire of the warriors,” situated on Mount Asnavand on 
the shores of the Lake of Urumiah; the third, Atur Burzhin mitro, the 
‘‘ fire of the labourers,” situated near Tus in Khurasan. 

This prosperous time of peace was followed by dark days of religious 
wars. Concerning all of these wars there is not sufficient information to 
enable us to construct a connected story. But of the wars with the great 
enemy of the faith, Arejataspa (Pers. Arjasp), the Turanian, there is 
abundant tradition, some part at least of which is probably founded on 
fact. The date of the outbreak of the first of these wars is now fixed by 
scholars as B.c. 601. It originated in the refusal by King Vishtasp to con- 
tinue payment of the tribute hitherto paid to Arjasp, and this refusal 
appears to have been suggested by the Prophet himself. Religious grounds 
were thus mixed up with political ones. It was the Faith against the 
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unbelievers. Arjasp’s ultimatum demands, among other things, that 
Vishtasp shall abandon the new creed. Arjasp is called King of the 
Khyons, and his kingdom lies beyond the Oxus. More than this is not 
certainly known, but the whole subject is learnedly and exhaustively dis- 
cussed in an appendix. In the war which ensues, the scene of which 
appears to have been round about Merv, the Iranians are victorious chiefly 
owing to the heroic valour of the King’s brother, Zarir, and his son, 
Isfandiyar, the former of whom, however, falls in battle. Then follows a 
period of peace, during which the Avesta is written down by Jamasp from 
the dictation of Zoroaster, and the gallant Prince Isfandiyar carries out “a 
great crusade in foreign lands,” conquering and converting, the sword in 
one hand and the sacred book of the Avesta in the other. 

But treachery, as usual in Eastern Courts, is at work. Isfandiyar had 
been promised the crown of Iran as the reward of his success, but he is 
now accused of plotting against his father, and is cast into prison. Then 
comes the end. Hearing of Isfandiyar’s imprisonment the heretic Arjasp 
collects his forces and invades Iran. Vishtasp was absent on a visit to 
Seistan. The capital was insufficiently protected, though the aged Lohrasp, 
father of Vishtasp, who had long ago abdicated and was living in retire- 
inent, comes forward to defend it. He falls in battle before the walls of 
Balkh, the city is taken, eighty priests are massacred in the very act of 
worship, the sacred fire is extinguished, and, crowning woe of all, the 
Prophet Zarathushtra himself is slain by an impious Turanian in front of 
the altar. 

The date of this event is fixed at B.c. 583, when the Prophet had reached 
the age of seventy-seven. The catastrophe in which he was involved, so 
far from being the death-blow to his religion, gave it fresh life, so true is 
the saying, “‘Sanguis martyrum semen ecclesiz.” Isfandiyar was released 
from prison, put at the head of a fresh army, routed and utterly destroyed 
the invaders, pursued them into their own country, where Arjasp was killed 
and his capital taken. Henceforth the Faith is firmly established as the 
national creed of Iran. 

Such, in the barest outline, is the story of Zoroaster. So much at least 
may be now taken as solid fact, as well established as most generally 
accepted facts of ancient history. Much as we may miss the environment 
of mystery, and regret the ruthless destruction of many a pleasing myth, it 
is undeniably more practical to begin at least with the probable and the 
credible. Starting from this solid foundation future labourers may build 
up an edifice of larger dimensions and more trustworthy construction than 
was possible before this necessary work of clearing away the rubbish had 
been accomplished. Not that even inthis vivid portrait of the ancient 
Iranian lawgiver, everything is absolutely certain. On the contrary, 1t is 
admitted that many points are still open to doubt, and very much still 
remains to be worked out. In the present volume there is no attempt at 
tracing the origin or stages of development of the Mazdayasna religion, no 
adequate solution of the numerous difficulties raised by the date now 
accepted for the Prophet’s career. We do not know who Vishtasp really 
was, nor how far he can be identified with the Hystaspes of the Greeks, 
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or brought into harmony with the chronology of the Achzmenids. Dr. 
West’s valuable labours have cleared up much, but the chronological 
system of the Bundahishn is so obviously artificial, and even incorrect, 
that were it not for the invaluable reference to the taking of Babylon by 
Alexander there would be no safe point of departure for calculation. 

There are also many other more technical questions awaiting investiga- 
tion and settlement. These will more appropriately be included in re- 
searches on the religion which Zoroaster founded. It is certainly much to 
be hoped that the learned Professor, whose firm grasp of facts, and keenly 
discriminating judgment has made this ancient sage a living reality to us, 
will ere long follow up this volume with another, in which he will go 
through the whole range of surviving Zoroastrian literature—Gathas, Yasna, 
Visparad and Vendidad—and bring to bear on the religion which they 
teach the same lucid clearness of exposition that he has so admirably 
devoted to the life of its founder. 
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THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS AT 
ROME. 


By Proressor Dr. E. Montet. 


THE Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists was held in Rome 
from October 3 to 15 last, the climate of the capital of Italy being such as 
to render it necessary to delay by a month the date of its usual assembly. 
It brought together a very large number of members, Orientalists by pro- 
fession, others interested in Oriental research. The Italians received them 
with their usual politeness and kindness, and the organizing committee 
neglected nothing to make their visit as agreeable and interesting as pos- 
sible. Count de Gubernatis, the president of the organizing committee, 
placed all his time with the utmost cordiality at the service of the foreign 
scholars who had assembled. The municipality of Rome, the Ministries 
of Public Instruction and of Foreign Affairs, the Press, the municipality of 
Tivoli, vied with the organizing committee in their reception and cordial 
welcome. The Vatican alone abstained, and gave the Congress the cold 
shoulder, and hence surprisingly few Roman Catholic clergymen were to 
be found among its members. It pretended to see in the Congress in 
Rome a liberal, anti-clerical, and political manifestation. It is true that 
the King of Italy had given it his patronage, which was sufficient for the 
Vatican to take dislike to it. 

Indeed, politics were attempted, though without success, to be intro- 
duced, and I believe that this is the first time that it has been tried to 
transform Orientalists assembled in session into politicians The 
Roumanians, who were numerous, during several meetings, wished, by 
votes of a political character, to influence the Congress in favour of their 
country. The Congress, although favourably disposed towards Roumania, 
declined, and thus may be congratulated on their wise decision. 

It is to be regretted that several subjects foreign to Orientalism had also 
a large share in its deliberations. This happened repeatedly in the section 
of the History of Religion, and in that of Greece-Orient and Orient- 
America. It even went so far as making a proposition in favour of the 
unification of the calendars now in use. This motion, very legitimate in 
its way, and which cannot be too much commended, obviously did not 
come within the province of the Congress. 

The Congress was divided into twelve sections and sub-sections: 
(1) General Indo-European Linguistics and FPaleo-italic Languages ; 
(2) Geography and Ethnography of the East ; (3) History of Religions and 
Folklore in connection with the East ; (4) China and Japan ; (5) Burma, 
Indo-China and Malay; (6) India and Persia; (7) Central Asia ; 
(8) Semitic Languages and Literature ; (9) Mussulman Literature, History, 
Civilization ; (10) Egyptology and African Languages; (11) Greece and 
the Orient ; (12) America and the Orient. 

From this very extensive programme it will be seen that it is impossible 
for me to give a full account of the work of a// sections. 1 will pay special 
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attention to the Semitic portion, and will give only a summary of the 
others.* Before beginning, I may say that there has been much valuable 
work done, of which I shall point out the most important, apologizing to 
those of my colleagues whose labours I am unable to specify. 


SEMITIC SECTION. 


Professor Guidi made a communication on a Syriac history ending about 
the year 1233; Also on a history of King Claude of Abyssinia (1540-59). 
—Mr. Gaster read an interesting paper on the magical alphabets of the 
Cabala.—Professor Goldziher gave a lecture on a work by Bronnle entitled 
‘* Ali Ibn Hamza and his Criticisms on famous Arabic Philologists.”— Mr. 
Seybold gave a report of his Spanish-Arabic studies, and of the edition of 
the large ‘‘Glossarium Latino-Arabicum” of Leyden, the printing of 
which will shortly be completed. He proposed the compilation of a grand 
“Thesaurus Arabico-Latino-Hispanicus.’’—Professor Goldziher also made 
a second communication on the chu’iibite movement in Spain.—Mr. 
Jastrow read a paper on the name of Samuel (from the Assyrian schumu 
= descendant ; Samuel = descendant of El) and the root sha’a/.—Dr. Gins- 
burg discoursed on the Hebraic abbreviations with respect to a Sephardic 
Bible issued from the Geniza of Cairo, and entirely written in abridgment. 
—Mr. Lasinio made a communication on the Oriental manuscripts in the 
Italian libraries. — Muhammad Sherif Salim introduced an apologetical 
work on the future of the Arabic language.—Professor Goldziher read a 
report on the scheme for a Mussulman encyclopedia, a project which 
originated at the last Congress of Paris. The result of the project is that 
since 1897 the matter has made little or no advance. Professor Houtsma 
of Leyden has been entrusted with the editorship of the encyclopzedia. 
The committee will take steps with the Governments interested in it, and 
the learned societies, in order to obtain their pecuniary co-operation, which 
is indispensable.—Mr. Westermarck described the worship of saints in 
Morocco.—-Dr. Haupt made a communication on the sanitary basis of the 
Mosaic ritual, which called forth an observation from Mr. Bulmerincq 
regarding the fact that the ritual precepts of Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
have their basis on a religious order.—Rabbi Gollancz read a memoir 
entitled, “Specimens of Charms from Syriac MSS.”—Mr. Israel Levy 
discussed some Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus, and maintained the 
thesis of the Syriac origin of these fragments.}—Professor Euting describes 
and translates an Aramaic papyrus of the Strasbourg library, dated (a curious 
fact) the 14th year of Darius.—Professor Merx made a communication on 
the age of the Targum of the Song of Solomon, of which Origen ex- 
pounded the system of allegorical interpretation ; the Targum would thus 
be anterior to the seventh century.—Professor Hommel spoke of the 
goddess Ashera (Athirat) in the inscriptions of Southern Arabia.—Mr. 


* We shall not refer under a special heading to the history of religions, which has been 
discussed in every section. We shall point out more especially in this regard the com- 
munication of J. Reville on the Congress of the History of Religions which should meet in 
Paris this year. 

t See our Quarterly Report in this number. 
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Johansson read a memoir on the Hadiri of letters from Tell-el-Amarna. 
The Hadiri are certainly not Hebrews, as it has been asserted, but the 
Sagas mentioned in the same documents.* 

On the motion of Dr. Kantzsch the Semitic section unanimously pro- 
tested against the absurd accusation brought against the Jews of the use 
of Christian blood for ritual purposes, an accusation unworthy of the end 
of the nineteenth century. 


OTHER SECTIONS. 


India and Persia.—Professor Deussen presented a paper on the history 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads.—Professor Hardy read a memoir 
on two books treating of the piety of Buddhism.— Mr. Jackson ex- 
plained the plan and method of his dictionary of the Avesta, which he is 
preparing with the assistance of Mr. Geldner.—Count Pullé made a com- 
munication on the cartography of India.—Mr. Macauliffe spoke of the life 
and writings of Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth guru of the Sikhs. +—Pro- 
fessor Leumann treated of the legend of Brahmadatta.—Mr. Gerson da 
Hunha read a memoir on the Rama-tankas.—Miss Plunkett read a paper 
on astronomy in the Vedas.—Mr. Hewitt read a memoir entitled, ‘‘ History 
of the Ark or Ship of the Gods, its astronomical origin, and later forms.” 
—Dr. Hoernle communicated a memoir on an exhibition of the British 
collection of Central Asian antiquities (manuscripts, xylographs, etc.).— 
Mr. Radloff gave a short account of his work on the manuscripts, books 
and inscriptions discovered by the Clementz expedition in Tourfan. 

Several votes or resolutions were carried by the section: On the 
expediency of a translation of the sacred books of the Sikhs, on the realiza- 
tion of the project for a Sanscrit-Chinese dictionary by Takakusu and 
Buniyu Nanjio, on the publication of an edition of the Mahabharata in the 
recension of the South (Sanscrit Epic Society), and, finally, on the critical 
study and thorough examination of Jainism. 

Egyptology and African Languages.—Mr. Borchardt read a memoir on 
the papyrus found at Kahun last winter.—Mr. Virey made a communica- 
tion on some words of the text of Menephtah relating to the people of 
Canaan and the Israelites. The sentence respecting Israel should be thus 
translated, according to the author, “ Israel is rooted up, there is no more corn 
in it [Egypt],” which confirms the date of the exodus under Menephtah. 
—Dr. Gregorio read a paper on the Awe language (Togo region, West 
Africa).—Mr. Revillout presented a memoir on the legal state of the 

* I myself presented to the Semitic section two memoirs—one on the first origin of the 
people of Israel, and the other on a medal bearing a Hebrew inscription and the image 
of Jesus. The ironical inscription of the medal (Italian), of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, is, to our mind, the work of a humanist, sceptical as regards the Christian faith ; 
the Hebrew is also too peculiar to be the work of an Israelite. 

+ ‘*Mr. Macauliffe, after many years of preliminary labour, retired from a high official 
position to study and translate the Sikh Scriptures in collaboration with the chief native 
scholars of the Punjab, and his rendering has been examined by them verse by verse. 
The result is to place one of the most interesting and, for military purposes, the most 
important development of Hinduism in a new light. A vote was passed expressing the 
hope that means would be found to secure the publication of this large and valuable 
contribution to Oriental scholarship.” —Special Correspondent Zzmes, October 16, 1899. 
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Nemhiu serfs in contradistinction to the nobles at different periods of 
Egyptian authority.—Mr. Schmidt made a communication on the wrappings 
of Egyptian mummies.— Mr. Guimet showed a curious list of objects 
recently discovered (timbrels and sacerdotal ornaments of a priest of 
Nimes), Egyptian objects found in France in Roman tombs.—Professor 
Schiaparelli discoursed on papyri of the Egyptian museum of Turin.— 
Mr. Erman gave an account of the Egyptian dictionary published by the 
Academy of Berlin.—Mr. Botti made a communication on the Pharaonic 
monuments of Alexandria and its environs.—Professor Haupt read a work 
entitled “The Mitanian wives of Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV.”— 
Professor Naville read a paper on the Karnac texts concerning Queen 
Hatasu.—Mr. Schmidt spoke on Pharaoh Petibast of the demotic papyrus 
of Vienna.—Professor Schiaparelli showed a picture representing a Coptic 
textile fabric of the Turin Museum. On this tissue is represented a fair- 
faced and fair-haired person of the type of the Ababdeh, descendants of 
the Blemmyes (a unique example of the appearance of those formidable 
invaders). 

Central Asta. —Mr. Kunos communicated a work on the modern literature 
of the Osmanli Turks.—Professor Vambery spoke of the ancient language 
of the Osmanlis.—Mr. Balint discoursed on the origin of the Circassians, 
who are the descendants of the nobility of the Huns.—Mr. Huth spoke 
of the results of his journey among the Tunguses of the Yenisei. 

China, Japan, and Australasia.—Mr. Kumazo Tsuboi read a paper on a 
book of geography and ethnography, entitled Lingwai-taita.—Mr. Chevalier 
lectured on Korean head-dresses.—Professor Marre gave a list of Portuguese 
words adopted in the Malay language and the terms showing the several styles 
of poetry, terms which the Malays have borrowed from the Arabs.—-Mr. 
Hoffmann explained a new theory of the invention of ciphers, which are 
not of Hindu-Arabic origin, but really derivatives of the nine Chinese 
characters representing units——A very long discussion, which had no 
practical result, took place on the elaboration of a uniform system of 
transcribing Chinese characters. The section closed with a resolution 
carried by a majority that each country should fix upon a uniform and 
official system of transcription. 

Geography and Ethnography of the East.—Mr. Urechia made a com- 
munication on the ethnographical chart of Europe, and especially of the 
European Orient. —Mr. Sergi spoke of the origin of alphabetical writing, 
showing that the Phoenicians could not have invented the letters of the 
alphabet, but that they merely simplified the characters known in the basin 
of the Mediterranean before their appearance in history (alphabetical signs 
of the dolmens in France ; pebbles, coloured with signs analogous to those 
of the grotto of Mas at Azil, etc.). 

Greece and the Orient.—Mr. Krumbacher reported on the progress made 
in Byzantine studies since the last Congress.—Mr. Strzygowski drew atten- 
tion to some miniatures in a Vatican MS. illustrating a Byzantine ceremony 
—the reception given to a fiancée. These kinds of illustrations are ex- 
tremely rare.—Mr. Furtwaengler spoke of the relationship between Grecian 
archaic and Oriental art.—Mr. Gauckler explained the results of some 
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excavations that he had made at Dermach, in the centre of old Carthage, 
in a Byzantine basilica of the sixth century.—Mr. Botti spoke of some 
works in Egypt on the topography of Alexandria, and excavations made in 
that town. 

America and the Orient.—The problem of the Asiatic origin of the 
Indians has been broached by several learned men. Mr. Sergi has ex- 
plained his idea of American anthropology (Asiatic, Melanesian and Negritic 
types) ; there were two tides of immigration (Asiatic and Oceanic).—Mr. 
Del Paso y Troncoso presented a paper on the phonology of the Mexican 
language ; the author is of opinion that the Mexicans came from the shores 
of the Pacific.*—Mr. Grossi read a paper on the zoological mythology of 
the Indians of the Amazon, and also one on the language of the Fuegians ; 
he finally explained the arguments, which he considered weak, that were 
brought forward in favour of the Asiatic origin of the Indians. The same 
scholar also made a communication about the pyramids and ¢eocd//i of the 
Indians and the mummies of the Old and New Worlds. These various 
communications, generally, became the subject of lively discussions ; this 
section, being few in numbers, only represented the South (Europe and 
America).t Many views were expressed in this section regarding the 
development in Italy of American research (viz., the foundation in Rome 
of a museum, an American library, and an /ta/o-American Society). 

The above is, I may say, but a very short and imperfect summary of the 
learning and activity of the Congress. One can see that its labours were 
great. If many of the subjects treated belonged to some special points of 
Oriental learning, it must be acknowledged that subjects of a general order 
have also been discussed. As I stated, in addressing the inaugural meeting 
on the part of the Swiss Universities, it is in this spirit that future Congresses 
should labour if they wish to maintain their ocus stand and to perpetuate 
their existence ; for it is quite evident that strictly learned gatherings should 
address themselves to the study of the great problems which constitute the 
very essence of scientific investigations. 

At the final sitting it was decided that the next Congress should meet at 
Hamburg in two years’ time. 

* The same scholar entertained the section with the proceedings adopted by the first 
missionaries in Mexico to inculcate the Divine truths. 

+t I myself lectured in this section on some of the ethnographical and linguistic relations 
existing between the Orient and South America (Brazil and Argentina). 

t~ Whilst the Congress was proceeding some excavations which were being made in the 
Forum led to the discovery of a broken stela, bearing an inscription in archaic characters 
(query Latin or Etruscan). Several hypotheses have already been expressed. We saw 
the monument when still in the soil from which it was unearthed, surrounded, or, rather, 
buried, under the rubbish, and could only examine it by the light of a smoky torch. The 
letters on the stela struck one as resembling the Phoenician. I shall have something 
more to say on this subject at a future date, and also regarding the Oriental inscriptions 
which I have noticed in the old towns of Phcenician origin during my journey through 
the South of France whilst on my way to the Congress in Rome. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Montet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


SINCE our last report the three last volumes of the “ Transactions of the 
Eleventh Congress of Orientalists,” which was held in Paris in 1897, have 
appeared.* They contain papers on the languages and the archeology of 
Aryan and Mussulman countries, on Egypt and the languages of Africa, 
on Orient-Greece and Byzance, and also on the ethnography and folklore 
of the East. We need not dwell again on the interesting contents of these 
papers, with which we presented the readers of this Review in 1897, in 
the special report which we then submitted of the Paris Congress. | 

The last parts (14-18) of the “Recueil d’archéologie orientale” 
(Vol. III.), by Clermont-Ganneau,{ which have appeared, include several 
interesting studies, and among others there is one about Palestine at the 
beginning of the sixth century, according to the Syriac treatise entitled 
“Les Plérophories,” of a certain Jean Rufus, Bishop of Maioumas. This 
treatise, written about 512-518, is contained in a manuscript of the 
ninth century in the British Museum. We have to announce some further 
accounts of Gezer and its environs, Gath and Gath-Rimmon. 

Noeldeke has published a second edition, corrected and improved, of 
his excellent sketch of Semitic languages,§ the first edition of which 
appeared in 1887. We recommend this work to those desirous of forming 
an idea of this important branch of languages. 

The most remarkable work in general which we have to announce in 
the present report has been published in England ; it is the first volume 
of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica,” a critical dictionary of the literary, political 
and religious history, the archeology, geography, and natural history of 
the Bible, edited by Cheyne and Sutherland Black.|| Among the con- 
tributors we notice the names of Addis, Tiele, Charles, Noeldeke, Moore, 
Bevan, Driver, Marti, Benzinger, etc. These names suffice to show the 
strictly scientific character and value of the work. As far as it is possible 
to judge from this first volume (letters A—D), the publication appears to 
be much more independent from a dogmatic point of view than the 
* Dictionary of the Bible” edited by Hastings, which we brought to our 
readers’ notice in our last report. We cannot but congratulate the authors 
of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica ”’ on the method in which the work has been 
conceived and drawn up ; it is remarkab!e for its clearness and preciseness ; 


* Paris, E. Leroux, 1899. 

{ Asiatic Quarterly Review, October, 1897. 

t Paris, E. Leroux, 1899. 

§ “ Die semitischen Sprachen.” Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1899. 
|| London, A. and C. Black, 1899. 
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the articles are, as a rule, short or of a moderate length in proportion to 
the importance of the matter treated of. The subject is divided into para- 
graphs, each having a heading in large type; nothing could be more prac- 
tical, or more handy for the reader. The maps and engravings (too few 
in number) are extremely well done. Particularly interesting are the 
articles on “Amos,” ‘‘ Apocalypse,” “ Apocalyptic Literature,” “ Apocrypha,” 
“Aram,” ‘ Baruch,” “Canon,” “Canticles,” ‘ Chronology,” etc. The 
article on the “Acts of the Apostles” does not sufficiently take into account 
the labours of the School of Baur, and does not render them justice ; it is 
the this school alone that has explained the particular character of this Biblical 
volume. The article ‘“ Asherah” concludes with the obscurity of the 
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iat etymology and meaning of the word, and it is quite undecided on the 
ee. character of this emblem. The author, however, should have been able 
a to be more precise, considering the facts that we are possessed of for 
ise solving this problem. We have other remarks, but they would take too 
: ae long ; suffice it to say that the work is an excellent one, and that we 
' shall look forward with impatience for the continuation. 

le” OLD TESTAMENT.—HIsTORY OF THE NATION AND RELIGION OF 
eral ISRAEL. 

ae The most curious publication we have to point out is perhaps the “Bible 
This Polyglotte ” of the Abbé Vigouroux, of which two - volumes, including 
ie Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, are on sale.* The print of the original 
ra texts and the maps and figures are remarkable ; and what deserves equally 
| to be commended is the cheapness of the edition. The Hebrew is pub- 
4, of lished from the (uncorrected) Masoretic text, the Greek (Vatican MS.) 


hich from the Sistine edition of Rome, 1587; to which must be added the 
Vulgate and the French translation by Glaire. The disparities between 


— the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate are carefully shown ; several 
a ee introductions and notes accompany each volume. The archeological 
TE annotations, illustrated by figures copied from monuments, are the best 
we parts of the work. As to the scientific character of the publication, one 
wy ot may judge from the following lines, which we have copied from the intro- 
ee duction to the Pentateuch: ‘‘ Both the Jews and the Christians have 
ine, always believed that Moses was the author of the five books of the Penta- 
ala teuch. The authenticity of the Pentateuch is confirmed by the archaisms 


sible and expressions which are characteristic of it. The books of Moses 
> . . 
possess an old appearance produced by words and forms which have since 


irs to . : 

wn become obsolete, as well as by the poetical character of its prose and the 
sala powerful originality of its poetry. These archaisms, moreover, are not met 
iia with in the Book of Joshua. The Pentateuch, besides, does not contain 
. any foreign words other than Egyptian. All this proves that it was written 
been ' ‘ ke 

et during the time of the exodus, and that it is the work of Moses, as the 

> 


Jewish and Christian traditions have always taught.” This work will have 
the advantage of propagating amongst Roman Catholics a knowledge of 
the original texts of the Bible. 

Two volumes have appeared of the series of ‘The Sacred Books of the 
* Paris, Roger et Chernoviz, 1899. 
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Old Testament printed in Colours,” by Haupt* : Ezekiel by Toy, and Isaiah 
by Cheyne. These are the critical editions of the Hebrew to be recom- 
mended. The work of Cheyne, in which the various parts of Isaiah by 
different authors are indicated by a great variety of delicate tints, which 
the eye does not always clearly distinguish, is, above all, remarkable for 
the numerous critical notes which accompany the text. We may point out 
in this connection an interesting pamphlet by Littmannt on the epoch of 
Tritojesaia (Isaiah lvi.-lxvi.), which he fixes between 457 and 445; the 
text of Ezekiel, annotated by Toy, is also a good work, and in which 
one is pleased to read a Hebrew text im d/ack, without any addition of 
colours ! 

Wellhausen has published in a third edition} his well-known dissertations 
on the Hexateuch and the historical books of the Old Testament which 
appeared in 1876-77 in the “ Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie,” and in 
the fourth edition (1878) of the Introduction to the Old Testament by 
Bleek. These important re-edited works are accompanied by about 
70 pages of fresh notes (Nachtrage). 

Amongst the commentaries that have recently appeared, we specially 
desire to draw attention to that of Bertholet on Deuteronomy, in Marti’s 
series.§ We finally note the edition by Pretorius of “Targum zum Josua 
in jemenischer Ueberlieferung.” || 

The publication of “ Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments,” by Kautzsch (Parts 19-28),* especially the last numbers, is par- 
ticularly interesting ; these numbers include, amongst others, the Song of 
Solomon, the Sibylline Oracles, of Jewish origin, Enoch, the Assumption 
of Moses, the 4th Esdras. We do not hesitate to say that Kautzsch’s 
much-annotated translation will be of great service to the religious public 
and to specialists. 

“Ecclesiasticus ” continues to attract the attention of scholars. The 
Hebrew fragments have been published, criticised, commented on, and 
translated in a remarkable manner by Schechter and Taylor,** and have 
been the subject of a very interesting and very original treatise by Israel 
Lévy.t7 This last author bases his arguments on the peculiarities of the 
Hebrew fragments in the alphabetical acrostic of the original LI. 13-20. 
Of the two different translations, which certain verses present, one cer- 
tainly, according to the Syriac, concludes with the original Syriac of 
Ecclesiasticus, or, to be more exact : the Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus 
are only a retranslation into Hebrew of a Syriac version. 

The history of the people and religion of Israel has given rise to the 
publication of three works worthy of being noticed. 

* Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1899. 

+ “ Ueber"die Abfassungszeit des Tritojesaia.” Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1899. 

t “Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des A. T.” Berlin, 
Reimer, 1899. 

§ Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1899. 

| Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 1899. 

{ Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1889. 

** ‘©The Wisdom of Ben Sira, etc.” Cambridge University Press, 1899. 

++ Revue des Etudes juives, July-September, 1899. 
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The first is a short summary of the history of Israel by Guthe,* giving 
in a clear and concise work the history of Jerusalem from its origin to its 
transformation in A‘lia Capitolina. The second is called “ A History of 
the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian and Greek Periods,” by 
C. Foster Kent,t an excellent popular scientific work. Finally, the third, 
and most important, is a remarkable production by Budde on the religion 
of Israel from the commencement to the exile. t 

In the Talmudic world we have before us the treatise “ Erubin ” of the 
Talmud of Babylon (German text and translation), by L. Goldschmidt,§ 
and a critical history of translations of the Talmud, which is very useful 
for understanding this encyclopzedia of Judaism, by Bischoff.|| 

In conclusion, we cite a publication by F. v. Landau, which is a collec- 
tion of all the known Phcenician inscriptions. ‘The text is transcribed into 
Latin characters and translated.‘ 


ARABIC LITERATURE. 


In the vast domain of vulgar Arabic, the study of which is constantly 
increasing, we have quite a series of interesting works to announce. 

In the Journal Asiatigue (May-August, 1899), Sonneck has published 
six songs in the Maghriban dialect. These popular songs are very curious, 
particularly the third, in which are found all the elements of the classical 
Qasida : invocation to friends, picture of the loved woman, description of 
the horse, etc. 

In the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins (XXII. 1, 2, 1899), 
which includes several works by the late lamented Socin, there is also to 
be found, by this eminent Orientalist, a very instructive list of names of 
appellative places ; this list comprises a considerable number of words 
from ad to zum/e with the Arabic text, transcription, translation and notes. 

Liideritz, in the MMitthetlungen des Seminars fir oriental. Sprachen 
of Berlin (II. 2, 1899), gives, and comments on, an important collection of 
Moroccan proverbs collected at Tangier and Casablanca. As it may be 
observed, Morocco more and more attracts the attention of scholars—and 
rightly so, Morocco being one of those parts of the Arabic world still com- 
paratively unknown. 

The Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins (XXI. 3, 1899) continues 
the publication by L. Bauer of the Palestinian Arabic proverbs. 

The ‘‘Récension égyptienne des Mille et une nuits”** has been the 
subject of some original researches by V. Chauvin. In the Egyptian por- 
tion of the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights” the eminent Liége professor takes 
notice of a very original and clever author who has written some small 
novels, which he has probably published separately, and of another writer, 

* «Geschichte des Volkes Israel.” Freiburg-i.-B., Mohr, 1899. 

+ London, Smith, Elder and Co., 1899. 

} ‘‘ Die Religion des Volkes Israel bis zur Verbannung.” Giessen, Ricker, 1900. 

§ Berlin, Calvary, 1899. 

| Kritische Geschichte der Thalmud-Uebersetzungen aller Zeiten und Zungen.” 
Frankfurt-a-M., Kauffmann, 1899. 

| ‘‘Die phon. Inschriften.” Leipzig, Pfeiffer, 1899. 

** Brussels, 1899. 
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also Egyptian, void of all talent, who has composed and reviewed much 
fiction, probably on the occasion of a new edition of the collection of the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” This second author is probably a Jew who 
has been converted to Islam, possibly the pseudo-Maimonide. We 
earnestly recommend the perusal of Chauvin’s work to all those who are 
interested in popular Arabic literature. 

There is another étude by the same author on the legitimate use of water 
amongst the Arabs,* a work, like all the publications of Chauvin, very 
replete with notes. 

In the Bulletin de la société de géographie et d’archéologie de la province 
@’Oran (Vol. XIX., Part 80),f E. Doutté has given a very good and 
methodical work on the Djebala of Morocco after the grand work of 
Mouliéras, which we referred to in our last July’s report. Those who do 
not possess Mouliéras’ book could consult with advantage the lengthy 
work of Doutté.{ 

The same author, under the title of “Mahomet Cardinal,”§ has pub- 
lished a good monograph on the story of Muhammad in the Middle Ages. 

We shall close this brief review of Islam by pointing out, according 
to the Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft (XIV. 9, 
Berlin, 1899), the statistics of the Mussulman people which appeared in 
America,|| and which gives the total number of the followers of Muhammad 
at 196,500,000. This is very nearly the total we gave lately in a note on 
the statistics of the principal religions. (See Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
July, 1899, p. 140.)* 

* Liége, Vaillant-Carmanne, 1899. 

+ Oran, Fouque, 1899. 

+ Compte du méme auteur: “ Le Far-West Africain’’ (Questions diplomatiques et 
coloniales, Paris, 15 aoftt, 1899). 

§ Chalons-sur-Marne, 1899. 

|| Zwemer (missionary in Bahrein, Arabia) : ‘‘ The Mohammedan World of To-day ” 
(New York, 1899, Board of Foreign Missions, Reformed Church in America). 

“| ‘* Almanach protestant genevois”’ (Geneva, Drehmann, 1900). In this publication 
the number of Christians (Roman Catholics, Orthodox, Protestants) is given as 
486 millions—of Jews, 8 millions; Muhammadans, 200 millions ; Confucians, about 
300 millions; and Buddhists and Hindus, 500 millions (100 millions of Buddhists, 
properly speaking). It is to be noted that Confucianism, being entirely foreign and 
official, does not exclude the simultaneous profession of another practical religion. Thus, 
it happens that many Confucians are either Buddhists or Mussulmans. There is there- 
fore in our statistics a useless repetition, and if there is added to the stated amounts 
300 millions of other polytheists, a total of 1,794,000,000 is reached, whereas the 
population of the world as generally assigned to it, probably under-estimated, is 
I, 500,000,000. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH REVIEW ON THE 


“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VOL. XLIV.—_THE SATAPATHA-BRAHMAWA. TRANSLATED 
BY JULIUS EGGELING. 


Part V., Booxs XI., XII, XIII., ann XIV. 


THE portion of the work contained in this volume forms practically a 
continuation of the first five ka#das, the intervening five books being 
devoted to the consideration of the Agnigayana, or construction of the 
sacred brick-altar, which had come to be recognised as an important pre- 
liminary to the Soma-sacrifice. The circumstances which seem to have 
led to this somewhat peculiar distribution of the different sections of the 
work was explained in the introduction to the first volume of the transla- 
tion. As was there shown, the inclusion of the Agnidayana in the 
sacrificial system of the Vagasaneyins, or theologians of the White Yagus, 
appears to have resulted in a definite settlement of the sacrificial texts of 
the ordinary ritual, as contained in the first eighteen adhyayas of the 
Vagasaneyisamhita, as well as of the dogmatic explanation of that ritual 
given in the first nine kazdas of the Satapathabrahmaza. Considerable 
portions of the remaining sections of both works may have been, and 
very likely were, already in existence at the time of that settlement, but, 
being excluded from the regular ceremonial, they were naturally more 
liable to subsequent modifications and additions than those earlier 
sections which remained in constant use. Whilst the tenth kazda, in- 
cluded in the preceding volume of the translation, consisted of speculations 
on the sacred fire-altar, as representing Purusha-Pragapati, and the divine 
body of the Sacrificer—whence that book is called the Agnirahasya, or 
mystery of the fire-altar—the present volume contains the supplementary 
sections connected with the sacrificial ceremonial proper. 

The eleventh and twelfth kazdas are mainly taken up with additional 
remarks and directions on most of the sacrifices treated of in the first 
four kazdas, especially with expiatory ceremonies and oblations in 
cases of mishaps or mistakes occurring during the performance, or 
with esoteric speculations regarding the significance and mystic 
effect of certain rites. In this way the eleventh book deals with the 
New and Full-moon sacrifices ; the Seasonal Offerings (XI., 5, 2), the 
Agnihotra (XI., 5, 3; 6, 2), the Soma-sacrifice (XI., 5, 5; 9), and the 
Animal-sacrifice (XI., 7, 2-8, 4); whilst the twelfth kawda treats of the 
“Gavam ayanam ’”’—or most common sacrificial session lasting for a year, 
thus offering a convenient subject for dilating upon the nature of Praga- 
pati, as the Year, or Father Time—of additional expiatory rites for Soma- 
sacrifices (XII., 6), and of the Sautramazi, consisting of oblations of milk 
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and spirituous liquor, supposed to obviate or remove the unpleasant 
effects of excesses in the consumption of Soma-juice (XII., 7-9). Though 
supplementary notes and speculations on such ceremonial topics cannot 
but be of a somewhat desultory and heterogeneous character, they never- 
theless offer welcome opportunities for the introduction of much valuable 
and interesting matter. It is here that we find the famous myth of 
Puriiravas and Urvasi (XI., 5, 1); and that of Bhvgu, the son of Varuza, 
vividly illustrating the notions prevalent at the time regarding retribution 
after death (XI., 6, 1); as also the important cosmogonic legend of the 
golden egg from which Pragapati is born at the beginning of the evolution 
of the universe (XI., 1, 6). Of considerable interest also are the chapters 
treating of the way in which the dead body of the pious performer of the 
Agnihotra, or daily milk-offering, is to be dealt with (XII., 5, 1-2); of the 
initiation and the duties of the Brahmanical student (XI., 3, 33; 5, 4); 
and last, not least, of the study of the Vedas (XI., 5, 6-7) and their sub- 
sidiary texts, amongst which we meet, for the first time, with the Athar- 
vangiras as a special collection of texts recommended for systematic study. 
With the commencement of the thirteenth kazda, we enter once more 
upon a regular exposition of a series of great sacrifices like those discussed 
in the early books, the first and most important of them being the 
Asvamedha, or Horse-sacrifice. Like the RAgasfya, or inauguration of 
a king, the Asvamedha is not a mere sacrifice or series of offerings, but 
it is rather a great State function in which the religious and sacrificial 
element is closely and deftly interwoven with a varied programme of 
secular ceremonies. But whilst the Ragastya was a State ceremonial to 
which any petty ruler might fairly think himself entitled, the Asvamedha, 
on the contrary, involved an assertion of power and a display of political 
authority such as only a monarch of undisputed supremacy could have 
ventured upon without courting humiliation; and its celebration must 
therefore have been an event of comparatively rare occurrence. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is owing to this exceptional character of the Asvamedha rather 
than to the later origin of its ritual and dogmatic treatment that this 
ceremony was separated from the Ragastiya, which one would naturally 
have expected it to succeed. It is worthy of remark, in this respect, 

that, in Katyayana’s Anukramawi to the Vagasaneyi-samhita, the term 

“khila,” or supplement, is not applied to the Asvamedha section (Adhy. 

XXII.-XXV.), while the subsequent sections are distinctly characterized 

as such. As a matter of fact, however, the Asvamedha has received a 

very unequal treatment in the different rituals. Of the two recensions of 
the Brahmama of the Azg-veda priests, the Aitareya-brahmamza takes no 

account whatever of the Horse-sacrifice, whilst its last two books (VIL, 

VIII.)—generally regarded as a later supplement, though probably already 

attached to the work in Pamini’s time—are mainly taken up with the 

discussion of the Ragasfiya. The Kaushitaki-brahmawa, on the other 

hand, passes over both ceremonies, their explanation being only supplied 

by the Sankayana-siitra, along with that of some other sacrifices, in two of 

its chapters (15 and 16), composed in Brahmama style, and said to be 
extracted from the Maha-Kaushitaki-brahmawa. In the principal Brah- 
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mana of the Saman priests, the PawAavimsa-brahmama, the Asvamedha as 
a triratra, or triduum, is dealt with in its proper place (XXI., 4), among 
the Ahinas, or several days’ performances. As regards the Black Yagus, 
both the Kaz¢saka, and the Maitrayawi-samhita give merely the mantras of 
the Asvameda, to which they assign pretty much the same place in the 
ritual as is done in the White Yagus. In the Taittiriya-sawzhita, on the 
other hand, the mantras are scattered piecemeal over the last four kamdas ; 
whilst, with the exception of a short introductory vidhi passage, likewise 
given in the Samhita (V., 3, 12), the whole of the exegetic matter con- 
nected with this ceremony is contained in a continuous form, in the 
Tattiriya-brahmaza (VIII. and IX). This vol. also contains index to 
Parts III., IV. and V. (Vols. XLI., XLIII. and XLIV.). 
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‘Sacred Books of the East” Series. 


For facility of reference we publish with some of our quarterly reviews of 
one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 


consider to be a useful addition. 


The Series now stands as follows (1st January, 1900): 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAx MULLER.) 





First Series, Vols. 1.—XXIV. 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max 


Mirer. Part I. Second Edition. 1os. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and Baudhayana. Translated by GeorG BUHLER. 
Part I. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JAmMEs LEGGE. 
Part I. res. 6d 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didad, Translated by James DARMESTETER. Second 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part I. 12s. 6d 
Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur’én 

E. H. PALMER. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishzzu. 
by Jutius Jotty. os. 6d. 

Vol. VII. The Bhagavad 
sugAtiya, and The Anugité. 
TrimBakK TELANG. Second 
tos. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max Miuer ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. FAUSBOLL; ; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, Second Edition. 1os. 6d. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. tos. 6d 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmama, according 
to the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
by Jutius Eccetine. Part I. Books I. and II. res. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. 1os, 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. ‘Translated by GrorGc BUiuHier. 


Part II. tos. 
Translated by F. 


Translated by 
Translated 


ita, with The Sanat- 
ranslated by KASHINATH 
and Revised Edition. 


Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 
Max Mi ier. Part II. tos. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by Jamses LEGGE. 
Part II. ros. 6d 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDEN- 
BERG. Part II. ros. 6d 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part Il. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrifinto Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A.D. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAL. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davivs and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. os. 6d 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pumdarika ; or, the 
Lotus of the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 
12s. . 

Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sfitras. Translated from 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacobi. Part I. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Trans- 


lated by JAMES DARMESTETER. ros. 6d. 
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Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 


W. West. Part III. tos. 6d. 


Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. 8vo, 
cloth. 


Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by GrorRG 
BUHLER. 21s. 

Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmavza. Trans- 
lated by Juttus Eccerinc. Part II. Books III. and 
IV. 12s. 6d 


Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. 25s. 

Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Grthya-Sitras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Parts I. and II. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 
lated by L. H. Mitts. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 
by F. Max Micrer. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
my Juuius Jotry. Part I. N4rada, Brthaspati. 
Ios. 

Vol. oesiv. The Vedanta-Siitras, with Sankara’s 
Coneantiay. Translated by G. Tureau. “Part I. 
12s. 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of y Milinda, 

Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruys 
Davips. os. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. Part IV. Trans- 
lated by E. W. West. 155. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sfitras. With 
Index to Parts I. and II. Translated by G. 
Tuipaut. Part II. tas. 6d. 


Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books of 


12s. 6d. each. 


Part III. Trans- 


Part I. Translated 


China. The Textsof Taoism Translated by James 
LEGGE. 21s. 
Vol. XLI. Satapatha- Brahmava. Part III. 


Translated by JuLius EGGELING. 12s 6d. 
Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans- 
lated by M. BLooMFIELD. arts. 


Vol. XLIII. The Satapatha-Brahmama. Part IV. 


Translated by Jutius EGGELING. 12s. 6d. 


Vol. XLIV.  Satapatha-Brahmama. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling, 18s. 6d. 


Part V. 


Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sitras. Translated from 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacosi. Part II. ras. 6d. 
Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. Trans- 


lated by HERMANN OLDENBERG. 14S. 


Vol. XLVII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 


W. West. Part V. 8s. 6d 

Vol. XLVIII. Ramanuga’s Sribhashya. Trans- 
lated by G. Tu1paut. [/n Preparation.] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Text. Buddha- [ 


arita, translated by E. B. Cowett. Sukhavati-vyfiha. 
Vagrakkhedika, etc., translated by F. Max MU er, 
Amitayur-Dhy4na- Stitra, translated by J. TAKAKusvu. 
12s. 


* Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA, 
By E. H. Parker. 


THE first mention in orthodox Chinese history of any place 
that we are justified in identifying with Sumatra is found in 
the Records of the Liang dynasty, which cover the period 
502-556: the materials for this history were not put together 
until 629. The northern half of China had been for more 
than a century in the exclusive hands of Tartar rulers, 
whilst the purely Chinese dynasties of Sung, Ts‘i, and 
Liang had governed the southern portions, with their 
capital at the modern Nanking: the founder of the last- 
named was a very ardent Buddhist. 

The Liang Records mention that in the first year of this 
founder’s reign there appeared an envoy from an island 
country in the south seas, by name Kant‘oli. This envoy 
came with a story to the effect that his master Gautama 
Subhadra, the King of Kant‘oli, had been informed by a 
priest in a vision ‘“‘that a very sacred monarch was now 
beginning his reign in China; that the prospects of 
Buddhistic propaganda were now fairly roseate ; and that 
in the interests of trade and prosperity the said King ought 
to send an envoy with tribute.” The King was a skilful 
artist, and had sent by his envoy a picture of the Emperor 
such as he had conceived him to be from what he saw in 
the vision: this portrait was found by the courtiers to be 
marvellously correct, but this coincidence did not prevent 
the Emperor from having a genuine one made for return 
to Subhadra, who died, and was succeeded by his son Vya 
(or Vijaya) Brahma in the year 518. Two years later a 
second envoy succeeded the one who brought news of 
Gautama Subhadra’s death, and there the matter ends once 
for all. Kant‘oli disappears into space. 

In relating the above facts, the Liang Records incidentally 
mention that, somewhere between 454 and 464, the King 
Sri Bala Nalanda of Kant‘oli had sent a present of gold 
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and silver utensils to the Sung dynasty; but I do not find 
this recorded in the Sung Annals. I may possibly discover 
a stray allusion some other time. In describing the country, 
the Liang Records say absolutely nothing beyond that the 
manners and customs are somewhat like those of the (then) 
two leading states of the Indo-Chinese peninsula corre- 
sponding with medizeval Cambodia and Ciampa, and that 
the chief productions are calicoes of check patterns, arpasa 
(z.e., cotton, at that time only known:in China by its Sanskrit 
name), and the very best quality of betel-nuts. 

It is evident that Kandari (for that seems to be the sound 
intended) was then, as Cambodia and Ciampa are well 
known to have been, a state ruled by emigrants from India, 
and the King’s fulsome letter, given in full by the Liang 
Records, reeks of Hindoo Buddhism and hyperbole. But 
the only ground we have for identifying it with any part of 
Sumatra is the positive but laconic statement of the Ming 
History, dealing with Palembang of 1370, then known by 
its Arab name of Sarbaza. “Its ancient name was 
Kant‘oli.”. On the other hand, Kollewijn tells us that 
the Hindoo colonies in Java only extended themselves to 
Sumatra in the fourteenth century. There seems to be no 
official mention whatever of Kandari between the years 
520 and 1370, except that a celebrated anti-Buddhist states- 
man, Han Yii, exiled to serve at the modern Swatow as 
penance for his iconoclastic zeal, mentions in a private 
letter, dated about 820, the fact that “ Ciampa, Cambodia, 
and Kandari are amongst the countless states beyond the 
seas.” The distinguished Russian botanical authority, 
Dr. Bretschneider, has also found an allusion during the 
seventh century to a Chinese medical work treating of 


certain Kandari cures or drugs. 

Fa Hien, the first Chinese pilgrim who (about a.p. 414) 
reported first-hand upon India, sailed from Ceylon to Java 
through the Straits of Sunda without touching in Sumatra ; 
and although later pilgrims visited on their way home places 
which the industrious French sinologist, M. Chavannes, 
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identifies with the modern Singapore and Sarbaza, yet 
none of these men make the faintest allusion to Kandari. 
The Cri-Bhéja and the Bhdja of these priests I take to be 
(as M. Chavannes suggests) the Arab Zabedj, which, again, 
I suppose is simply another form of Sarbaza. 

* * * * * 

The second stage of Sumatra’s history may be described 
as the Arab epoch, when the Hindoo dynasties of the 
Malay Peninsula gradually fell under Moslem influence. 
The Records of the second Sung dynasty cover the period 
960-1260, and were put together about 1300. They record 
that, in the year 904 (when a period of Turkish anarchy, 
which lasted till 960, ushered out the T‘ang dynasty), an 
envoy from San-foh-ts‘i brought tribute, and was rewarded 
with a Chinese military title: from the context it seems 
that this man posed as a sort of superintendent of trade 
for all foreign merchants coming by sea. 

As soon as the capable Sung dynasty had firm possession 
of all China, the King of Sarbaza (which the Dutch 
sinologist, Mr. Groeneveldt, has clearly shown to be meant 
by San-foh-ts‘i) hastened to send tribute, and embassies to 
the Chinese Court followed each other every year or two 
up to 990, when the envoy’s movements were stopped by 
an aggressive war waged by Java. Between 1003 and 
1028 there were four missions. The Arab influence is 
perceived by the occasional use of such words as //adj? or 
Mohammed in connection with the names of envoys or 
even of Kings; but the nominal rulers were evidently still 
Hindoos or Malays, for almost each one has either the 
syllable S7# or the word Déva attached to his appellation ; 
and it is also mentioned that a Buddhist temple had been 
obsequiously erected in Sarbaza in order to pray for the 
Emperor's long life. The King used his finger-ring as a 
seal—a point of significance by the light of later statements. 

There is a gap between 1028 and 1077, after which 
things go on steadily till 1097, when Sri Maharaja sends 
presents. After 1178, when the mission was detained a 
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“ Zaitun,” and not allowed to visit the capital, nothing more 
is heard. I may state here with reference to Marco Polo's 
Zaitun, a place variously identified with Chang-chou Fu 
and Ts‘iian-chou Fu, that in 957 the Sarbaza envoy who 
visited the Chinese capital in 960 is stated by the annals of 
Chang-chou, as cited by Mr. George Phillips, to have built 
a temple there; on the other hand, in 1178, the Sarbaza 
envoy was lodged at Ts‘iian-chou. The late Mr. Phillips 
seems to have made it the hobby of his life to prove that 
Chang-chou alone was Zaitun: I regard the question as 
still sab judice. 

There is no doubt whatever about Sarbaza being Palem- 
bang—at least, in so far that the chief mart of Sarbaza was 
actually or approximately the modern Palembang ; but it is 
interesting to notice a few statements which tend to confirm 
the bold and unsupported assertion that Sarbaza was the 
old Kandari. We are told that Sarbaza “is a neighbour 
of Ciampa (z.e., the modern Tourane, Hué, etc.), and is 
situated between Cambodia and Java: it is twenty days’ 
sail with the monsoon from the Canton coast.” Its products 
are stated to be betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, rattan and garu 
woods, red kino, rice and pulse, but no wheat; various 
intoxicating sherbets, meads, and fruit wines, but none 
fermented with yeast. Amongst the things taken to China 
were “ fire-oil” (which doubtless means the modern Sumatra 
kerosene of commerce), ivory, dates, frankincense; glass- 
ware and crystal rings; coral-trees, embroidered stuffs, 
pearls, black slaves, etc. It is plain that most of these 
things are African or Arabian produce brought by the 
Arab traders. More especially it is proved that the Arabs 
of Java and the Indian Ocean generally trafficked largely 
in African slaves. But it is also certain that the Hindoo 
element in the population was still strong, for writing is 
said to have been ‘‘in Brahman character,” and the people 
‘smear the body with fragrant oils”: moreover, “ Brahman 
sttras” and images of Buddha were brought as presents, 
whilst ‘priests’ purple clothes” were given in return. 
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The .Chinese have always jumbled up Brahmanism and 
Buddhism—as, indeed, to a great extent they later confused 
Buddhism with Nestorianism and Manicheism, and even at 
times with Mohammedanism. It is probable that the Arab 
settlement was a mere colony outside the Hindoo capital, 
exercising political pressure, in the interests of trade, upon 
the Hindoo administration, much as the Frank powers now 
do at such places as Tangier. There was an extensive city 
wall, built of tiles or brick, and the common people dwelt 
outside ii, in huts or houses thatched with cocoa-nut leaves. 
The Chinese remark that nearly everyone’s name seems to 
begin with the syllable P‘~ or Bu. As this syllable does 
not appear once in Sanskrit connections, and on the other 
hand does invariably appear in connection with traders from 
Ciampa or other Indo-Chinese states, it seems likely to be 
some Arab word, and that foreign relations and sea-trade 
were entirely in Arab hands. I shall recur to this point 
when I come to deal with Ciampa. Gold and silver coins, 
without holes in them, were used in trade, which is another 
Arab sign. Amongst the tribute articles mentioned which 
are of manifest local origin are camphor, baroos-camphor. 
and rhinoceros horns. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Groeneveldt, who is qualified officially and otherwise 
to be one of the best authorities upon Sumatra, seems to 
lie under the impression that the Mongol dynasty, which 
succeeded the second Sung dynasty just mentioned, had 
little if anything to do with the northern and eastern parts 
of Sumatra. But in the very first year of Kublai’s uncon- 
tested possession of the whole of China (1280) a proposal 
was made to him by Sotu (the identical “baron” who, 
according to Marco Polo, had been sent to subdue Ciampa) 
that ‘“‘ Sarbaza and other eight states should be summoned 
to do homage as well as Ciampa.” Kublai declined, and 
this appears to be the only mention of Sumatra under that 
name during Mongol times. 

But the Mongol Records of 1282 state that in that year 
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the Minister of Sumuta state, when visiting Quilon on.busi- 
ness, met the Chinese envoy there; heard of Kublai’s com- 
mands, and, on behalf of his master, Takur, sent envoys to 
submit an address, and to offer presents of a ring, some 
check-pattern silk or piece-goods, and some embroidered 
quilts. The Chinese envoy on his way home called at 
Sumutula, and persuaded the lord of the state, Tuan Pati, 
to send to China two envoys named Hassan and Suleiman. 
In 1284 the Fuh Kien Government (z.e., ‘ Zaitun”’) sent 
an officer “ to summon Nan-wu-li and three other states to 
do homage.” It is quite certain that Lambri is here meant, 
as will shortly be shown. In 1285 Sumutula sends an envoy 
to the Chinese Court; and in 1286 both Sumutula and 
Nan-wu-lih send envoys. In another part of the Mongol 
records it is said that Siiménna and Nan-wu-lih sent envoys 
in 1286. Owing to the ill-judged attempt of the Manchu 
Emperor Kienlung to “reform” Mongol spelling during the 
last century, the later editions of the Mongol Records are 
full of inconsistencies such as these. In 1294 the envoys 
of Sumutala and Nan-wu-li, who had been detained in 
China awaiting the result of Kublai’s war with Java, were 
sent back with presents and an official safe-conduct tally. 
It will be noticed that in both names there are slight 
variations of syllabic spelling, which seem to me to point 
in the one instance to a short and weak initial syllable 
followed by an accented second syllable and a final slur— 
in short, the sound Smiidra, or something like it. 

There is only one more entry in the Mongol Records 
which seems to me likely to refer to Sumatra. It is in 1309, 
when, immediately after the arrival of a mission from Chan- 
pah (Ciampa) with elephants, three special envoys (with 
Mongol or Hindoo names) were dispatched to Ciampa, 
Puh-lin-pa (Palembang) and Pah-sih (Pasei). Puh-lin-pang 
is the form used in a work cited by M. Groeneveldt and 


dating from 1416. 
It will be remembered that Marco Polo speaks of leaving 


Pentam (Bantam) for the kingdoms of Little Java (Sumatra), 
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namely, Ferlech, Basman, Samara, Dagroian, and Lambri. 
Now in 1323 the Mongol Records mention missions to the 
Emperor Shotepala from Pintan and Chao-wa (Bantam and 
Java), and Colonel Yule identifies Basman with the Pagem 
of the Portuguese and Pasei of the Malays. He also quotes 
the Malay Chronicle to show that Pasei was founded by 
the first Mussulman Sovereign of Samudra, whose two sons, 
were reigning in Samudra and Pasei in 1346 when the Arab 
Ibn Batuta was there. I notice that, in the translation I 
have consulted, {bn Batuta writes the word Shumutra, and 
speaks of its camphor. Here, then, we have ample przma- 
facie evidence to show that the Mongols had an official 
knowledge of at least two states in the island before Marco 
Polo was in Samara (Samudra) ; that the Mongol Records 
are the first to use this last word, which they first pronounce 
as Ibn Batuta pronounces it; and that they summon Pasei 
to do duty as soon as ever they hear of its existence. 
* % # + * 

As soon as ever the Mongols were well out of China, the 
founder of the new Chinese dynasty of Ming, in 1370, sent 
an officer to San-foh-ts‘i or Sarbaza, to demand the usual 
submission ; no mention whatever is made of any other 
Sumatran state just yet. The King, Maharaja Palapu, at 
once responded, and his envoys landed at Ts‘iian-chou. It 
seems that three Kings were reigning at the time, and 
moreover, a great part of the country had already been 
conquered by Java, which bestowed a new name (Kewkiang 
or “Old Haven’) upon the chief port, which name, 
according to Mr. Groeneveldt, is still in current use. The 
parts which Java was unable to occupy effectively fell a 
prey to Chinese adventurers, who, as petty Kings them- 
selves, sent tribute to Peking. The anarchy resulting from 
these political changes led to the blocking of the ocean 
highways. China invited Siam to use her influence with 
Java to induce the latter to keep her vassal quiet ; and 
when Malacca put in a claim to part of Sarbaza, alleging 
the authority of China for it, the Emperor wrote to Java to 
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disclaim any such idea, so that it is plain China recognised 
the superior claims of Java. The Cantonese piratical rulers 
seem also to have recognised the suzerainty of Java, whilst 
at the same time sending tribute missions of their own to 
Peking ; the last that is heard of the place is thata Chinese 
pirate named Chang Lien was in charge, of the trading port 
at least, in 1566, most of his subjects being Fuh Kien men 
from the two rival Zaitun cities; the pirate collected duties 
on merchandise, and seemed quite able to preserve some 
sort of order. 
* * * * * 

The neglect of the ocean states to send their duty mis- 
sions led to the despatch in 1405 of the celebrated eunuch 
Chéng Ho, who took with him a strong escort, amounting 
almost to an army, and an adequate staff of interpreters. 
He made seven voyages to the Indian Ocean between 1405 
and 1431, but on his first venture he seems to have only 
visited in person the one single Sumatran state of Samudra, 
contenting himself with sending lieutenants to the other 
minor states of the same island. However, on his return 
journey from Samudra (now for the first time called Su- 
mén-ta-la, and corresponding with Friar Odoric’s Suo/tra) 
he had a narrow escape of capture at the hands of the 
Chinese pirate chief of Sarbaza, who was in the end betrayed 
to the eunuch by another Cantonese adventurer, carried to 
Peking, and executed there. 

Some of the eunuch’s account of Sarbaza is admittedly a 
mere repetition of what was stated in the Sung history ; 
thus, we are told its empire extended over fifteen islands, 
which probably means that it included Jambi, Kampar, and 
the islands between Carimon and Banca. The ruler is 
stated to be styled chan-fz, to which statement the later 
account adds, ‘afterwards the residence of the great chief 
was called chan-fz state, and the old capital was changed 
to Kewkiang,” clearly a confusion in terms, and referring 
to the removal of the old princely house from the port to the 
interior. Among the new statements are the one that a large 
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part of the population lived on boats or rafts, only the ruling 
classes living on terra firma. According to Kollewijn’s 
account of the Dutch possessions, Bra Vijaya was ruling in 
Java at the time of the Palembang conquest, and the son of 
the Javan Governor of Palembang rebelled against him and 
defeated him in 1478, driving him to Bali. This Bra 
Vijaya is evidently the “ Pala-wu” or “ Bra the military ” 
of the Ming Records, the King of Java who sent tribute in 
1452, as I shall explain when I approach the subject of 
Java. 
* * * * *% 

Sumoltra is stated to be nine whole days’ sail with a 
favourable wind westwards from Malacca, as Sarbaza is 
eight westwards from Java, two precise statements which 
go far towards establishing their exact positions. Subse- 
quent to the Javan conquest of Sarbaza in 1377, and the 
partition of that state between Chinese adventurers as 
already related, but before the first Chinese envoy visited 
Suméntala in 1403 to notify that and other states of the 
usurping Emperor’s accession, an envoy named Ambar had 
been sent to the Chinese Court by King Shutan Maleh uh 
Ta-fén (or Ta-pan—pronounced both ways) of Sii-wén-ta-na, 
This was in 1383. Again, in 1436 the envoys from Ciampa 
complain that Siam has been molesting her mission to 
Sii-wén-ta-na. The syllables Si and za are the same as 
those of Suménna in 1286; the syllable wéz in the Fuh 
Kien and Kwang Tung dialects becomes méx, and (as in 
the word Lambri) the initials 7 and x are confused all over 
China. Of course Sumoltra or Samudra is meant; in fact 
the Ming Records say: “Some think that Suwéntana is 
simply Suméntala, as changed during the reign of Hung-wu 
(1368-1398) ; but the King’s names differ. It is impossible 
to find this point out.” 

Fortunately, however, the Chinese have said enough to 
make it quite certain what place is meant, and at the same 
time to confirm the accuracy of Colonel Yule’s admirable 
researches. It is clear from the well-known Malay syllables 
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Tuan and pati that in 1282 the Mussulmans were not yet 
in power. When Ibn Batuta visited the city of Simathrah 
(or Shumutra as Lee’s translation writes it) in 1347 (Heg. 
year 748), he found “El Malik El Zahir Samal Oddi” 
reigning, and all his neighbours paying him tribute ; the 
said King gave Ibn Batuta a junk for China (Zaitun). 
Ibn Batuta found China in a state of rebellion, and the 
Emperor Firin (z.c., Toghon Timur, the last Mongol) far 
away at Karakorum. It is a remarkable coincidence that 
the Ming Records specially mention the arrival in Fuh Kien 
of Nekulun the Frank (fifty years too soon for Nicolo Conti); 
and also of a mission from Java, just at the time when the 
Mongols were collapsing, and they mention no others at 
that time ; both were received and sent safely back through 
the China seas. Colonel Yule spells the Sumatra King’s 
name Malik-al-Dhahir. The Chinese syllables are clearly 
intended for Sultan Malek ud’ Dhafir; in fact, wh-teng is 
often used in such words—for instance, in Nasr u’din. 

It is interesting to mark that Marco Polo notices the 
absence of wheat in Samara, as the Chinese do in Samudra 
and Sarbaza; also that he observes in Samara the same 
absence of fermented wine in favour of palm and date wines 
which the Chinese remark in Sarbaza. 

When the eunuch Chéng Ho arrived to summon the 
King in 1405, Tsai-nu-li-a-pi-ting was reigning. He had 
already in anticipation’ sent submissive envoys to China. 
Mr. Groeneveldt takes the syllable z, ‘‘already,” to be part 
of the name, and suggests the native title Zetznggt. Probably 
some such name as Senur Abu ’din is meant, but of course 
that is mere conjecture : his father had been killed in war 
with the ‘‘ tattooed faces,” or Nagur, and, according to the 
Chinese story, the widow swore to marry the first man who 
would avenge her. An old fisherman, succeeding in this 
exploit, had married the Queen, and became ‘the old 
King”; but the legitimate son, on attaining years of dis- 
cretion, had killed him, driving “the old King’s” brother 
Sukanla to the mountains, whence he waged a harassing 
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war. On the occasion of Chéng Ho's second visit in 1415, 
Sukanla claimed a share in the presents, and attacked the 
Chinese, who, supported by the legitimist troops, defeated 
him, and drove him to Nan-puh-li state (Lambri). 

In 1434-35 the King sent his brother (? brothers) 
Ha-li-chi-han (? and) Ha-ni-ché-han to Court—it is not 
clear whether there were one or two men; but Ali Jehan 
is manifestly one name intended, and this one died “ greatly 
regretted” at Peking. The King, being now very old, 
abdicated in favour of another son, A - puh-sai- yih- ti 
(evidently Abu Said), and China in due course confirmed 
the arrangement. Between that date and the arrival of the 
Portuguese there was only one mission, and that apparently 
a “bogus” one, in 1486: the rest of the Chinese informa- 
tion seems to be mere hearsay. They tell a long story 
about a wily slave having persuaded his master the com- 
mander-in-chief to assassinate the King, .after which the 
slave in turn assassinated his master, and changed the name 
of the state to A-ch‘i (Atjeh, or Acheen). 

As to the Chinese yarn about the fisherman, it is curious 
to compare it with the Malay legend about Mara Silu, a 
fisherman, being converted to Islam, adopting the name 
Malik-al-Salih, and assigning Samudra to one son Dhihir, 
with Pasei to the other son Manstir: unfortunately, the 
dates will not suit at all. The slave dynasty of Acheen 
may or may ot be the power now ruling, which is strong 
enough, any way, to defy all the efforts of the Dutch. 
Kollewijn says that, when the first Portuguese landed in 
Sumatra (1506), Acheen was the leading state. 

* * * * * ; 

As to the other states in Sumatra, we have-seen that in 
1309 envoys were sent to Pa-sih; but, apart from the fact 
that there is nothing to show where it was, this Pa-sih, 
even if in Sumatra, could not then have been of much 
importance: it might just as well be Pasig in Luzon, or 
Passir in Borneo, for the first Mussulman state of Pasei in 
Sumatra was scarcely yet formed. 
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The Ming Records say that the Frank adventurers Pedro, 
“ Sushili,” etc., after plundering Malacca and other states, 
consoled themselves for the repulse of the mission to Peking 
by sailing with five ships to attack Pa-si; and finally it 
winds up the account of the Franks (Portuguese) by saying 
that “they swept the seas in such a way that neither 
Malacca, Pasi, nor Luzon could attempt to cope with them.” 
But the ancient Chinese map of Sumatra, discovered by 
Mr. Phillips, does not mark Pasi at all, which is further 
evidence that its existence as a state was short. 

Nevertheless, Marco Polo says Basman owned the 
supremacy of the Great Khan, and as he uses the Northern 
Chinese word Manzi, or man-tsz, to signify the southern 
half of China, we are pretty safe in assuming that Basman 
simply means Pasei-man, or the “ barbarians of Pasei,” and 
that it ceased to have an independent existence about 1530. 
The word man is frequently thus tacked on to the name of 
a foreign country. Colonel Yule says that Malacca, Pasei, 
and Majapahit (Java) were (about a century before that 
date) the three chief cities of the Archipelago, a statement 
almost textually confirmed, as above, by the Ming Records, 
but fora later date. The ‘“ Encyclopedia Britannica” must 
be wrong in saying that Sumatra was Pedir’s dependency 
in 1506, and that Pedir and Pasei were the only two states 
of Sultan rank: as we have seen, the Chinese give Sultan 
rank to Sumatra from 1383, and the Portuguese found 
Acheen the most powerful state in 1506. Nothing is 
recorded of Sumatra by the Chinese subsequent to the 
period of its climax under Jokandar Muda (1607-36), nor 
of Pasei, Pedir, Johore, Pahang, Quedah, Perak, Aru, 
Padang, and_ other states which the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia” says 
were vassal to Sumatra at this time. The Chinese mention 
the Siamese as trying to use political influence in Sumatra 
affairs in 1406-8; but at this time Pahang was, in the eyes 
of China, independent, and Johore did not yet exist. 


* * * * * 


I can only find one certain mention of Marco Polo’s 
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Fansur in all Chinese history. In 1418 the King of Java 
sent back to China some soldiers belonging to the suite of 
a Chinese envoy who had been wrecked at, or had drifted 
to, Pan-tsu-rh, whence they had been ransomed by a friendly 
Java man, who brought them back to Java. 

A state called Kuli-Pantsu (the word Audi elsewhere 
meaning ‘“ Calicut”) is stated to have sent tribute between 
1403 and 1424, but there is nothing further said by which 
this state can be identified. 

Mr. Phillips’ Chinese map, which he believes to be as 
old as the year 1399 at least, marks Pan-tsu on the north- 
west coast of Sumatra, and uses the two first characters of 
Pan-tsu-rh, and the two last of Kuli-Pansuh to write it. 

I notice on a modern English map a large island called 
Panchor off the east coast, opposite Malacca and Singapore ; 
but whether the Chinese Calicut-Fansur and plain Fansur 
of the records are, both or either of them, the same place 
with Panchor, or with the Fansur marked on the Chinese 
map, I cannot say. Colonel Yule seems a trifle overzealous 
in twisting déraés (camphor) round to be the same word 
as fansur (camphor). The word now pronounced A‘odiih 
(having retrospectively and provably the etymological power 
barut) is as old as the first Chinese knowledge of the Archi- 
pelago, and is used in reference to the best ‘‘ dragon-brain ” 
camphor brought by traders from Java, Sumatra, and other 
Archipelagan states. It is true two Chinese authorities say 
the said camphor comes from fodiih state (almost the same 
word). That is a question I shall postpone for discussion 
under the head “ Borneo.” But Pantsu is a stray word, 
1,000 years younger than Barut, with which it cannot 
possibly have any etymological connection. 

* * * * * 

Nan-wu-li (south dialect, Lam-bu-li) is marked on the old 
Chinese map as being at the extreme north-western point of 
the island: it is first mentioned, as already explained, in 
1284, 1286, and 1294, the name being on each occasion 
spelt differently, so far as the eye is concerned, but always 
so as to produce the same sound. Nothing further is said. 
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In 1405 the eunuch representing the new Chinese dynasty 
seems to have sent a lieutenant thither, and to have gone 
himself in 1408. In 1411 the King sent an envoy, who 
came along with the envoys of Cail (India) and Kelantan 
(Malay) : there was tribute again in 1416, and there is an 
end to it—no details given. 

But, strange to say, another state called Nan-p‘uh-li 
sends tribute in 1412, and again in 1415, 1416, 1418, 1419, 
1421, and 1423. Nothing whatever is said about any 
Chinese envoy ever going there; but in 1429, when the 
eunuch went on his last voyage, Nan-p‘uh-li got a share of 
the imperial presents. 

The explanation of all this is that, when the Lambri 
mission reached Peking, the Pekingese would have to spell 
the word in a way to suit their own dialect ; but it is curious 
that, when Chéng Ho was ordered to take the Nan-wu-li 
envoy back in 1416, nothing was said by his scribes about 
the Nan-p‘uh-li envoy of the same year being the same 
man or a different man. However, it is absolutely provable, 
from the extracts translated, that Nan-p‘uh-li is Lambri ; 
and as we have already seen that Nan-wu-li is also marked 
in Lambri’s position, it follows that both states are one. 

The Ming Records are clear as to Nan-p‘uh-li’s position : 
it is three whole days’ sail west of [the port of | Suméntala, 
which was nine days west of Malacca. If in 1415 the 
eunuch pursued the rebel Sukanla into Lambri, it must have 
been adjoining Samudra; but here again it is strange the 
eunuch, who had himself been in Nan-wu-li in 1408, left 
no record of its being the Nan-p‘uh-li which he approached 
as a general by land in 1415. It was evidently a very 
petty state, for we are told “the King and inhabitants are 
all Mussulmans, only some 1,000 families; little grain pro- 
duced ; fish and shrimps the chief food. King Mohammed 
Shah sent an envoy with the Samudra envoy in 1412; to 
the end of the Emperor’s reign (1424) they continued to 
send tribute: the King’s son, Shah Jehan, also sent an 
envoy.” 
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Here follows a curious addition: “In the sea to the 
north-west of them there is a lofty mountain (or island) 
called Hat Mountain, west of which again is the great sea 
called Na-muh-li Ocean: ocean ships coming from the west 
use this as a mark: close by, the water is shallow and 
produces coral-trees, the highest over 3 feet.” The Chinese 
map certainly points to Hat Island being close to Sumatra, 
and this is the view taken by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Groene- 
veldt. Still, it is interesting to notice the significance of a 
‘Sombrero ” [7.e., Hat] Channel in English maps amongst 
the South Nicobars, which in the Chinese map are as near 
Hat Island as the latter is to Sumatra. Colonel Yule also 
quotes Rashiduddin, who speaks of ‘‘the very large island 
of Lamiuri, lying beyond Ceylon and adjoining the country 
of Sumutra.” On the other hand, Friar Odoric crosses 
from ‘India to the Lamori country, and thence to Sumoltra 
in the same island. ; 

Hence, though there is no question about Lambri, it 
appears both from Chinese and Western accounts that, 
unless all parties are mistaken, west of Lambri there was a 
something else, either sea or land, having a name uncom- 
monly like Lambri. 

* * * * * 

The Chinese histories do not mention Lide, nor does the 
map give any place which could possibly be mistaken for it ; 
but east of and adjoining Lambri the Ming Records say 
there was a state subordinate to Sumoltra called Li-fah, lying 
to the west of Nagur and Sumoltra. This is the exact posi- 
tion of Lide according to De Barros’ enumeration of the 
petty states he visited, and I accept the view of Messrs. 
Groeneveldt and Phillips (disapproved by Dr. Bretschneider) 
that some editions (mine for one) print a stroke too much, 
thus turning ¢az into fad. As a rule I look very much 
askance at alleged ‘‘ misprints” when made use of to ex- 
plain inconsistencies ; but this is one of the cases where the 
character by its own ambiguity positively invites misprint. 
Moreover, in a private work called the YVzug-yaz, the form 
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tat (te) does actually occur. Another parallel case is that 
of the Mongol Chao-wa (Java), which, by the addition of 
an almost invisible point, became the Chinese Kwa-wa 
throughout the Ming Records. A still more glaring case 
is the Turkish word ¢e-£‘cx or ¢eghin, which by the elision 
of a couple of faint strokes was supposed by Palladius 
to represent ¢‘e-/e or dere. Nothing whatever is said by 
Chinese history of Li-fah or Lide, except that they sent 
envoys in the train of Sumoltra, that their chief is elective, 
and that they number 3,000 families. Marco Polo says 
nothing of Lide. There is a mere possibility that Li-fah 
may be the Riah of modern maps south of Pasei, but no 
one seems to have mentioned Riah at any date, nor do I 
know whether there ever was, or now is, such a place. 
* # * * %* 

The Ming Records state that between Lide and Sumoltra 
lay the petty state of Nagur, or “face tattooers,” 1,000 
families, having simple republican customs ; both sexes went 
naked except for a loin-clout, and the males pricked figures 
of flowers and animals into their faces, which were of 
‘‘monkey type.” It must have been a fairly powerful com- 
munity to sustain a war in 1406-1410 with Sumoltra. Mr. 
Phillips identifies it with Marco Polo's cannibal Dagroian ; 
but the Venetian does not describe its position, though 
the mere sound certainly suggests some slight analogy, 
Colonel Yule thinks it must be Pedir, “ or near it,” but, 
as we have seen, the Chinese at no date mention any 
place with that-sound; certainly on the Chinese map 
there is a place Peh-t‘u (“white earth”) between Lambri 
and the “ Greater and Lesser Face Tattooers.” This might 
be Pedir, but in that case “or near it’? would be the utmost 
we could allow; but even then the Tattooers of the map are 
round the corner to the west from Lambri, whereas Pedir 
is round the corner to the east. Mr. Marsden supposes 
what he calls “ Dragoyan” to be Indragiri, opposite Malacca, 
which is untenable; Mr. Hugh Murray suggests Indrapur 
near Padang, which is equally impossible. Mr. Groeneveldt 
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thinks that native Battas in an advanced stage were meant 
by Nagur. Kollewijn says the Battas when penetrated by 
Hinduism formed a state in North Sumatra, the remnant of 
which is still found in the little kingdom of Bakara on the 
Sea of Toba, and that cannibalism has not quite ceased yet. 
This would furnish a solution in harmony with the views of 
Marco Polo and Mr. Groeneveldt, if we only knew where 
“Bakara and the Sea of Toba” were; besides, Nagur 
suggests the Hindoo word zagara, ‘‘a city.” There is yet 
one other suggestion. Mr. Kollewijn speaks of the xegarz 
of the Padang highlands, and vividly describes their very 
republican or communal customs. If the Padang highlands 
(like the Hinterlands of modern statesmen in Africa) could 
be stretched a little so as to cross—not a continent, but—a 
good-sized island, and to include Pedir, we might bring 
even the Chinese authorities into the ‘concert of agree- 
ment,” which in this particular instance I- cannot, in the 
absence of sounder data, undertake to lead to a solution. I 
have only been to one place in Sumatra myself, and that is 
Deli, near “ Ferlech.” I was told by mariners that all the 
ports of that coast were much the same, z.¢., long sluggish 
reaches meandering amongst flat mangrove swamps. 
% * # * # 

The Chinese have nothing whatever of a descriptive kind 
to say at any time about Ferlech or Parlac, but their ancient 
map gives “ Pa-luk Head” between Aru and Sumoltra. 

* * * * * 

The Chinese mention several Sumatran states not enu- 
merated by Marco. Polo. For instance, in 1282 Kublai 
Khan sent an envoy named Adam to subdue Falilang, Alu, 
and Kampeh states. These cannot be but the Farlac and 
Aru of Colonel Yule’s map (the Pa-luk and Alu of the 
Chinese map), between which two the Chinese map places 
“ Kan-pei Haven.” In 1294 the ¢vax P‘ungyii, brother of 
the chief of Tanjong; Milapatu, brother of the chief of 
Fa-rh-la; and the ¢waz Hussein, brother of the chief of 
Aru, all came to submit addresses at Kublai’s Court. 
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Tanjong may be anything, as in Malay it simply means (I 
believe) “‘ promontory ” or ‘ wharf,” ¢.g., Tanjong Pagar at 
Singapore. Aru is almost certainly on the mainland of 
Sumatra, and not the Aru Islands between it and Selangore. 
Kanpei or Kampei must not be confused with the “ Kampa 
Haven” towards Palembang, and also on the Chinese map. 
The word ¢wax (which is like the Hindoo “ sahib”’ and which 
I was always myself styled by natives in those parts) marks 
two of the places named as Malay; but as Marco Polo 
describes Ferlech city as ‘converted by the Saracens,” 
probably “ Milapatu ” is a corrupted Arab name. 

The Ming Records say that Aru is three whole days’ sail 
from Malacca; customs and climate like Sumoltra. In 
1411 the King, Sultan Hussein, sent an envoy along with 
those of Calicut and other states. Chéng Ho returned the 
compliment in 1412. In 1419 the ¢wan Allah Shah, son of 
the King, sent an envoy, and tribute came in 1421 and 1423 ; 
in 1429 the eunuch took them some presents, and there the 
matter ends. Mr. Groeneveldt quotes two Chinese books 
composed by the eunuch’s Chinese interpreter in Arabic, 
from which it appears that Alu is opposite the Sembilangs 
(Perak), and connected with the Insipid Sea (z.e., flat, or 
not boisterous). This remark is particularly interesting, for 
the journey of Ibn Batuta from Shumutra to China lay, after 
leaving “Mul Java” (which was connected by land with 
Shumutra) through the “ Still Sea.” 

No China history says anything of Kampar, but ‘‘ Kampa 
Haven” is marked on the 1399 map, which also gives 
Lampong. The Ming Records say that the King of Lam- 
pong, Sri Maharaja Diraja sent a tribute envoy in 1376. 
Between 1403 and 1435 another mission, or perhaps two 
missions, came. The people are said to be Buddhists, and 
both hemp and wheat are stated to grow; but the land is 
described as sandy and stony, so that there is not much 
sea-trade with China. 
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THE GARDEN OF CLIMES.* 
(HADIQA-AL-AQALIM.) 


By H. BeEvERIDGE. 


Tuis work was written about 120 years ago, by Mirtaza 
Husain, of Bilgrim, in Oudh, and who was also called 
[lah Yar ’Usmani. It is a geographical treatise, written in 
imitation of the ‘“ Haft Iqlim” of Amin Razi, and, like it, 
contains a quantity of historical and biographical matter. 
It is essentially a compilation from a few Muhammadan 
books, the “‘ Subah Sadiq” being perhaps the one most fre- 
quently quoted, and much of it is dull and tedious to the 
Western reader. But the prolix accounts of sovereigns and 
saints and countries are interspersed with notes of the 
author's own experiences and adventures, and it is to those 
that the work owes its vitality. They are generally intro- 
duced by the words “ vagim-t-hurif giyad,” “the writer 
says, and crop up in the most unexpected places, so that 
one has to travel over deserts of historical and geographical 
disquisition in search of them. Thus, at p. 360, we find in 
the midst of an account of the Seljiqs of Kirman a 
description of an eclipse of the sun which the author 
witnessed in India in 1175 A.H., when the sun was in 
Gemini. He does not tell us in what place he then was, 
but no doubt it was in Northern India, and he says the 
eclipse occurred three or four hours before sunset, that the 
body of the moon was superimposed over that of the sun, 
but that the latter protruded to the extent of a barley-corn, 
thereby showing, he remarks, that the sun was the larger 
of the two. Gemini, 1175, corresponds to June, 1762, and 
I have not been able to trace this eclipse in any European 
book. It appears from L’Art de vérifier les Dates that 
there was a solar eclipse on-June 3, 1761. This is equal to 
7 Shawwal, 1174, and it is probable that Ilah Yar, when 


* Lithographed at the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, in 1879. 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. IX. K 
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writing some twenty years afterwards, made a mistake of 
a year. He mentions the eclipse apropos of one which 
occurred in 557 A.H., when the sun was in Taurus, ze, 
April, 1762, and which is said to have so alarmed Mihyi- 
ed-din Tughril Shah, the Seljiq King of Kirman, as to 
cause his death. The only eclipse nearly corresponding 
to this appears to be that which occurred on January 17, 
1762. 

Another instance of buried information is at p. 390, where 
we are told, apropos of Nizam-il-Mulk and his relations to 
Hasan Sabbah, the head of the Assassins, that the practice 
of numbering pages of accounts was not known then, and 
is said to have been the invention of Todar Mal. 
At p. 160, the author apologizes for his discursiveness, and 
seems inclined to attribute it to old age and the melancholy 
circumstances under which he wrote ; but the excuse recalls 
Wordsworth’s sarcastic comment on Ellwood’s apology for 
introducing a notice of Milton into his autobiography. Our 
regret is not that [lah Yar has occasionally digressed, but 
that he has not done so often enough. It is curious that 
so many Muhammadan writers should have thought it 
incumbent on them to write a history of the world instead 
of confining their attention to their own times. However 
small their abilities or their experience of affairs, they can 
hardly enter upon the most local and parochial details 
without a preliminary prance among the patriarchs. 
Ilah Yar must needs give us details about Adam and Eve, 
and repeats the ridiculous stories which have been told by 
hundreds of previous writers. At p. 185 we have an 
account of Damascus, where we are informed that it was 
the birthplace of the prophet Job, and that the fountain 
which rose from his footsteps is still flowing, and is 
efficacious for the removal of disease. He also gravely 
assures us that, though there is a tradition that Cain killed 
Abel at Damascus, it is of feeble authority, for the more 
correct account is that the death of Abel occurred in the 
island of Ceylon! Even Abul Fazl, though he is so 
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heterodox as to begin his history without involving Muham- 
mad and his successors, cannot avoid giving a résumé of 
the world’s history from the days of Adam. No doubt it is 
religious feeling which has prompted so many Muham- 
madans to waste their time and that of their readers over 
such apocryphal narratives, just as Bossuet, in his other- 
wise admirable discourse on universal history, has given 
too much space (the remark is Comte’s) to the history of 
the Jews ; and though the mischief thus caused by supersti- 
tion may not be as tragic as the slaughter of Iphigenia, it 
is probably more real. It is certainly a thousand pities 
that Ilah Yar followed the bad example of his predecessors, 
and that he did not give us more of his own experiences, 
for he lived at an interesting time and had exceptional 
opportunities. He saw Delhi (p. 41) when he was a boy 
of twelve, in the days of its splendour and luxury, in the 
early part of Muhammad Shah’s reign,.and witnessed 
the reception of Nadir Shah’s Ambassadors. He saw it 
again eight years later, when Muhammad Shah was still 
king, but had become a devotee and companion of dervishes, 
and was spending his time in solving such riddles as 
whether the hen or the egg was born first. The glory had 
now departed from the city, for in the interval there had 
occurred the sack and massacre by Nadir Shah. He saw 
it for the third time in the reign of ‘Alamgir II., after it had 
been plundered by Ahmad Shah Abdali, who had caused 
the foundations of many houses to be dug up in quest of 
buried treasure. At that time it was in a most deplorable 
condition. The author was also present at the capture of 
Gwalior by Major Popham, in 1780, and had the honour of 
being nominated by Captain Scott to compose a chronogram 
on the event (p. 164). Elsewhere (p. 109) the author 
records that he saw upon this occasion the tombs of two 
gallant princes—Mirad Bakhsh and Suliman Shikoh. The 
English soldiers, I am sorry to say, dug them up, but they 
were restored as far as possible at the instance of Captain 
Scott. The author also conducted the negotiations with 
K 2 
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Cheyt Singh’s mother when she was shut up in Bijaigarh, 
for the delivery of her treasure, etc. (p. 677). Unfortunately 
they were not rectified by Warren Hastings. 

In his preface he tells us that he had been in public 
employ from the time he was ten till he was fifty-five, and 
he gives a list of the statesmen he served under. It begins 
with Mubariz-ul-Mulk, Sar Baland Khan, of Tin, and ends 
with Ahmad Khan Bangash of Fartkhabad. One of his 
masters was ‘Ali Quli Khan, the six-fingered, and known as 
Daghistani,* who wrote a biography of poets; but the most 
‘interesting name in the list is that of the unfortunate 
Mir Qasim, the Subahdar of Bihar and Bengal. At p. 612 
he tells us that he was Bakhshi and Dardgha-i-Dagh 
(branding-officer for the cavalry, z.e., keeper of the muster- 
roll), under Mirza Asad Ullah, who was Mir Qasim'’s 
General, and was sent against the English along with him. 
They went to support Samru (Sombre) Zu-al-Nir and 
Markar the Christian, and apparently the author was pre- 
sent at the battles of Suti and Udwanala. He recurs to the 
subject at p. 652, in his account of Rajmahal, and says that 
he suggested various plans of resistance to the officers, but 
was not listened to. He also says he hada vision two days 
before the night attack of Udwaniala, and that by acting in 
conformity therewith he escaped disaster. The particulars 
of the vision have been recorded by him, he says, in another 
work, called the ‘“‘ Lauh-i-Mahfiz,” or Guarded Tablet, but 
I have not found this work mentioned in any catalogue of 
Persian MSS. At p. 154, he tells us that it contains his 
conversations with a celebrated mystic called Sifat-Uilah, of 
Khanabad in Oudh. There is also a reference to the book 
at p. 679. [lah Yar seems to have accompanied Mir Qasim 
in his flight after the battle of Bakar, and was with him in 
Rohilkand, in Anwala (Aonla of I. G.), and Bareilly, but 
separated from him at Gohad, p. 176. Unfortunately he 
gives no details, and has no personal recollections of 


* Also known as the father of Gunna Begam (see Beale’s “ Orig. Biog. 
Dict.,” 146 and 414). 
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Mir Qasim beyond an insignificant anecdote, viz., that Mir 
Qasim told him that Shija-ud-Daulah, the Vizier of Oudh, 
had plundered him of thirty-six szvs weight of jewellery (the 
text, p. 612, has zinan, belts, but the MSS. seem to have 
asan, 2.€., s7rs.) 

The author tells us in his preface how he came to write 
his history. After being a public man for many years he 
lost his employment, and _ was living in distress (apparently 
in his paternal village of Bilgram), when he was introduced 
in the end of Jumada the first 1190, July 1776, to Captain 
Jonathan Scott, by a friend named Rajah ‘Ali, of Bara.* 
The author was then 57 years old. Jonathan Scott was a 
good scholar and a generous patron, as he showed on this 
occasion, and also long afterwards in England, when he 
befriended Dr. Lee, the Orientalist and translator of the 
abridged version of Ibn Batuta, In Elliot he is called 
Persian Secretary of Warren Hastings, but- perhaps he did 
not hold this appointment when [lah Yar was introduced to 
him. At all events, we find him engaged in active service 
at Gwalior in 1780, and we also find Major Davey spoken of 
about that time as Persian Secretary.t Scott wrote some 
good books, but perhaps the best service he rendered to 
literature was his encouraging [lah Yar to write his book. 
The latter expresses his gratitude to Scott and his admiration 
for his learning in lively terms, and tells that his patron’s 
Indian name was Jalal-ud-daulah Mufakhir-i-Jang, that the 
translation of the name Jonathan is Allah Bakhsh, or God- 


* Bara is given in the I. G. as the name of a village in Oudh, and this 
is probably the place meant here, for Bilgram is also in Oudh. But Barah 
was also the name of twelve villages in the Diral, famous for being the 
homes of a large family of Sayyads (see Blochmann’s translation of the Ain 
390, the Tabaqat Akbari of Nizam-ed-din, Lucknow ed., 384, and Elliot’s 
‘Supplemental Glossary,” i., 11. 

+ On the title-page of his translation of Iradat Khan’s “‘ Memoirs,” Scott 
calls himself private Persian translator to Warren Hastings, and in the 
dedication he thanks Hastings for having given him an appointment in his 
family. . It appears from this dedication that Scott was in London in May, 
1786, 1200 A.H., so [lah must have been out of his employ when revising 
his book in 1202. 
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given, and that the surname Scott stands for the head of a 
clan. The only thing, indeed, that we know against Scott 
is that he was the brother (younger) of the notorious Major 
Scott, alias Scott-Waring. [lah Yar wrote his book for the 
entertainment of Captain Scott during the rule of 
Asaf-ud-Daulah, the Vizier of Oudh. There is a notice of 
the work in Elliot’s ‘‘ Historians of India,” viii., 180, and part 
of the preface is given there. But the translation does 
not seem to agree with the original as given in the 
Lucknow edition. [lah Yar does not say there that he has 
changed the expressions of his authorities, but that he has 
preserved them in order that his readers may see the 
changes in the Persian language. Nor is it quite fair to say 
that the author confesses to having an eye to his own 
interest in writing his book. He does indeed express a 
hope* that the English will have pity on his old age, and be 
kind to him, his descendants, and his dependants, but he 
immediately afterwards recollects himself and addresses his 
supplications to God. I am afraid, however, that, out of 
regard to his patrons, he has too often observed a cautious 
reticence and not told us his full mind. He claims, and 
apparently with justice, that it is the first book written in 
Persian which deals with the rise of the English power in 
India. He concludes by saying that he is the sole author 
of the book, and that some imperfect copies had been given 
away, ¢.g., to Captain Scott, Colonel Polier,t “ who is now 
in Europe,” and to Maulwi Darvesh’Ali of Jaunpur. Now 
he has revised and corrected his book, and has put his 
signature to it. Perhaps the fact of the two redactions is 
the reason why the lithographed edition differs from the 
manuscripts in the British Museum and the India Office 


* It is pleasant to learn from the notices in Elliot that the hope was 
fulfilled, and that [lah Yar’s son rose to high office under the British 
Government. 

+ This must have been added at the revision in 1202, for Polier did 
not arrive in Europe till July, 1788 (see Asiatic Journal for 1819, p. 469). 
Darvesh ‘Ali, of Jaunpur is referred to at p. 678 as a young man adorned 
with learning and other good qualities. 
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in arrangement, and apparently also in substance. The 
former has a Faida, Supplement, which begins at p. 549, and 
extends to the end of the volume, at p. 697, and which 
contains some of the most interesting things in the book ; 
for instance, the negotiations with Cheyt Singh’s mother, 
and the legend about Akbar’s having been a Hindu in a 
previous life. In the MS. copy in the British Museum the 
Supplement* is much shorter, and I could not find the story 
about Akbar in the MS., nor in that in the India Office. 
There is also acopyof the ‘‘ Hadiqa” in the Bodleian Library, 
and there is a full description of it in Dr. Ethi’s Catalogue, 
but I have not seen the MS. The passage from the 
“ Hadigqa,” translated in Elliot, viii., 182, corresponds to one 
at pp. 612-613 of the Lucknow edition, but there are several 
discrepancies. It is important that the Lucknow edition 
gives no information about the MS. which was used by the 
editor. Scott contributed to the ‘‘ Hadiqa” the account of the 
New World, etc, and [lah Yar fully acknowledges his 
obligations to him. When he says that the work is entirely 
his own he means that part of it which is concerned with 
the Seven Climes. The New World he regards as beyond 
those limits. At p. 503 he tells us that when he showed 
his book to Captain Scott that gentleman highly approved 
of it, and observed that it was very full about the Old World, 
but that it was a blank as regards the New World. [lah Yar 
replied that he had spoken briefly about the latter with 
reference to the expeditions ordered by Alexander Rimi, 
but that his authorities did not contain much on the subject, 
and begged Captain Scott to supply his deficiencies. This 
Captain Scott did, and in an interesting passage at p. 504 


* Hutton. The author tells us at p. 549, when he was 70 years of age, 
he began reading for it in Rabi-al-awal, 1202 (December, 1787). He says 
that as the book had been completed, and copies sent to many places, he 
could not put the additions after each direct, and so put them into a 
Supplement. But perhaps the lithographed edition is wrongly arranged, 
for though the Supplement in it professes to have been written in 1202, it 
contains many passages where 1194 and 1195 are spoken of as being the 
present time. 
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Scott records that‘he had done this, and had supplied from 
European books information about the earth’s motion, etc., 
in order to gratify his excellent friend Shaikh [lah Yar 
Bilgrami, and expresses the hope that his contribution may 
remain as a memorial of the friendship between a Firinghi 
and a Musulman. He then proceeds to give the theories 
of the solar system from the days of Thales to Copernicus, 
etc. At pp. 613-614 there is an account of aconversation with 
Captain Scott, at Chuncy, about England and the Poor- 
Laws. 

I now propose to notice the contents of [lah Yar's book, 
and to pick out the most interesting passages. But I 
shall in the first place give a short biography of the author, 
taken from his own account of himself. At p. 156 e¢ seg., 
under the heading of Bilgram, he gives us details about 
himself and his family. He was born, he says, at Peshawar, 
on 20 Miharram, 1133 A.H. (=10 November, 1720), the 
chronogram being Ghulam Nabi. His family belonged to 
Bilgram, in Oudh, and had been settled there from the 
time of Mahmiad of Ghazni. By the mother’s side he 
was descended from the famous Samarkand saint Khwajah 
‘Abdullah Ahrar. The founder of his family apparently was 
‘Abdullah Rahman ‘Usmani, who came from Madina to 
Persia, and settled in the town of Kazariin* (60 miles west of 
Shiraz). A descendant came to India in 409 A.H., with 
Mahmid of Ghazni, and became a Qazi of Bilgram, which 
originally was called Srinagar. The author says that in the 
year 1200 A.H., he saw a deed of sale which bore the name 
of one of his ancestors—Muhammad Yusaf—with the date 
421 (1030 A.D.). The author’s father was also called 
Ilah Yar, and was Bakhshi, a title which, according to the 
author, is equal to that of Qiarchi Bashi, under the King of 
Delhi. He was killed in battle near Ahmadabad, in 
Gujerat, on 5th October,t 1730, when he was fighting against 


* There is an account of this town, and a view of it, in Burnley’s 
“ Travels,” i. 

+ See p. 641, and Mr. Beale’s “ Dictionary,” p. 48, and Todd’s 
“ Register,” under head “ Annals of Marwar,” where honourable testi- 
mony is borne to [lah Yar the rst’s valour. 
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the Rajput Abhai Singh, and was apparently in rebellion 
against the Emperor of Delhi. At that time the author 
was under ten years of age, but Mibariz-ul-Mulk sent for 
him from Bilgram and procured his investiture with his 
father’s dignities. There are notices of himself scattered 
through the work, as, for instance, at p. 662, where we are 
told that he married an Afghan lady of the family of Ludhi, 
at Saparam, and had a son born tohim at Bilgram. There 
is also, at p. 671, an interesting account of a narrow escape 
which the author had, when still a boy, on the occasion of 
the bursting of a cannon, when he and his elder brother 
were besieging a fort in Nargara Shorim. This seems to 
be the Soram of the Imperial Gazetteer, which is situated a 
few miles to the north of Allahabad. The author tells us 
how he revisited the place more than forty years afterwards 
in attendance on an English officer of the name of Cameron, 
who is also mentioned at p. 164 as having taken part in the 
capture of Gwalior, and of his melancholy reflections on the 
change of his fortunes. Here he was, he says, sitting on 
the ground under a tree, with one sorry horse and a poor 
servant, who had formerly been in the same place as lord of 
a district, with an elephant to ride upon, and in command 
of many soldiers. But he soon recovered his equanimity, 
and after quoting a line of poetry, took pleasure in question- 
ing a young Brahmin whom he met if he had heard 
anything from his father about the history of the fort. 

I have not been able to ascertain the time or place of 
Ilah Yar’s death, but my friend Mr. Irvine has supplied me 
with a passage inthe “ Tarikh-i- Farikhabadi,” which says that 
lah Yar died between 1200 and 1210, and that he wrote 
poetry as well as the “ Hadiga” and the “ Lauh-i-Mahfiz.” 
He is referred to in Elliot’s “‘ Supplemental Glossary,” i. 30, 
as the accurate Mirtaza Khan, and a passage is quoted from 
him which is said to have been written about 1790, 2.¢., 
1204 A.H. He is also quoted* at p. 45 of the same work 


* The passage in the “ Hadiqa” there referred to is p. 167 of the 
Lucknow edition. 
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as an authority for the etymology of the word Buandela, and 
is described as an intelligent author. 

The author begins the ‘‘ Hadiqa” by explaining the scope 
of his work, viz., the description of the seven climes, and 
he gives us the views of the ancient philosophers about 
the spheres, etc. The description of the first two climes 
presents nothing remarkable. The third climate includes 
India, and we have a long account of that country and of 
its rulers. He follows Abul Fazl in stating, pp. 35, 36, 
that the Hindus are not idolaters, or at least that they 
defend themselves against the charge, and say that they 
use images on the same principle as Muhammadans have 
Imams and teachers to whom they look when they pray. 
At p. 36 we have a description of Indian weights, and a 
statement that, according to the Hindus, one of their Vedas 
makes mention of Muhammad. At p. 38 we havea reference 
to the ever-interesting subject of the comparison of eras. 
This is recurred to at p. 52, where we are told that 
1195 A.H. corresponds to 1838 Vikramaditya and 1698 
Salivahan. The account of Delhi has been already noticed, 
and the long narrative of Indian dynasties need not detain 
us. Here and there we get interesting notices, ¢.g., at 
p. 98, where we are told of an immense cooking-pot pre- 
sented to the shrine at Ajmir by Akbar, which could cook 
140 maunds of food, and which [lah Yar tells us was still in 
existence in 1195 A.H.* At p. 100 we have an account 
of a wonderful present sent by Shah Jahan in 1058 A.H. 
to Mecca, which contained among other things a piece of 
ambergris weighing 700 tolahs, and a diamond 100 sarkhs 
in weight. In the account of Aurangzib’s reign, whom, of 
course, the author greatly admires, we are told (p. 109) of a 
spirited reply by the Armenian poet and ascetic named 
Sarmad Darvesh to Aurangzib. Dara Shikoh is said to have 
been a believer in Sarmad, and to have been told by him 
that he would obtain a throne. When, then, he had been 
defeated and put to death, Aurangzib taunted Sarmad with 


* T am informed that the great deg is still in use. 
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his prophecy, saying, “ You told Dara that he would gain 


a throne, and now, behold, he is dead.” “1 promised him 
sovereignty,” replied Sarmad, “and now, lo, he is seated 
on a throne that fadeth not away!” I should have noticed: 


that at p. 91 there is an account of Akbar. It does not 
give much that is new, but there is an interesting anecdote 
of Akbar’s clemency towards one Shaikh Muhammad Taqi 
who declined to desert Datd Khan, saying that a woman 
whose husband was alive could not take another mate. 
There is also a quotation (probably taken from ‘ Nizam- 
ud-din ”) from the famous declaration drawn up by Mubarak, 
the father of Abul Faz], and the verse is given which Akbar 
tried to utter from the pulpit of the mosque in Fatehpur 
Sikri. Ilih Yar adds that the people said that Akbar was 
claiming the gift of prophecy, and were displeased ; and he 
quotes two sarcastic lines of Saidi of Lahore to the effect 
that this year Akbar was claiming to be a prophet, and that 
next year, 7f God willed, he would be God.* At the end 
of the account of Aurangzib numerous extracts are given 
from his correspondence. At p. 129 we have a reference 
to a work called ‘“ Insha-i-Qalandar,” ‘“ Letters of a 
Calendar,” written by Yar Muhammad, a servant of Nawab 
Amin-ed-daula, and an account by the latter, taken apparently 
from this ‘“Insha,” of the death of ’Azim-us-shan. Amin- 
ed-daula was present at the battle, and gives a graphic de- 
scription of how the Prince’s elephant was wounded in his 
proboscis and became unmanageable, and rushed into the 
river Ravi. Amin-ed-daulat followed on horseback; but 
when he arrived all was over, and he saw naught but the 
river rolling rapidly and the churning up of mud from the 


* In “ Nizim-ud-din Tabaqat Akbari,” p. 340 of Lucknow lithographs 
there is a remarkable passage about Akbar’s suddenly becoming “attracted” 
or brought under Divine influence, and of his countermanding a hunting 
party in consequence. The stroke came upon him while he was sitting 
under a tree, and occurred in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. The 
passage is omitted in Elliot, vol. viii. 

+ Scott refers to Amin-ed-daula’s accounts in a note at p. 70 of his 
translation of Iradat Khan’s “ Memoirs.” 
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bottom. Yar Muhammad’s letters are referred to by 
Elliot, ‘Supplemental Glossary,” p. 150, where it is stated 
that they have been printed at Calcutta under the title of 
“ Dastur-al-Insha.” Mr. Beames, however, has been unable 
to find the book in the India Office Library, and it does 
not appear in the catalogue of the Persian books in the 
Asiatic Society's Library. The passage quoted by Elliot 
from it corresponds to one at p. 143 of the “ Hadigqa,” 
where a long extract is given from the letters descriptive 
of the author’s embassy to Kumaon. 

At foot of p. 138 we have a reference to the author's 
visit to Rohilkand when he was in attendance on Mir 
Qasim, and a description of the depravity which prevailed 
among the Rohillas. He says that their ways recalled 
those of Sodom and Gomorrah, and that Shuja'-ed-daula’s 
treatment of them was a fitting chastisement for their sins. 
At p. 155 we have a description of Lucknow, and of works 
executed there by an ancestor of his. The author was long 
in that city in the service of Rajah Nawal Rai. In the supple- 
ment, p. 634, we have a description of this Rajah’s defeat 
and death. P. 161 gives an account of Agra, and of a visit 
paid by the author to Sikandra. 

The account of India ends at p. 176, and is succeeded 
by a description of Syria and its famous men. Here we 
find, at p. 182, one or two Jegends about Jesus Christ, and 
in the following page there is a reference to the book by 
Jerome Xavier, and the legend given by him about the 
Virgin Mary’s marriage is reproduced. I have not found 
anything specially interesting in the long accounts of the 
third* and fourth climes, except that, under the head of 
Tin, there is a biography of Mubariz-ul-Mulk, Sar Baland 

Khan, and, under Nishapir, an account of Burhan-ul-Mulk 
Sayyad Sa’adat Khan. It may be remarked, too, that the 
Lucknow edition contains a table of contents, though it is 


* Near the end of the book, in the part of the supplement dealing with 
the third climate, there is a curious tradition about Nazareth to the effect 
that, as the people of that village mocked at the pregnancy of the Virgin 
Mary, girls born there are not virgins. 
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not a very full one. I shall therefore not attempt to analyze 
the book further, but will conclude with the account of the 
Fort of Allahabad, and the remarkable legend about Akbar’s 
having been originally a Hindu. The author knew Allaha- 
bad well, having visited it several times, and having served 
there for seven or eight years. The account begins in the 
middle of p. 663. 

After telling us that Akbar founded the city and called it 
Allahabas, and that his grandson, Shah Jahan, changed the 
name to Allahabad, he proceeds to mention that when he 
was in the service of Rajah Nawal Rai, the Naib of Oudh 
and Allahabad, he saw the original accounts of the costs 
of making the fort. He forgets the exact figures, but 
remembers that the amount was two crores and some lakhs, 
and that the last item was three annas. He also remembers 
that the rupee was stated to be equal to fifty-two atcha 
copper tankas. Then he describes the mysterious Sarasati 
river, and says there was a subterranean chamber (sardaba) 
in the fort known by the name of Patalpiri, and that there 
was a Brahman woman who would get a light and show it 
to the curious. She would take him as far as a decayed 
éan-tree, without leaves or branches. Near it was an 
opening, or window (daricha), such as a man could with 
difficulty pass through ; but she would dissuade the visitor 
from making the attempt by telling how a 7égz had once 
gone in with a torch and lots of oil, but had never come out 
again. 

Then he tells how an accidental fire in the fort led to 
the discovery of many buildings which had been hidden 
under jungle and rubbish. In one of them there was found 
a thing, shaped like a common bat, made of raw leather. 
He mentioned this afterwards to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
and was told by him that in old times guns were made of 
leather. In an old hammam, or bath, in the fort, the writer 
saw, in 1163 A.H. (the Alchaibar, Elliot’s ‘Supplementary 
Glossary,” i. 265), a tree which, according to the Hindis, 
was indestructible, and as old as the world. Jahangir had 
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cut it down, and placed a hot iron plate over its root, and 
built the bath over it; but the tree had sprouted again, and 
had destroyed the masonry. However, when the author 
revisited the spot in 1190 A.H., he saw the ruined bath, but 
not the tree. 

And now we come to the legend about Akbar. The 
Hindi, he says, used to cut themselves in two on the 
bank of the Jamna, in order that they might obtain deliver- 
ance, or that they might in another birth become kings and 
princes. Shah Jahan was said to have removed the saw, 
etc., by means of which they killed themselves ; but many 
people tell that it was Akbar who removed the implements. 
An old Hindi who was well versed in their scriptures told 
the author that Akbar was originally a Hindi ascetic, and 
was named Mukund. He used to sit on the bank of the 
Jamna over against Jhisi, and had three confidential dis- 
ciples, or chedas. From a desire of obtaining sovereignty, 
he made oma of himself—z.e., he cut himself in two on 
the saw, and was burnt. His three disciples did the same 
from a desire to be with him in the other life. In process 
of time Mukund was born in the house of Humayiin, and 
was known as Muhammad Akbar. Likewise his three 
disciples were born again, and becoming Birbal, Todar 
Mal, and Tansén,* or, according to another account, the 
Khan-Khanan, entered into Akbar’s service. One day 
Akbar was playing chaupar} with the three, and proposed 
that each of the four should recite a line of Sanscrit poetry. 
They threw the dice, and repeated their lines, Birbal being 
the last. [lah Yar forgets the first three lines, but the 


fourth was: 
“ Sakal darathari Brahmachari Mukund.” 


Akbar perceived that they were cognizant of the old affair, 
and questioned them about the oma, and the burying of 


* Tansén was a famous musician from Gwaliar, The Khan-Khanan 
was ’Abdur-Rahim, the son of Bairam Khan. His mother was an Indian 
lady, her father being Jamal Khan of Mewat. 

+ See Blochmann’s translation of the Ain, p. 303, for an explanation of 
this game. 
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the copper tablet under ground. Birbal gave all the 
particulars, and thereupon he sent to the Tribeni, and had 
the saw,* etc., dug up and destroyed, lest anyone else 
should form the same design and become King. The author 
made inquiries about the tablet, and questioned Hindi 
Pandits about it. They produced their Shastras, and read 
the whole story to him. He now copies it, but makes the 
proviso that the responsibility of the truth or falsehood of 
the story rests upon them. The story is to the effect that 
Akbar was, as already stated, originally a distinguished 
Hindi darvesh named Mukund, and that he had a disciple, 
or chela, called Biran, who, on being born again, received 
the name of Birbal. Mukund engraved on a copper plate 
the sok, with the day, month, and year of his Aama, and 
also with the motive for his regeneration, and buried it in 
his house, and cremated himself on the top thereof. There- 
after Biran killed himself by suppressingf his breath. 
Mukund was reborn in the house of Humayiin as a king, 
while Biran was reborn in the house of a Brahman, and 
was called Birbal. When Muhammad Akbar arrived at 
years of discretion, he frequently recited the s/ok. One 
day when Birbal was present, Akbar recited the line : 
“Sakal darathari Brahmachari Mukund.” 

Immediately Birbal recited the three preceding lines, and 

also this fourth one as follows: 


VERSE. 

“ Bas, randhra, ban, chandra, tirtha rajab Priyagi 
Magar bahul pakhchi daiidashi pirab yami 
Nakha sikha tan homi sarb bhumyanda pati 
Sakal darathari Brahmachari Mukund.” 


NOTE. 

Ilah Yar’s explanation is given below, but I am unable to identify all the 
words. Rajab in the first line appears to be the Sanskrit Vaya, royal. 
Bahul or Bahula in the second line is given in the dictionary as meaning 
the dark half of a month, but it is also said to be the name of the twelfth 


* At foot of p. 665 we have a description of the implement. It was 
not properly a saw, but was shaped like a sickle or scythe, and was a kind 
of guillotine. 

+ The effect of confining the breath being that it burst the skull. 
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: Kata of the moon. Perhaps the word is a mistake for bala, of. bala 
ie chandra, the waxing moon. Bhumydanda in the third line appears from 
Ilah Yar’s explanation to be a misprint for bhimikhanda, a division of the 
earth. Darathari in the fourth line I am unable to explain. Perhaps it is 
misprinted, and should be brittdhari, or birthari, which might mean, 
We abandoning subsistence. Or the last part may be ahari from @har, food 
, and darat may be connected with the Sanscrit dara, clearing or breaking 
q and also little. It is possible, too, that the first word may be zurat, millat, 
or maize. I am indebted to Professor Rhys Davids for the reference to 
Dr. Biihler’s book and for other help, but I am responsible for the spelling 
of the words, etc. 

The King perceived that Birbal knew about the former 
matters, and that he was the very Biran who had been his 
disciple. Accordingly he sent him to Arail to bring the 
copper-plate with the s/o& engraved on it. The translation 
of the soz is as follows : 

(1) Bas signifies 8. 

(2) Randar signifies 9 and stands for go. 

(3) Ban signifies 5, and stands for 500. 

(4) Chandar signifies 1, and stands for 1,000. 

(5) Ztrtha means a river worshipped by the Hindi, such as the 
Ganges, Jamuna, etc. 

(6) Rajab means Rajah. 

(7) Praydji means Allahabad. 

Thus the first line signifies : 

In 1598 of the Vikramaditya era in the most excellent place of pilgrimage 
of Allahabad. 

The second line signifies : 

(1) Magar, the month of Magh. 

(2) Bahul, days of the moon’s increase. 

(3) Pakhchi means pakha, z.e., half of a month. 

(4) Ditadashi means the twelfth day, according to the Hindi 
calendar, and the tenth according to the Muhammadan 
calendar, the first day of the month according to the Muham- 
madan reckoning being the third according to the Hindis. 

(5) Lurad signifies first. 

(6) Yami signifies one watch. 


The meaning of the second line then is : 

In the month of Magh, viz., the time of the sun’s entering the constella- 
tion of Capricorn, which the Hindiis call Makar (or Magar), on the twelfth 
day at the first watch. 

The third line signifies : 

(1) Wakha, i.e., nails. (4) Homi, i.e., fire. 
(2) Sikha, z.e., head. (5) Sard, t.e., all (surba). 
(3) Zan, #.e.. body. 
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Though written sa7é it is, says the author, pronounced by 
the Hindiis as saha, and taken to mean one. 


(6) Bhumianda (?), territory. 
(7) Pati, Lord. 


The meaning, then, of the third line is that the body (of 
Mukund) from the nails of his feet to the hair of his head, . 
was cut in pieces and burnt, with the design that the owner 
thereof might in another life become King of a division of 
the earth, viz., India. 

The fourth line signifies : 


(1) Sakai, all. 
(2) Darathari(?) abandoning all sustenance except fruits and the like. 
(3) Brahmachari, ascetic. 


The fourth line, then, means that Mukund was an ascetic 
who gave up all food except fruits and the like. 

The meaning of the s/o& is that in 1598 of the Vikramad. 
itya era in Allahabad, and on the twelfth day of the waxing 
moon, in the first watch, Mukund the ascetié cut his body to 
pieces and had it burnt in order that he might attain the 
sovereignty of India. 

[lah Yar goes on to explain that 1598 Vikramaditya cor- 
responds to 955 A.H., whereas according to historians Akbar 
was born on Sunday, 5 Rajab 949 A.H., and that the dis- 
crepancy of a few years may be due to the difference between 
lunar and solar calendars. But the fact is that the discre- 
pancy does not exist. 949 Rajab corresponds to Kartik 
1599 Vikramaditya and the difference of a few months 
between January-February (Magh) of 1598 and the actua] 
birth was presumably designedly made in order to allow for 
the period of Akbar’s gestation in the womb of Mariam- 
Maham Hamida Bani. If it was the Pandits who ex- 
plained the discrepancy to [lah Y4r, it only shows that they 


‘did not understand their own era. It seems to me probable, 


then, that the s/o was not an invention of theirs, but a tra- 
dition coming down from the time of Akbar.* Indeed, it 
is hardly likely that any Hindu would take the trouble to 
make the s/ok after Akbar’s death. The interest of the sok 
* It seems likely that Birbal, whose estate lay in Karra, near Alla- 
habad, may have had a hand in the composition. 
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of course lies in the proof which it gives of Akbar’s con- 
geniality with the Hindis, and of their desire to identify 
him with themselves. It is not improbable that he himself 
may have favoured the idea set out in the s/ok. We learn 
from Badaoni (Blochmann’s translation of the ‘ Ain,’ 184) 
that Akbar had been accustomed from his youth up to cele- 
brate the Hom sacrifice, and also (p. 180,26.) that the doctrine 
of transmigration had taken a deep root in his heart, and 
that he approved of the saying, “ There is no religion in 
which the schism of transmigration has not taken firm root.”* 

The sZo& is in Hindi rather than Sanscrit, and the words 
of the first line also give the date 1598, according to a 
system explained in Biihler’s “ Indian Palzography,” p. 80. 

Bas is the Sanscrit vaszv, equal 8. 

Randar is kandhra, meaning a fissure or opening, and as 
there are considered to be nine openings in the human body 
the word has come to stand for nine, Hindi go. 

Ban is vana, or arrow, and stands for five, in allusion to 
the five arrows of Cupid. 

Chandra is the moon, and may fitly stand for one, or for 
one thousand as here. 

The other words of the s/ok (except darathari) do not 
seem to present much difficulty. It would be interesting to 
know if the s/o& is still known in Allahabad, and if the book 
from which the Pandits are said to have read it is procurable. 

[lah Yar describes the large assemblage of Hindiis which 
takes place in the month of Magh, when the sun enters Capri- 
corn, and observes that the tax on the pilgrims is a consider- 
able source of revenue. He alsotells a story about Akbar’s 
requesting Birbal to bring home a fool, and the latter’s 
replying that one fool was a small matter, for he could, if 
required, bring a whole city of fools. The allusion was to 
old Allahabad, which was so badly situated as to be subject 
every year to inundation. 


* See also Badaoni II., 300, for a passage translated by Rahatsek in 
his little book on Akbar’s repudiation of Islam, p. 47, where Akbar is 
described as telling his foster-brother, the Khan-i-’Azam, that he had found 
absolute proof of the truth of metempsychosis. 
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THE CHATEAU DE RAMEZAY AT 
MONTREAL.* 


By Major A. C. YATE, Ls.c. 


CANADA is a country which presents to the traveller a very wide range of 
interests. If mere sight-seeing be the aim, there is every variety of 
scenery—-wood, water, mountain and prairie, rugged peaks and wooded 
slopes, broad fertile valleys and wild glens and cajiyons, snows and glaciers, 
leaping torrents, foaming rapids, rushing streams with waters brown as 
those of a Scotch burn, and wide navigable rivers and lakes on which 
ecean and inland steamers ply. He who would study the industries of the 
country will find the mines, forests, and salmon fisheries of British Columbia, 
the horse and cattle ranches of the North-west Territory, the wheat lands 
of Manitoba, the farms, pastures, and lumber of Ontario and Quebec, the 
bountiful fisheries and coal mines of the Maritime Provinces, the fur trade 
of the Far North, the export of wheat and cattle, and a score of other 
subjects all bound up with the commercial and industrial development of 
the Dominion. For the man of science there is no lack of interest. In 
1897 the British Association made Toronto the scene of its annual meet- 
ing. For the student of history and antiquities there would appear to be 
a less wide field. The existence of an extinct and prehistoric people has 
been traced throughout the Continent of North America, from Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains. This people, of whom nothing is known, except what their 
remains reveal, has received the name of the ‘‘ Mound-Builders.”” They 
are supposed to have been of the same race as the ancient people of 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru. The various theories held as to 
their origin represent them as having reached America from the east, 
probably from Asia, either v7@ Behring Straits or the islands of the 
Pacific, or from the west v7@ the Canaries and Antilles. When Europeans 
first discovered and explored North America, the only living inhabitants 
that they found were those to whom has been given the name of “Red 
Indians.” Of their origin nothing is known. Their history dates from the 
voyages of Sebastian Cabot in 1498, Gaspard” Corteréal (1501), and 
Jacques Cartier in 1534 and 1535. ‘The relations of these European 
explorers with the natives were at first friendly, so much so that an Indian 
chief of the country near Cape Gaspé allowed Jacques Cartier to take two 
of his sons back with him to France. Gaspard Corteréal, however, is said 
to have kidnapped fifty-seven natives, and carried them off to be sold as 
slaves ; and on the termination of his second voyage Jacques Cartier, of 
whom better and wiser conduct might have been expected, lured Donna- 
cona (the Algonquin chief, whose guest he had been all the winter at 


* The authorities I have used are: “ The Catalogue of the Museum of the Chateau de 
Ramezay,” published by the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal ; 
F. Parkman’s “ Montcalm and Wolfe ;’ Withrow’s ‘‘ History of Canada”; “‘ The Golden 
Dog” (Le Chien d’or), by W. Kirby. I am indebted to Sir Henri Joly de Lotbiniére 
for information and suggestions most kindly given. 
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Stadacona, close to where Quebec now is) and nine of his head men on 
board his ships, Za Grande and La Petite Hermine, and carried them off 
to France. There they all died. Since those days the history of the Red 
Indians has been one of perpetual warfare with the “white man.” The 
barbarities which they perpetrated on the early Jesuits and settlers, and 
their ruthless massacres and tortures of French and English troops and 
colonists in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have been atoned for 
by their subsequent gradual decimation and complete subjection in the 
nineteenth. In these days they are located on “ Reserves,” the pensioners 
of the Canadian Government. They want the energy, industry, and 
ambition to enable them to support themselves. Efforts are made to 
inculcate in them habits of thrift and agricultural, pastoral, or manufac- 
turing industry. In vain. To hunt and fight is their conception of the 
whole duty of man. Modern conditions of life permit of their doing the 
one but little, and the other not at all. The buffalo, by which they once 
lived, is extinct, except a small herd preserved in the National Park, near 
Banff, N.W. Territory, for the care of which provision has been made by 
the Dominion Government. There is seemingly no future before the Red 
Indians but that of extinction or absorption.* It is partly, no doubt, the 
realization of this that has prompted the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Montreal to lay the foundation of a collection of Indian 
antiquities in the Chateau de Ramezay. There are there three cases con- 
taining specimens of these antiquities, as also some of the “ Mound- 
Builders” period. There are also other interesting relics, such as (1) the 
dagger of Tecumseh, the chief who rendered such able service on the 
Canadian side in the war of 1812-14; (2) the barrel-organ presented by 
George III. to Thayendanegea (Joseph Brant), the celebrated chief of the 
Six Nations, whose sister, “Molly Brant,” married Colonel Sir William 
Johnson, who more than any other man in the North American States in 
the middle of the eighteenth century held the Red Indians of the border 
true to British interests. Sir William had a son, Sir John, who was 
evidently one of the United Empire Loyalists, for after the Revolutionary 
War he settled in Montreal. He became Superintendent of Indian affairs 
under the Government of Canada, and a member of the Legislative 
Council. He died in 1830. Both his portrait and that of Thayendanegea, 
his great-uncle, are to be seen in this museum. ‘That of his more famous 
father, Sir William, a gentleman of Irish family, and a settler in the State 
of New York, is not seemingly to be found in the gallery. That a portrait 
of him exists may be inferred from the engraving in Withrow’s History. 
The British power in North America owes to his influence with the 
Iroquois, or Indians of the Six Nations, what the Indian Government owes 
to that of Colonel Sir Robert Warburton with the Afridis. Sir William 
Johnson was adopted by the Mohawks as a member of their tribe, and 
chosen as one of their great sachems. 

The history of Canada that is destined to live is that of its earliest 


* In the late war with Spain the U.S. Government organized a corps of ‘‘ Rough- 
riders,” two or three troops of which are said to have been composed of Red Indians. 
The same might be done in Canada. 
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explorers and colonists, amongst whom the French rank first, and the 
English second. One of the most interesting monuments of that history 
is the Cnateau de Ramezay in Montreal, of which I propose to record” 
here what little I have been able to learn during a short visit to Canada. 
It was built about 1705 by Claude de Ramezay, ‘‘a distinguished soldier 
of noble birth,” who was Governor of Montreal from 1703 to 1724. In 
some books I find the name spelt Ramsay or Ramesay, but Ramezay is 
the spelling adopted by the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Montreal. It is practically certain that the Governor of Montreal who 
bore the name was of Scotch extraction. It appears that there are De 
Ramsays now resident in or near Montreal, and I am informed that some 
members of the family from France recently visited that city, attracted by 
the interest attaching to the house which their “ forbear ” had built and for 
twenty years inhabited, and by the desire to see something of the country in 
the history of which he and others of the same name had borne a prominent 
part. The name is said to be now spelt Ramsay, after the good old Scotch 
fashion. In the seventeenth century the cadets of many families of the 
French nobility emigrated to Canada (‘La Nouvelle France,” as it was 
then called), while the nominal Viceroyalty was held by several of the 
highest nobles of the land, viz., the Prince de Condé, Duc de Montmorenci, 
and Duc de Ventadour. The emigrant nobles were granted seigneuries in 
various parts of New France, and in some cases these seigneuries have 
remained in their families to the present day. The Chateau de Ramezay 
is the town mansion of one of these seigneurial families. Very little, how- 
ever, seems to be known of Claude de Ramezay. An autograph letter of 
his, presented by Judge Baby, is in the museum. In 1703 the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, Commandant of Montreal, succeeded the Chevalier de Callitre 
(who had also in his day been Governor or Commandant of Montreal) as 
Governor of Canada. Claude de Ramezay apparently succeeded De 
Vaudreuil as Military Governor of Montreal. He appears to have been 
a man of capacity, and to have interested himself keenly in the pioneering 
and exploring work to which so many men at that time devoted themselves. 
In 1702, during his Governorship, a French post was established at Detroit, 
and in 1717 another at the mouth of the Kaministiquia River, on Lake 
Superior, where Fort William now is. Nor was M. de Ramezay backward 
in organizing military expeditions against the English settlements in the 
New England States. During the whole of De Ramezay’s Governorship 
the English and French colonies in America were at war, as indeed they 
almost always were, whether the mother-countries were at peace or not. 
In the winter of 1703-4, and again in 1708, a certain M. Hertel de Rouville 
led expeditions from Montreal, composed of French and Indians com- 
bined, against the New England settlements. The villages of Durfield and 
Haverhill were the victims. The attacks were made in the night-time, or 
just before daybreak. Those who were not killed in the onslaught were 
carried off as prisoners. ‘Terrible stories are told of the barbarities com- 
mitted in these two raids, but the truth of them is contested. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the Indians would show no mercy, except in so far as the 
French could restrain them. We can all understand what that means in 
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an attack on a dark Canadian winter’s night. The fact, however, remains 
that many of the inhabitants of Durfield, if not of Haverhill also, were 
‘carried prisoners to Montreal and settled near there. Their posterity are 
there still. The British Governors of the New England settlements 
remonstrated in terms of indignation against these butcheries, but the 
revenge that the British “troops and settlers took was scarcely less savage, 
The Indians fought on either side—the Abenaquis, Hurons, Algonquins, 
Nipissings, and Illinois on that of the French ; the Iroquois on that of the 
English. The atrocities that the Indians committed, and which the French 
and English commanders, much as they may have loathed them, could 
not prevent, fill us as we read them in these days with perfect horror. It 
seems incredible that men could be such fiends, and that human nature 
could bear such torture and yet live, as the victims did for hours and even 
days.* The Iroquois combined much diplomatic astuteness with their 
prowess as warriors and cunning as woodsmen. They felt that they held 
the balance between the English and the French, and although as a rule 
friendly to the English, did not throw in their lot absolutely with them. 
Whenever they thought fit, they would make temporary truces or treaties 
with the French without consulting the English, whose allies they nominally 
were. Peace made on these terms was broken on the first opportunity. 
Ca va sans dire. 

The Governorship of Claude de Ramezay is said to have ended in 1724, 
whether owing to his death or retirement we are not told. In 1745 the 
chateau passed into the hands of “La Compagnie des Indes,” and 
remained with them till September, 1760, when Montreal surrendered to 
the united forces of Amherst, Haviland, and Murray. We are not told 
what use was made of the chateau from 1724 to 1745. ‘Tradition 
associates with the chateau the name of De Vaudreuil, one celebrated in 
the annals of “La Nouvelle France,” but it is not explicit as to date, or 
indeed any detail. The first Marquis de Vaudreuil, after having been for 
some years Commandant of Montreal, became Governor of Canada in 
1703, and retained that post until he died, respected and regretted, in 
1725. The second Marquis de Vaudreuil assumed the Governorship of 
Canada in 1754 or 1755. He was a man of seemingly honest purpose. 
but fell, according to Parkman’s narrative, under the influence of the 
unscrupulous Intendant Bigot, who did his best to foster rivalry and 
jealousy between him and Montcalm. The result was fatal to France, but 
for that Bigot cared nothing. De Vaudreuil’s jealousy often thwarted 
Montcalm’s best efforts for the welfare of La Nouvelle France. This 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, together with Bigot and others, was, on his return 
to France, thrown into the Bastile. When brought to trial, he was honour- 
ably acquitted. He had served France for fifty-six years as Governor 
successively of Three Rivers, Louisiana, and Canada, and is said to have 


* The Chevalier de Lévis, next to Montcalm, the foremost French soldier in Canada in 
the middle of the 18th century, said, in justification of the employment of the Indians in 
the fierce fighting between the French and English colonists in North America, that the 
Indian was as necessary to the forest warfare of the West as light cavalry (cavalerie 
légére) to campaigning in Europe. 
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returned to France impoverished by his efforts to promote the welfare of 
the colonies under his rule. The error of judgment that made him the 
dupe or accomplice of Bigot and the rival of Montcalm probably caused 
France the loss of Canada. 

It is said that when Claude de Ramezay died (no date given) his heirs 
found themselves unable to bear the expense of keeping up so large a 
residence, and sold it to “La Compagre des Indes.”* From 1745 to 
1760 it was thus the headquarters of a great French trading company, 
the resort of Indian voyageurs and coureurs de bois, coming in from the 
north and west with their loads of furs, and selling or bartering them 
to the agents of the company, by whom they were shipped to France. 
This company also held by charter a monopoly in the purchase and sale of 
all imports and exports in the colony. When Canada passed into the 
possession of Great Britain, in 1760, the Chateau de Ramezay became 
General Amherst’s headquarters, and subsequently for a short time those 
of General Gage. We find from Withrow’s History that it was a De 
Ramsay (as Withrow spells it) who surrendered Quebec to General 
Townshend after Wolfe’s victory on the Heights of Abraham. There was 
no absolute necessity for surrendering Quebec. De Bougainville was at 
Cap Rouge, and De Vaudreuil at Beauport, each with a force of from 
1,500 to 2,000 men. De Lévis, who was a General of energy and ability, 
had been at once summoned from Montreal by the Governor of Canada 
(De Vaudreuil) to take up the command of the French forces vice Mont- 
calm, who had died of the wounds received on the Plains of Abraham 
during the night that followed Wolfe’s victory. De Lévis wrote to De 
Ramsay to hold out to the last, promising him prompt support and relief. 
Meanwhile, De Bougainville and De Vaudreuil, the one in rear and the 
other in front of General Townshend’s besieging force on the Heights of 
Abraham, appear to have done absolutely nothing, although they had it in 
their power, if not to attack, at any rate to harry the British camp and 
position. On the 18th of September, five days after Wolfe’s victory, De 
Ramsay surrendered. He cannot have been a man of much strength of 
character, for in Montcalm’s last moments he must needs appeal to him 
for counsel regarding the defence of Quebec. Montcalm begged him to 
leave him alone and in peace. “I have given my whole life to my 
country, and would give my last moments to God,” he said. ‘To your 
keeping I leave the honour of France.” De Lévis, had he been there, 
might have saved both that honour and Quebec ; but in the hands of the 
triumvirate, De Vaudreuil, De Bougainville, and De Ramsay, there was 
small hope for either. 

When Canada was ceded to the British, the Chateau de Ramezay was 
not at first annexed as the residence of the Governor of Montreal. It was 
purchased from the “‘Companie des Indes” by William Grant, Baron de 

* Familiarly known as ‘‘La Grande Compagnie,” and popularly termed ‘‘ La 
Friponne.”’ Its headquarters were at Quebec, in the hands of Messieurs Bigot, Varin, 
Cadet, De Péarn, and others. To those who are indisposed to study books of a purely 
historical character, it may be interesting to know that in the well-written romances, 
entitled ‘‘The Golden Dog,” by W. Kirby, and “The Seats of the Mighty,” by 
Gilbert Parker, they will find accurate pictures of men, manners, and life in Canada from 
1745 to 1760. The characters introduced are historical, and the events are based on fact. 
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Longueil.* It is doubtful if the Grants ever occupied the chateau, for it 
continued to be known for some ten years after the cession by the name of 
the “Indian House.” The Government of Canada then, finding it neces- 
sary to provide the Lieutenant-Governor with a suitable residence, leased 
it. The first Lieutenant-Governor who tenanted it was Mr.Cramahé. He 
had scarcely settled there when the approach of General Montgomery, in 
November, 1775, with a force of New England Revolutionists compelled 
him to vacate it and retire to Quebec. There, pending the arrival of 
General Sir Guy Carleton, he made energetic preparations for the defence 
of Quebec, and declined to give any answer to Benedict Arnold’s summons 
to surrender, which was made on the 14th of October. On the roth Sir 
Guy Carleton arrived, and assumed command of the defence. It was on 
the 12th of November, 1775, that General Montgomery entered Montreal, 
and on the 4th of December his forces, and those of Arnold, about 1,200 
men in all, appeared before Quebec. Montgomery was slain in a vain 
attempt to capture the town on the night of the 31st December, 1775. 
Quebec was not then fortified as it is now. (The existing fortifications 
were constructed at a very heavy cost under the orders of the Great Duke 
about sixty-five years ago.) The defences that separated the Upper from 
the Lower Town were but weak. They were approached by a street now 
known as Mountain Hill, and by a steep flight of steps, which has since 
disappeared. The foot of Mountain Hill was approached from the east 
and west by narrow streets through the Lower Town under the cliff. 
These streets were barricaded and held by a small number of British 
troops. In the barricade facing west, against which Montgomery with 500 
or 600 men advanced, were two guns charged with grape. When the 
defenders saw the attacking column advancing over the snow, they dis- 
charged the two guns and swept away the head of the column, including 
General Montgomery and some of his staff. His force, left without a 
leader, then retreated. Meanwhile, Arnold with his column was pressing 
hard on the defenders of the barricaded street on the other side, and 
slowly forcing them back to the foot of Mountain Hill. Montgomery’s 
death saved Quebec. Had his column succeeded, Arnold and Mont- 
gomery combined would in all probability have forced the defences of the 
Upper Town, and the only city then left in the hand of the British in 
Canada would have fallen. Had this happened, possibly the Dominion of 
Canada would never have come into existence. Both England and the 
Dominion owe much to this determined defence of Quebec. 

On the cliff above the spot where Montgomery fell, bravely leading his 
men on through a snowstorm, a tablet has been placed ; and inserted in 
the walls of the city, near the Gate of St. Louis, is an inscription put up 
to his memory by “a few American children.” French, English, and 
Americans have all alike contributed to make the history of Quebec, and 
that fact is to-day recognised in the monuments that honour and commemo- 
rate side by side the names of brave men of all three nations, Montcalm 
and Wolfe, De Lévis and Murray, Champlain and Montgomery. 


* The Grants, Barons de Longeuil, hold the only Colonial peerage in the British 
Empire. Their barony, though created by the Bourbons, is held in right of their 
domain in Canada, and as such is now recognised by the Herald’s office. 
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On the 31st of December, 1875, under the auspices of Colonel T. B. 
Strange, R.A., then commanding the Canadian artillery, a ball was given 
in the citadel of Quebec to commemorate the centenary of the repulse of 
Arnold and Montgomery’s attack. Colonel Strange and all the officers ap- 
peared in the uniform of 1775. At the stroke of midnight a cupboard-door 
in the ball-room flew open and a boy-bugler jumped out and blew the call to 
arms. At the same time the heavy tramp of soldiers was heard coming down 
the long corridor. In marched a sergeant’s guard in the uniform of 1775. 
Colonel Strange and his officers advanced to meet them, while all the 
guests crowded in from every side. Verses suitable to, and commemorative 
of, the occasion were then recited by the officer of the guard, and replied 
to (also in verse) by Colonel Strange, the author of the verses. The 
guard then withdrew. It was a romantic and impressive coup de thédtre. 
Discharges of blank from the guns on the ramparts added to the effect. 
The memory of Colonel (now Major-General) T. B. Strange is still 
respected and cherished in Quebec for the humanity and courage with 
which, at the risk of his life, he quieted several serious riots which took 
place in the town during the period of his command. 

Arnold, after his repulse and Montgomery's death, remained inactive 
in camp before Quebec. A M. de Beaujeu (a descendant of the De 
Beaujeu who defeated Braddock’s force at Monongahela in 1755*), with 
350 loyal French Canadians, made a sortie and attacked Arnold’s camp. 
The attack was repulsed with loss. Finally, early in May, 1776, the 
Americans were driven from before Quebec, leaving guns, stores, provisions, 
and even their sick behind. Meanwhile, three American Commissioners, 
Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll, came to Montreal 
to urge the Canadians to join the revolted colonies against Great Britain. 


The Marquis de La Fayette was the foremost of the foreign European 


officers who gave his services in aid of the North American Revolutionists. 
He did his best to draw the French Canadians from their allegiance to 
Great Britain. They, however, showed no inclination to fight side by side 
in revolt with the men whose sworn enemies they and their ancestors had 
been for a full century. Moreover, the Quebec Act of 1774 had won for 
the British Government their gratitude and goodwill. They declined to 
accede to the overtures of de La Fayette. His exasperation found vent 
in the parting words, ‘Vous étes un troupeau de moutons.” Benjamin 
Franklin certainly, if not the other two Commissioners, resided when in 
Montreal in the Chateau de Ramezay, and herey a certain M. Mesplet, 


* It isa curious coincidence that at Monongahela De Beaujeu was killed and Braddock 
died of his wounds ; while at Quebec in 1759 Wolfe was killed and Montcalm died of 
his wounds. Of the two last one monument, erected on the site of the old Chateau de 
St. Louis, at Quebec, now commemorates the death and the fame. 

+ I possess (among other photographs of this chateau) one that shows the vault in which 
this printing press was worked. The vehicle in the picture is locally known as a caléche, 
and is said to be 150 years old. It is in excellent condition, the leather straps on which 
the body is hung looking as sound as the day they were made. The spokes of the wheels 
trend or curve outwards from the hub to the tire, so that the wheel is in shape slightly 
concave. A similar vehicle still bearing the name of caléche (vulgo ‘‘ calash ”’) is in use 
to this day in Quebec. 
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under the orders of Benjamin Franklin, set up the first printing press in 
Montreal. The first printing press in Canada was set up in Quebec in 
1764, and on the 21st of June of that year the first number of the 
“‘ Quebec Gazette,” a journal which till recently was still published, made 
its appearance. Benedict Arnold, after his failure at Quebec, went to 
Montreal and took command of the revolutionary troops there. He 
resided in the Chateau de Ramezay. By June, 1776, General Burgoyne 
had arrived at Quebec with 10,000 men, and Brigadier-General Frazer had 
routed the Americans at Three Rivers. Arnold then found it necessary to 
withdraw with his troops from Montreal to Crown Point, on Lake 
Champlain. Thus ended the invasion of Canada by the revolutionary 
forces. Among those who joined and reinforced Sir Guy Carleton in the 
spring of 1776 was Colonel Barry St. Leger, in command of the 
34th Foot. He took part in Sir Guy’s operations in 1776, and in the 
spring of 1777 started to co-operate with General Burgoyne in his invasion 
of New York State. As is known, the enterprise ended in the surrender 
of General Burgoyne and 6,000 men at Saratoga. On 21st October, 1782, 
Colonel Barry St. Leger was appointed to a brigade in the Army in Canada, 
“his command consisting of the troops on the Island of Montreal, Isle of 
Jesus, Miller Island as far as Coteau du Lac upon the north, and from thence 
to La Prairie exclusive on the south side of the River St. Lawrence.”* 
He was Commandant of the King’s Forces in Canada in 1784, his head- 
quarters being at Montreal, in the Chateau de Ramezay. It is of an old 
Irish private of St. Leger’s regiment (the 34th), named Darby Monaghan, 
that the story is told on which is founded Charles Lever’s humorous 
scene in “ Jack Hinton ” of the knighthood of Sir Corney Delaney. 

After the withdrawal of the Americans the Chateau de Ramezay 
remained untenanted until the Government bought it from the Grants, and 
made it the official residence of the Governors of Lower Canada tem- 
porarily resident in Montreal. Their permanent residence was at 
Quebec, and for years the Governors, when they visited Montreal, had to 
bring their own furniture with them. At last, however, a grant of money 
was voted to them for the purchase of permanent furniture for their 
Montreal residence. For half a century it was occupied by successive 
Governors, who made many alterations and additions. Lord Metcalfe 
(1843-44) was the last resident Governor, the seat of government between 
the years 1841 to 1858 being fixed successively at Quebec, Kingston, 
Montreal, then at Toronto and Quebec alteraately, and finally, by Her 
Majesty’s decision, at Ottawa, where it has since remained. 

The union of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada was formally 
proclaimed on the 1oth of February, 1841. After the establishment of the 
Governor-General in a new Government House, and again, when the head- 
quarters of the provincial government of the Lower Province was trans- 
ferred to Quebec, the Chateau de Ramezay was used for various govern- 
mental purposes. Among others, the Law Courts sat there, and afterwards 
certain rooms were used for classes of the Normal School and of the Medical 


* Vide ‘* Historical Reminiscences of the Chateau de Ramezay,” Quebec Daily 
Telegraph of November 27, 1897. 
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Faculty of Laval. ‘The extensive vaults and cellars below the house had in 
the 18th century been used by the French as store-houses for the large 
quantities of supplies which, owing to the hostility of the Indians, it was 
necessary to maintain there. So incessant were at times the raids of the 
Iroquois, whether instigated by the New England Government or not, that 
cultivation was almost an impossibility, and all food supplies had to be 
imported from France and stored in Montreal. Some of the vaults also 
were used as dungeons, and at times refractory Indian chiefs were probably 
incarcerated there to give them time to see reason; while in some cases 
they were detained as hostages for the good faith of their tribe. There 
was also a deep well in one vault, now boarded over. Under the English 
Governors, these vaults were used as wine-cellars, servants’ offices, and 
quarters for the Governor’s guard, for the preservation of the old French 
and English official and other records, and for the storage of fuel and 
supplies. In one vault we still find the kitchen. The huge fireplace was 
fitted up above with an arrangement for smoking ham and bacon, while on 
one side opened a large oven, about 5 feet in diameter, for bakiag bread. 
_In a recess close by was hung a drum, in which worked, like a squirrel in 
a cage, the turnspit-dog that roasted the joints. In the corner of another 
vault still lies a portion of the first system of water-pipes used in Montreal. 
It is the trunk of a tree, 10 or 12 feet long, by g or 10 inches in diameter, 
hollowed out. The walls of the vaults are in some places of great thick- 
ness, ranging from 5 to 8 feet. In the early part of the 18th century, 
when a good house was built, it was solidly built. It is stated that some 
fifty years ago, soon after the chateau ceased to be the residence of the 
Governors, the City Council authorized the demolition of a portion of it, 
in order to open up a thoroughfare. The building was thus cut in two. 
The portion which is now used as the museum was retained by the civic 
authorities. The remainder was turned into a hotel, in which Jenny 
Lind and Charles Dickens, amongst others, are said to have stayed. 
Between 1880 and 1890 the City Magistrates of Montreal meted out 
justice for petty misdemeanours in this building. Rooms which had 
been tenanted by a Governor-General, and which for 140 years had been 
the centre of the French and British rule in Montreal thus gradually sank 
to the level of a police magistrate’s court. About this time, however, 
public attention was drawn to this building (largely owing to the exertions 
ot the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal) and to its 
antiquarian and historical interest. When, in 1893, the Provincial Govern- 
ment offered it for sale by public auction, it was bought by the Corporation 
of the City of Montreal with the view of preserving the building and estab- 
lishing in it a free public archeological, scientific, and historical museum. 
In 1895 the custody of the chateau, on behalf of the people of the city, 
was vested in the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. The chateau is, 
as before stated, very solidly built, and, preserved as it will be for the 
future, and protected as it has been from the risks of fire by the introduc- 
tion of fire-proof flooring, cught to have before it a long life as a memorial 
of the past history of Montreal and Lower Canada, and as a museum of 
their records and antiquities. Here alsoat the present day the descendants 
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of the United Empire Loyalists, ze, those American colonists who not 
only refused to bear any part in the Revolutionary War of 1775 to 1783 
against the mother country, but also, many of them, took up arms in her 
support, hold their monthly meetings. These meetings perpetuate the 
memory of the loyalty and the sufferings of those who forfeited their 
homes and their fortunes, in short their all, rather than fight against the 
country from which they or their forefathers had emigrated to the New 
England and Southern States. These men, with their families, moved 
from the States to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Upper and Lower Canada, where free grants of land were assigned to 
them. Moreover, the British Parliament voted £3,300,000 for their 
indemnification and support. Their number is estimated at 25,000. 
During the War of Independence the condition of those who remained in 
the States had been far from enviable. Regarded as traitors by the 
revolutionists, they were exposed to insult, to loss of property, and to 
danger to the lives of themselves and their families. They are men whose 
fidelity should be remembered to this day and to all time with pride and 
gratitude by every Briton, and their descendants do well to perpetuate 
the memory of their courage and loyalty by joining the United Empire 
Association. It was in the Chateau de Ramezay that met from 1838 to 
1840 the Special Council (half English and half French) which was 
appointed by the Home Government to act in place of the legislature of 
Lower Canada during the Rebellion and so-called “ Patriotic War” of 
1837-38. The Constitution was for the time suspended. The Special 
Council paved the way for the Act of Union of 1840, which was a step 
towards the present Constitution of the Dominion. The Confederation of 
1866 was the final step. 

Two of the principal rooms in the Chateau are now known as the “ Salle 
du Conseil” and the Library. With the former tradition associates many 
names (already mentioned) well known to history, and on whom the varying 
fortunes of Canada have depended. Its walls are now hung with engravings 
and documents that commemorate those names and those fortunes. The 
oid fireplace in the Library has only recently been discovered, having been 
walled up for many years. The treasures that have already been collected 
in this, the first Canadian Museum of Antiquities, are most interesting and 
valuable, and some are unique. There are 113 portraits, 82 historical 
pictures, and 74 old prints, which illustrate the most celebrated names and 
the most famous scenes and events of Canadian history, from Jacques 
Cartier to Sir John Macdonald. Early explorers, Jesuit missionaries, 
governors and generals, both French and English ; old maps and prints of 
Canada, Quebec, and Montreal, battle scenes, etc., are the subjects. In 
addition there is a collection of scarce books, papers, documents and 
magazines connected with Canada, weapons of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and many quaint and curious relics both of war and peace. The supple- 
ment of these may be sought in the treasures of the Laval University, 
the Basilica, the Seminary, and the Ursuline Convent of Quebec. Very 
recently in support of a charity some residents of Quebec, aided by a few 
contributors from Montreal, lent their most valuable paintings and other 
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artistic and historical possessions to form an Art Exhibition. It formed 
a corollary to the collection of the Chateau de Ramezay. Specimens of 
the finest English, French, Spanish, Italian, and Dutch masters are to be 
found in Quebec and Montreal, especially in Quebec. Many of these 
were brought over by the refugees during the Reign of Terror. The 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec has been in existence for over 
three-quarters of a century, and on the list of its members are found the 
names of the Governors General, Commanders of the Forces, and of 
nearly all the men who have distinguished themselves in Canada during 
that long period.* Its records will be found a source of valuable informa- 
tion open to all those who seek for knowledge concerning the history and 
the varied resources of Canada. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


THE Council of the East India Association submit their Report for the 
year 1898-99. The past season has been one of some activity, and the 
Association has been able to place before its members and the general 
public papers and discussions of exceptional interest. The last lecture of 
the season which was to have been delivered during the present month by 
Mr. Virchand R. Gandhy on the Jain Religion, which was expected with 
much interest, has unfortunately been indefinitely postponed owing to the 
absence from England of the distinguished lecturer. 

The Association has sustained an irreparable loss in the death of 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, LL.D., who had been a most active member for the 
last 25 years. His great attainments and his distinguished services in 
almost every branch of Oriental learning have been recognised by the 
scientific and literary world and English and foreign Governments. In 
the East India Association he took the warmest and most constant interest, 
and the Council feel that there is no one who can adequately fill his place 
or sustain and animate its discussions with the same wealth of knowledge 
on all difficult problems of Oriental and especially Muhammadan sociology, 


ethnology, law, language and sentiment. His enthusiasm and untiring | 


energy were always at the service of our Association. For some years the 
proceedings of the Association, with addresses and discussions delivered 
before it, have been published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, which he 
owned and edited, with good results both to the Association and the 
Review, which, under his control, has risen to the highest rank as an 
authoritative and liberal exponent of the best opinions on all questions 
relating to the Eastern world. The Council has already conveyed to 
Mrs. Leitner and the family an expression of their profound regret at her 
husband’s death and their high appreciation of his character and services, 
and ihey are glad to understand that there is a firm resolve to continue 
and indeed largely increase the influence and area of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, which will continue to be the official record of the proceedings of 
the Association. 

During the past year several questions of importance have been con- 
sidered and discussed, and several papers of great interest read before large 
and appreciative audiences. One burning question still under discussion 
is the treatment of Indian emigrants in the British South African colonies 
and in the Transvaal. With regard to the first part of the subject, our last 
annual report showed that the Association, after full inquiry, and after the 
delivery of a lecture before it by Mr. Robert Cust on the grievances of 
British Indian Immigrants in Natal, had taken every step to bring the 
disabilities under which Indians suffered, and the grievances of which they 
most justly complained, under the notice of the Secretary of State and the 
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Governor-General in Council. The representations then made have not 
been successful, and before renewing them with the Governor-General 
recently appointed, it was thought desirable to allow him some time to 
become familiar with Indian questions and politics. It is now proposed to 
address him and urge the desirability of reconsidering the rules which 
facilitate the immigration of Indian British subjects to South Africa, 
restricting or prohibiting such immigration till such time as just and equal 
treatment is accorded to Indian merchants and traders. With regard to 
the Transvaal, the Association have not felt it incumbent upon them to 
take immediate action. It seems certain that the treatment of British 
Indian subjects in the Transvaal is harsh and unjust in the extreme ; but 
these grievances are more or less shared by the whole Uitlander popula- 
tion, and their redress is in the hands of H.M. Government. Nor does it 
seem appropriate to agitate for the removal of disabilities on Indians in 
foreign territory while those in British territory remain unredressed. 
When British colonies have removed the grievances of their Indian 
fellow-subjects we shall have a much stronger reason to urge their redress 
elsewhere. 

In accordance with the request of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
a deputation, consisting of Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., Mr. Lesley Probyn, 
Mr. T. H. Thornton, c.s.1., and Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, was appointed to 
join that of the Chambers of Commerce in an interview with the Marquis 
of Salisbury on the Railway Connection of India and China. 

The Chairman of the Council was also invited to attend and speak at a 
Conference in a Committee-room of the House of Commons on the ques- 
tion of Ocean Telegraphs, a discussion on which was raised by Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P. 

The most interesting event connected with the meetings of the Associa- 
tion was the first public appearance of the Earl of Elgin, late Viceroy of 
India, who took the chair on the occasion of a paper read by Sir Charles 
Elliott, K.c.s.1., on the India Famine Report of 1899, and made two most 
interesting speeches, in which he explained and justified his famine policy, 
and expressed the warm acknowledgments of the people of India for the 
help and sympathy extended to them by the people of England. 

Another address to the Association deserving special mention was 
delivered by the Honble. John Barrett, United States Consul-General at 
Bangkok, on Siam and Her Neighbours. This lecture was a little outside 
the ordinary routine of the Association’s work ; but it was explained by the 
Chairman, and the policy has been endorsed by the Council, that the con- 
nection of India with other countries in the East, such as Persia, Afghan- 
istan, China and Siam, has now become so intimate that it was desirable 
to occasionally extend the area of the Association proceedings and invite 
lectures on such countries when it was evident that Indian policy or 
interests were directly involved. 

Other lecturers of reputation and exceptional knowledge who addressed 
meetings of the Association during the past season were Colonel R. C. 
Temple, c.L£., on “The Development of Currency in the Far East,” with 
Lord Reay in the chair ; Sir Charles Roe, on “ Tribes and the Land in the 
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Punjab,” with Sir Lepel Griffin in the chair; Mr. C. W. Whish, on “ Reform 
in the Police Administration of “India,” with Lord Reay in the chair ; Sir 
Roland Wilson, Bart., on “‘ The Codification of the Personal Laws of the 
Natives of India,” with Sir Raymond West, k.c.1.E., in the chair. 

The question of the formation of agricultural banks was discussed by 
the Council in connection with a scheme propounded by Mr. Alexander 
Rogers, c.s., and it was ultimately resolved that, although they would 
gladly see agricultural banks experimentally started in suitable districts on 
the general lines laid down by Mr. Rogers, they did not see their way to 
take any practical action to give effect to the scheme. 

The question of the disqualification of retired civilians for appointments 
to such posts under the Indian Administration as were open to English 
barristers and others unconnected with the Civil Service was discussed, 
but the matter was considered to be of too special a character to be sub- 
mitted to public discussion in an open meeting of the Association. 

The subject of reforms in the police administration in connection with 
Mr. Whish’s paper was also discussed by the Council. 

Sir William Rattigan, Q.c., and Sir Charles Roe have been elected 
members of Council of the Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the East India Association was held on July 17, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., presiding, and there were present, among others, 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, K.c.1.E., M.P.; Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.c.1.E.; 
Sir William Rattigan, a.c.; Mr. Lesley Probyn ; Mr. P. M. Pait, F.R.G.s. ; 
Mr. A. H. Wilson; Mr. Brij Behari Lal Bisya; Mr. M. Abdullah Shah ; 
Mr. H. R. Cook; Mr. Martin Wood; and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon. 

, The Right Hon. Lord Reay was unanimously re-elected vice-president. 
The retiring members of the Council were re-elected, and the appointments 
of Sir Charles Roe and Sir William Rattigan as members of the Council 
were confirmed. 

The Hon. Frederick Verney, of the Siamese Legation, proposed by the 
chairman, was elected a member of the Association ; and, on the proposal 
of Sir Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Dossabhay Nusserwanji Chenoz, of Hyderabad 
Deccan, was also elected a member of the Association. 

The CHarrMAN, Sir Lepel Griffin, in opening the proceedings, said that, 
as the meeting was of a formal character to adopt the report and accounts, 
and elect the officers of the Association for the coming year, he would only 
make a few observations to supplement the report which expressed the 
views of the Council generally on the events of the past year. In the first 
place, he would express the acknowledgments of the Association to their 
distinguished president, Lord Reay, who had, at personal inconvenience to 
himself, taken great and constant interest in their affairs, and was always 
ready to preside at their public meetings, where his interesting, scholarly, 
and eloquent speeches had added value and attraction to their gatherings. 
The expectations which the Association had formed of Lord Reay when 
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he consented to accept the office of president had been most fully realized. 
He would further congratulate the Association on having added to the 
Council two distinguished men, Sir Charles Roe and Sir William Rattigan, 
who were prepared to give their time to the service of the Association. 
Sir Charles Roe had already delivered a very interesting lecture before 
them, and Sir William Rattigan was now investigating the somewhat obscure 
question of their Indian trusts, and had made suggestions which he hoped 
when carried out would result in a satisfactory conclusion of a matter which 
had caused them much anxiety and trouble. 

The Chairman desired, in addition to the collective opinion of the Council 
which had been expressed in the report, to add his personal expression of 
grief at the loss the Association had sustained in the death of Dr. Leitner, 
who had been his close and intimate friend for many years. When 
Dr. Leitner first came to the Punjab, the Chairman was associated with 
him in all his schemes for educational and social progress, and took a large 
part in founding the Punjab University, the idea of which was Dr. Leitner’s, 
and its success chiefly due to his earnest and untiring efforts and great 
organizing power. No one who was not in intimate relations with Dr. Leitner 
could have any idea of his immense energy, his enthusiasm for all good 
and worthy objects, and his love and devotion for the people of India, 
which was returned by them with a confidence and esteem which were 
rarely shown by Indians to any European. It might truly be said that his 
intellectual labours for the good of India, and in the interests of Oriental 
science, caused his premature death, which was so much lamented by the 
Association, a loss which was felt to be irreparable. 

On the next subject mentioned in the report, the grievances of Indian 
British subjects in the Transvaal, and in the South African colonies of 
England, the Chairman observed that the attitude of the Council had been 
that it was illogical to attempt to remove the mote from our neighbour’s 
eye until we had taken the beam out of our own. He did not mean to 
imply that the injury and degradation which Indian merchants suffered in 
the Transvaal were not more severe than in Natal and other British districts ; 
but the British Administration had higher aims and a higher standard of 
civilization than that of the Transvaal, and our first efforts must be to 
obtain for Indians in British colonies the rights which belonged to all 
honest, loyal, and well-conducted subjects of Her Majesty. The Associa- 
tion considered the matter one of the highest importance, and were pre- 
paring a reference to the Indian Government embodying the arguments 
and suggestions which had already received the general adhesion of the 
Association. 

Although the year under review had not been an exciting one, the 
Chairman thought that a perusal of the report would show that it had been 
neither undignified nor unfruitful, that a good deal of work had been done, 
and that the Association had been able to place distinguished lecturers 
and subjects of interest and value before the members and the public. 
Much still remained to be done, and he trusted the Council and the general 
body of members would continue to exert themselves in furthering the 
objects of the Association, and in obtaining new members. He considered 
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it a special honour for the Association that the late Viceroy, the Earl of 
Elgin, should have chosen one of their meetings at which to make his first 
public utterances of great interest on his return to England, and he trusted 
that ere long he might be included in the number of their vice-presidents. 
An invitation to join that distinguished body had been made to H.H. the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga, as it was felt that it was most desirable to obtain 
the name and co-operation of one of the princes of Bengal. . 

Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said he wished to draw the attention of the members of the 
Association, and of the British public at large, to the especial value and 
importance of the functions of the Association just at the present time. 

We are all aware that the Government, on the report of the Currency 
Commission, are about to take measures which, whatever other effects they 
may have on the interests and well-being of India—and personally he 
thought they will be altogether beneficial—will, at any rate, have this 
momentous result : that they will do away, once and for ever, with that one 
great terror of Indian financiers and English investors—the Exchange 
demon. 

Now, it is obvious that this must mean the beginning of a new era in the 
development of the resources of India, and of the financial relations between 
England and India. The one great bar to the free use in India of unlimited 
amounts of English capital will be swept away at one blow; and those who 
are acquainted with the vast resources of India still undeveloped, and 
almost untouched by reason of this bar, will best be able to foresee the 
immense commercial and industrial changes on the threshold of which we 
now stand in India. Our Association is instituted “for the independent 
and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate means, of the 
public interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally.” We are 
the only Association in England that attempts to deal with the political 
and commercial or industrial aspects of Indian questions, and to bring 
those aspects before the British public with the aid of local knowledge and 
experience. He ventured to submit, therefore, that such a crisis, such a com- 
mercial revolution, as that with which we are this year brought face to face 
in India, will impose on this Association responsibilities such as it has never 
borne before. More responsibilities will deserve and demand the closest 
attention from the office-bearers and members of the Society, and will, he 
hoped, largely increase its influence and authority as the exponent of in- 
structed and expert Indian opinion. 

Mr. LesLEy Propyn moved a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Lepel Griffin 
for the zeal and ability he had shown in the interests of the Association. 


At a meeting of the East India Association held at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Friday, November 24, a paper was read by Sir William 
Rattigan, Q.C., on “The Mogul, Mahratta, and Sikh Empires in their 
Zenith and Fall.” Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., presided. The following, 
among others, were present: Lady Rattigan; Surgeon-General Penny, M.D.; 
Colonel A. T. Fraser; Colonel Seddon; Captain and Mrs. Brander ; 
Captain Seddon; Lieutenant H. C. Macdonald; Mr. William Hanbury 
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Aggs; Shaikh Mohad Akbar; Mrs. C. W. Arathoon and the Misses 
Arathoon ; Mr. Reginald Brown, Q.C.; Mr. C. Bulnois; Miss Bulnois ; 
Mr. J. Bowden ; Surendra Nath Chandra ; Bhupendra Nath Chowdhry ; 
Mr. H. R. Cook; Mr. T. J. Desai; Mr. R. W. Frazer ; Miss Gawthrop ; 
Mr. J. Harding ; Mr. E. Horritz ; Miss Hughes; Mr. B. Kureshi; Mr. 
Louis; Mrs. C. C. Macdonald; Mr. M. G. Harriot; Mr. C. G. Master ; 
Mr. Syed Alay Mohamed ; Mr. Guru Das Nanda; Mr. K. Narain; Mr. 
P. Justin O’Byrne ; Mr. John Parkinson; Mr. Ebrahim M. Patail ; Mr. 
Sundar Dass Pasrisha; Mrs. Peile; Mr. J. B. Pennington (retired M.C.S.) ; 
Mr. Gulla Ram; Mr.:Bhai G. Singh ; Mr. K. Harnam Singh ; Mr. Alfred 
Inman; Mr. Beverley G. Ussher. ; 

In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman took occasion to invite the 
native gentlemen present, and others, who were studying at the Universities 
or Inns of Court, to become members of the East India Association, which 
was a progressive, and not an old-world Conservative association, but one 
which tried to be in the forefront of the times. 

Sir William Rattigan, Q.C., then read his paper. (See page 1.) 

The CuHarrMAN : I am expected, as Chairman, to say a few words on 
the eloquent lecture which we have just heard ; but it is somewhat difficult, 
without having had the opportunity of carefully reading so elaborate a 
paper beforehand, to make any remarks on it which are worthy of your 
acceptance, and I would accordingly only make one or two observations 
which seem obviously natural deductions to draw. I would express my 
acquiescence in almost everything which our lecturer has so well said. In 
his really eloquent eulogy of the Emperor Akbar, I think almost everyone 
who is at all familiar with Indian history must agree. But I would go 
further, and say that we, living in this remote end of the nineteenth 
century, can hardly compare the practice and procedure of monarchs who 
lived three hundred years ago with our elaborate and complicated 
machinery of to-day. We must judge Akbar by the time in which he 
lived, and I venture to say before this mixed company of Indian and 
English ladies and gentlemen that there was no contemporary prince in 
Europe who could compare in ability and genius with the Emperor Akbar. 
Nor do I really think it would be an exaggeration to say that history con- 
tains no name more illustrious than that of that great emperor. From every 
point of view he was a man of the very highest distinction. I see here a 
gentleman who is a distinguished writer on Muhammadan subjects, and I 
will say no more on this particular point. I shall ask Moulvie Ruffi-ud- 
din, whose articles I have read in the JVineteenth Century “— the greatest 
pleasure, to say a few words on the subject. 

I should like to mention one or two matters relating to other heads of 
our lecturer’s paper. With regard to Mahrattas I will not say much. I 
have had-much to do with Mahrattas, and the two great reigning sovereigns 
of that race—Holkar and Scindia—I have had the great honour, under 
the orders of the British Government, of myself placing on their respective 
thrones, and I have been many years in diplomatic connection with the 
great Mahratta States; but looking at the fugitive names of Mahratta 
princes, I can see nothing in them which compares in interest and import- 
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ance with a name so world-known and illustrious as that of Akbar. With 
regard to Maharajah Ranjit Singh, I must say our lecturer has not given a 
very attractive picture. On Sikh history the native gentlemen present will 
perhaps allow that I have some right to speak with authority, as I, perhaps, 
have written more on the subject of Sikh history than any other English- 
man, at any rate, living to-day. Maharajah Ranjit Singh was not alto- 
gether an attractive personality, but I trust that in the work on this great 
Maharajah which I wrote for the University of Oxford I have done justice 
to his great qualities. No one wishes to place Ranjit Singh on an ethical 
pedestal, but he was above all things a strong man. He knew what he 
wanted, and he got it. If his successors had only been his equals in 
courage and capacity, I do not think there would ever have been the 
Punjab War, and possibly the Punjab would now be in friendly alliance 
with England instead of being absorbed in the British Empire. Maharajah 
Ranjit Singh was a man of the greatest genius, and being myself a Punjabi, 
and having myself received a Sikh baptism in the Durbar of Umritsur, I 
must assert his claim to have been one of the most distinguished and 
brilliant characters that have flashed over the page of Indian history. 

The conclusion I would draw from the lecture is that the secret of 
success in India—the success of Ranjit Singh, the success of Akbar, and 
the success up till now, and I trust hereafter, of the British Government— 
is toleration. The Emperor Akbar was tolerant of all religions. The 
Maharajah Ranjit Singh had none of any sort or kind, as far as I ever have 
been able to make out, but was tolerant of all, and his chosen servants 
were Muhammadans, Brahmans, and Christians. The British Government 
has maintained a strict and honourable toleration of all the creeds of the 
subject races, and there is no Muhammadan gentleman, or Hindu gentle- 
man, or Sikh, to-day in this room who can stand up and say that the 
British Government has oppressed the religion of any of the races which 
are subject to Her Majesty the Queen. This is, gentlemen, the source of 
strength in the East, and we shall remain strong so long as we maintain 
these healthy traditions. If a foolish desire for interference with the 
creeds of others, and a desire for missionary proselytism, ever seizes on 
the Government of England and India, then India will be lost, and justly 
lost, to the English Crown. 

Before sitting down, I would say a word of warm appreciation of the 
Sikh religion, which is closely connected with the lecture, because the 
Sikh Empire was founded on a theocracy. It was not a religion in the 
true sense of the word, but an ethical system of the very highest and most 
ennobling kind,“monotheistic in the purest sense, preferring the devotion 
and the service of the heart to any mere ceremonial observance; and it 
was chiefly the intolerance of the Emperor Aurungzebe which drove the 
last and the most famous of the Gurus—Govind Singh—into founding 
what was a military religion. The religion of Nanak was one of goodwill 
and of peace. 

I will now only thank in the warmest way our lecturer for his most 
interesting lecture. (See paper elsewhere.) 

MovuLvi RUFFI-UD-DIN AHMED had very little to say after the learned 
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and wise remarks of the Chairman. Those who had any faculty for doing 
so could draw the right conclusions. The lecturer had grouped together 
three Empires. It was, as the Chairman had said, fallacious to compare 
the time of Akbar with the present time. The comparison would more 
justly be made with the time when Queen Mary was on the throne. The 
object of the lecturer was to draw political conclusions, but it was futile to 
compare the past Government of India with that of the present day. There 
was no Indian present who did not glory in the establishment of perfect 
peace in British India, and who did not feel a kind of pride in being a 
British citizen ; but that was not inconsistent with taking a kind of glory 
in the Mogul Empire. It was to the credit of the British Empire that 
facilities were given for making research into ancient history, and he 
thought critics and lecturers should not be so hard in drawing comparisons 
between the two periods. Sentiment sometimes played a great part. No 
doubt there would have been a natural desire on the part of persons who 
lived at the time of Akbar or of Maharajah Ranjit Singh that they should 
have had a place under the Government, but very high places were now 
denied to Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. He wanted to know from the 
lecturer why he thought that the Empire of Akbar could not be called a 
Moslem Empire. He thought the lecturer was rather hard in one or two 
points upon Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh was a strong man, and he believed 
the Moslems of India would like to have another Ranjit Singh. It was 
not altogether a bad rule, especially when compared with other Govern- 
ments of the Middle Ages. It would perhaps have been better if the 
lecturer had confined himself to one empire at a time, more particularly to 
the legislative part.. There were many good enactments which compared 
favourably even to-day with those of many of the European States. 

Mr. B. P. Sincu would have felt inclined to enter a strong protest 
against some of the observations of the lecturer, but having heard what 
had been said by the Chairman, for whom he entertained the very greatest 
respect, he would confine himself to a very few words. He was surprised 
to hear Sir William Rattigan, with all his knowledge of the Punjab and 
the history of the Sikhs, come to such conclusions as he had come to with 
regard to faults in the religion or administration of the Sikhs. The lec- 
turer had compared those days with the present, but that was not a fair 
thing to do. Only a few centuries back in the history of the English 
nation the same kind of tyranny and oppression existed. There must be 
some bloodshed, and some war, and a slow progression, the nation building 
itself up. The circumstances of the times must be had regard to. Much ° 
had been said about Ranjit Singh’s personal qualities. He might have 
been immoral. That which would be immoral in one nation might not be 
immoral in another. It was a question of the circumstances of the country, 
the religion of the people, and their social customs. 

Mr. B. Kuresui had no knowledge of the history of the Mogul period, 
of the Sikh period, or of the Mahratta period, but he did not agree with 
the last two speakers, one of whom had pleaded for Akbar, and the other 
for Ranjit Singh. They had both done unconstitutional things, and neither 
knew how to govern the country. 
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The Cuarrman: I will now ask Sir William Rattigan to reply to the 
observations which have been made, but before doing so, I would say that, 
as far as I understand them, the criticisms from both the Sikh and the 
Muhammadan side have been a little misplaced. I listened to the lecture 
with extreme attention, and although I may myself have been a little more 
enthusiastic with regard to those two illustrious monarchs than the lec- 
turer was, yet he seemed to me to have spoken regarding them with the 
warmest appreciation, and I should be sorry to let it be thought that I in 
any way agreed with the criticisms which have been offered. 

Sir WILLIAM RattTiGAN: It is first my pleasant duty to thank you for 
the kindly way in which you have referred to the paper that I was privileged 
to read before you. If I have any regret, it is the regret that some of my 
native friends here should, as I think, have completely misunderstood the 
tenor and the object of that lecture. This is probably owing to the fact 
that the paper necessarily had to be somewhat lengthy, and they have not 
been able to follow the rapid transition of facts and ideas that necessarily 
also had to be dealt with in the paper itself. They have consequently 
formed an incorrect estimate of both my object and the purport of my 
remarks. At all events, it is extremely pleasant to me to know that no 
apprehension has been raised in the mind of our learned Chairman in 
regard to either one or the other point. With regard to Akbar, I really 
thought I was as great an admirer of that great monarch as it was possible 
for any English reader to be. I thought I had expressed myself so warmly 
in his praise, had so pointed out all his qualities of a statesman and a 
monarch, and as a general and as an administrator, with the greatest eulogy 
upon his general administration, that I am surprised to find that anyone 
in the audience should have been able to construe, from anything that I 
said, that I was disparaging the reputation of that monarch. I can only 
say that if such an impression has been conveyed by anything that I said, 
it was certainly not my meaning ; and I think it will be seen, if this paper 
is published, that that is really not the meaning conveyed by the words 
actually used. No one can admire Akbar more than I do. I believe I 
have studied his reign as fully as it is possible for an Englishman to do. 
The native authorities that have been referred to are, I will not say more 
familiar to me than to the learned Moulvie who made the criticism—I bow 
to him in any matter connected with Muhammadan history—but I will say 
this, that those particular histories that I have referred to have been studied 
minutely by me, and I think, if the learned critic will himself refer to those 
authorities, he will see that I have been more of an admirer even than cer- 
tainly Akbar’s contemporary Badauni was. Objection has been taken to 
my saying that Akbar was not-a Moslem Emperor. I said that in a 
general sense, to show that the man was not the monarch of any particular 
class or sect; that he was one of those independent free-thinkers who 
allied himself to no particular sect or religion ; that he was a monarch who 
claimed to rule India as a whole, a monarch who, therefore, stood forward 
as not representing any particular sect or religion or class, and it was in 
that sense that I said he could scarcely be called a Moslem Emperor. 
Badauni himself has, in more than one page of his history, criticised the 
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Emperor because he was zofa Moslem. It was, therefore, simply in the 
general sense which I have explained that I made that remark. 

I do desire to say this also, in regard to the criticism of what I have said 
with respect to Ranjit Singh, that this also has apparently been made 
under a misconception. I thought I had very distinctly brought out in 
my paper all the qualities which marked out Ranjit Singh as the able 
strong administrator, to which the Chairman himself has alluded in such 
felicitous terms. I thought I had emphasized as clearly and forcibly as I 
could that he was a man, above all things, a man; that his whole vigour, 
his independence, his toleration, were such as marked him out as a ruler 
of men. If I did not touch on Hindu religion, I did so purposely. It 
was not the object of my lecture to enter into that field of inquiry or dis- 
cussion. It was a field that I purposely avoided entering upon. I had 
already dealt with that field in a paper which has been published else- 
where, and I think if the learned critic had read that. paper, he would 
probably have seen that there was no stronger admirer of the ethical system 
which Baba Nanak had founded than I myself am, but in the present 
lecture it was no part of my object to refer to that subject. My object 
was simply to pick out from the history of India three different and dis- 
tinct nationalities, and from amongst them to select the individual monarch 
of each who had distinguished himself above all his fellows and contem- 
poraries, and it was with that object, and that alone, that I had coupled 
and grouped those three nationalities together. I am extremely sorry that 
any remarks I have made could have received the interpretation that I was 
unsympathetic to any one of them. Very far from it. 

With these remarks, gentlemen, I shall only once more thank you for 
the kind indulgence that you have shown me. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


ALIENATION OF LAND IN THE PUNJAB. 

Sir, 

It may interest your readers to know how this ques- 
tion stands at the present time. 

The question is, of course, a very old one. Its modern 
history may be said to date from 1872, when Mr. (now Sir 
Raymond) West in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Land and the 
Law in India,” pointed out that if the British Government 
had divested itself of the exclusive ownership of land, it 
had, nevertheless, retained a right of protective ownership 
which would enable it to impose restrictions on alienation. 
The agrarian riots in the Bombay Deccan led to the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry in 1875, and to 
the passing of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in 
1879. The Famine Commission of 1878 urged that 
agricultural debtors should be protected by the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on land transfers. In 1886 Mr. Thor- 
burn published his ‘‘ Mussulmans and Money-Lenders in 
the Punjab,” which gave rise to an official discussion. In 
1891 a commission was appointed to report on the wording 
of the Act of 1879; and in 1875 Local Governments were 
consulted in a circular accompanied by memoranda in which 
the whole subject of agricultural indebtedness, and the 
various remedies from time to time proposed, were exhaus- 
tively discussed. Mr. Thorburn followed up his book of 
1886 by a special inquiry into peasant indebtedness in the 
Rawalpindi dominion. The Government of India deter- 
mined to deal with the matter in the Punjab, and in the 
summer of 1878 a committee of Punjab revenue officers, 
over which the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Mackworth 
Young) himself presided, framed proposals which have 
formed the basis of the legislation now announced. 

The Bill now before the Council of the Governor-General 
was introduced on September 27, 1899, by the Hon. C. M. 
Rivaz,C.S.I.,the memberin chargeof the Home Department, 
and the above remarks are a brief summary of the historical 
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portion of his speech. On the same occasion Lord Curzon 
remarked: ‘“‘We cannot afford to see the yeoman farmers 
of the Punjab—the flower of the population, and the back- 
bone of our native army—dwindle and become impoverished 
before our eyes. Neither can we acquiesce in the con- 
summation of a social revolution which is in contradiction 
both of the traditions of Indian society and the cardinal 
precepts of British rule.” 

The Bill has been circulated for the opinions of experts. 
The statement of objects and reasons which accompanies it 
declares that the expropriation of the hereditary agricul- 
turist in many parts of the Punjab has been regarded for 
years as a serious political danger. This danger, it is said, 
is accompanied by bad economic results, is increasing, and, 
if not arrested, will grow to formidable dimensions. It is 
also recognised “ that the idea of a free transferable interest 
in land, which is at the root of the trouble, is of compara- 
tively modern origin, and is contrary both to the existing 
practice in most native States, and to the traditions and 
sentiment—if no longer to the practice—of the people of the 
Punjab.” 

The Bill makes the sanction of a revenue officer neces- 
sary to every permanent alienation of agricultural land. 
This sanction is to be given as a matter of right when the 
alienor is not a member of an agricultural tribe, or where 
a member of an agricultural tribe alienates to an agricul- 
turist in the same village, or to another member of his 
own tribe residing in the district. The term ‘‘tribe” is 
used in its widest significance, and the local Government 
may define “district” so as to include tracts outside the 
district in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Temporary 
alienations of agricultural land are reduced to two forms of 
mortgage; (1) A usufructuary mortgage for not more than 
fifteen years, after which the mortgage is to be extinguished, 
and the land is to revert to the owner ; and (2) a mortgage 
without possession, convertible into a usufructuary mort- 
gage for a period not exceeding fifteen years. Mortgages by 
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way of conditional sale are declared void, but can be con- 
verted into usufructuary mortgages. 

The Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in council, can exempt any district, or 
any part of a district, or any person, or any class of persons, 
from the operation of the Act or any of its provisions. 

The Bill will be proceeded with next summer at Simla. 

C. L. Tupper. 


Lahore, Movember 22, 1899. 





THE USE OF GOVERNMENT CHURCHES IN INDIA. 


Sir, 

The lucid statement and reasonable arguments of 
Sir John Jardine in your last issue, on the vexed question 
of the use of the Government churches in India, form a 
refreshing contrast to the tone of much of the controversial 
literature on the same subject in the Anglo-Indian press. 
The writers on the Church of Scotland’s side are, I must 
say, much calmer and more courteous than their opponents ; 
one of whom, a rather excitable “ priest,” named Sandberg, 
illustrates his Christian spirit and his historical lore by 
charging the: Scottish Churchmen, who seek to assert their 
constitutional position and rights in India, with “ burglary” 
and “ruffianism,” and by proclaiming, as a true fact 
germane to the matter, that “there existed an Episcopal 
Church of Scotland long before Presbyterianism was 
inported from Holland.” He, and others of the same 
type of mind, claim an exclusive right to the Government 
churches, because Episcopalians have contributed largely, 
in some cases to the expense of their erection, in others to 
that of their adornment. If Government took money for 
either purpose from Episcopalians, on the understanding 
that these alone were to use the churches, they had no 
right to do so. If A. builds a place of business for the 
common use of B. and C., and promises each an equal 
title to it, A. is acting dishonestly if he by-and-by transfers 
the sole occupancy to B, because B, has chosen, at his 
own cost, to put in electric light and lay down expensive 
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carpets, and has got his particular friend old father 
Abraham to perform a peculiar service inside the house, 
which, in the eyes of many superstitious people, renders 
it unsafe for anyone except B. to sleep under the roof. 
Anglican decoration and consecration of the churches can- 
not be honestly held to justify their diversion from the 
purpose for which they were built. As for the effect of 
consecration, which is understood to be exercising the 
minds of the law officers of the Crown, even were canon 
law to be allowed, in our free Empire, to override civil 
contracts and common justice, it could have no force in 
controlling this question, if the opinion of Dr. Lushington, 
who held in his time the responsible post of legal adviser 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is to be regarded as of 
authority. ‘‘ The ecclesiastical law of England,” he says— 
‘‘save particular portions thereof by Act of Parliament— 
has not been introduced into India. Presbyterian ser- 
vices,” he adds, “ may be legally held in the Government 
Protestant churches.” Naturally so, because these churches 
were built for them as much as for the Anglican services. 
They are all Government churches, and the charge of 
them is under the Public Works Department.* In the 
regulations of that Department, Rule III. runs as follows : 
‘‘At all permanent military stations churches will be pro- 
vided by Government for the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic European British-born soldiers”; and the term 
“Protestant” is defined to include members of the 
Church of England, and of the Church of Scotland, 
and such other denominations of Christians as may from 
time to time be included by the Government of India. It 
is further stated that these buildings, being Government 
property, are to be in charge of the Executive engineer. 
But the Executive engineer is blandly pushed aside by the 
“lord bishop” of the Anglican diocese, who assumes the 
sole charge, and locks the door in everybody’s face, except 
in that of the Anglican Tommy Atkins and his friends. If 


* This, of course, does not apply to churches built by Anglicans them- 
selves, aided by a Government grant. 
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Hamish McDonald has a soul to be saved, he must not 
seek, and will not find, salvation here. 

This proceeding is as illegal as it is un-Christian. The 
right of the Church of Scotland to these Government build- 
ings is the same as that of the Church of England. When, in 
1813, the first Anglican bishop was appointed for India, and 
three archdeacons were sent with him to act as oculi episcopi 
in the three Presidencies, Dr. Bryce, the first Scots chaplain, 
went out in the same ship, and undertook the charge of the 
Scots congregation at Calcutta. Scottish churches were 
also founded in Madras and Bombay, the senior chaplain 
at Calcutta acting as representative of the Scots Establish- 
ment, in all relations between it and the Government. The 
latest attempt to interfere with these relations, and to 
treat the Church of Scotland as a mere sect, without 
valid claim to Government recognition, has been made by 
Lord Curzon with the approval of Bishop Welldon. With- 
out the courtesy of even consulting the senior Scots 
chaplain, the Viceroy in Council suddenly announced that 
all questions concerning the Scottish use of the Canton- 
ment churches were henceforth to be referred, not, as 
under the regulations of his predecessor, to the highest civil 
authority, but to the Bishop of Calcutta. This announce- 
ment was as illegal as it was unfair. In the Act of 
Parliament creating the bishopric of Calcutta this section 
occurs: ‘‘ Provided always, and be it farther enacted, that 
such bishop shall not have or use any jurisdiction, or 
exercise any episcopal functions whatever, either in the 
East Indies or elsewhere, but only such jurisdiction and 
functions as shall or may, from time ta time, be limited to 
him by His Majesty by letters patent under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom.” Where are the letters 
patent empowering the Bishop of Calcutta to exercise 
jurisdiction over the clergy of the Scottish Church in 
India? What may be episcopal functions I do not pretend 


to define. They do not appear to mean, in England at 
least, the exercise of a discipline, which must be obeyed by 
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the clergy of the bishop’s own Church; but they certainly 
may be held to include everywhere the regulating of the 
places and times of the public worship of God. And 
the ultimate regulation of these—not for the guidance 
of his own clergy, but of others with whom he has 
no legal or moral right to meddle—is assumed by the 
Bishop of Calcutta. We are disposed to believe he may 
have assumed it in ignorance. He was new to his office 
and diocese. He had been the headmaster of a great 
public school in England, where the headmaster is an 
absolute autocrat. He may have imagined that all clergy 
were to bow before him, whether within ‘the Church,” 
or without it. The birch of Harrow was still more familiar 
to his hand than the palm of India. But by this time he 
must have learned how grossly he erred in his assumption 
of illicit functions, as the public has by this time seen how 
unfit he is to be the umpire in contentious cases where he 
is (ex officio, one may say) the prejudiced representative of 
one of the parties in every reference. 

He ought to have lost no time in resigning the incon- 
gruous duties unwisely thrust upon him. If he fails to do 
so, the Church of Scotland, whose representatives are 
constitutionally entitled to approach the throne, should 
in the exercise of this privilege and out of respect to her 
own position and duties, lay before the Queen a protest 
against the Viceroy’s invasion of the royal prerogative, in 
investing the Bishop of Calcutta with powers exceeding 
those sanctioned by the Crown, and a petition for Dr. 
Welldon’s discharge from an illegal and invidious office. 

Indian officialism draws a thick veil across any public 
indications of candid criticism of acts such as this of Lord 
Curzon’s; but it cannot conceal the fact that the new 
regulations have roused feelings of vehement opposition 
in many quarters in India; that the Commander-in-Chief, 
himself a Scotsman, has expressed disapproval; that the 
clergy of all sorts except bigoted sacerdotalists view them 
with disfavour ; and that they have pleased no party at home 
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or abroad, except these priestly gentlemen, and the young 
lions of the Anglo-Catholic persuasion, who contrive to 
exercise, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, a per- 
niciously sectarian and anti-Protestant influence on the 
present Government. 

Whatever answer the legal pundits consulted by the 
Government return to the conundrum which they are in- 
vited to solve as to the validity in India of Anglican con- 
secration ; whatever shifts may be resorted to in order to 
evade the duty of providing decent means for the celebration 
of public worship by the Scottish troops—of one thing the 
Viceroy and his Council may rest assured, that Protestant 
Scots, be they Gordons, or Seaforths, or Borderers, or 
Black Watch, will not much longer endure the outrage of 
being locked out of the Cantonment churches as unfit to 
worship there, and submit to having their chaplains put 
under the orders of an English prelate. They have borne 
their share of the white man’s burden, and been in the 
forefront of most of the battles that have built up the 
Indian Empire. Those who insult them and their religion 
had better understand, once for all, had z¢ will not do. 

R. HeErpert Story. 

The University, Glasgow, 

December, 1899. 





THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE COINING 
OF GOLD.* 
SIR, 

In common with many others I have till now assumed that the 
Indian Government did not intend for the present to let the natives get 
gold coin from the treasury, as in all probability it would be hoarded. It 
was therefore with astonishment that I learned some days ago of the 
decision to pay out sovereigns in India to anyone who presents uncoined 
gold at the mints of that country. Even if such coin were to go into 
circulation in India nothing would be gained and the scarcity of gold 
would be intensified ; if on the other hand it goes into hoards so much is 
simply lost to the world. 

Apparently there is some objection to accepting at the Indian mints 
the large supplies of gold available from the Indian mines. This gold is 
impure, but it could be refined in India as easily as in Europe with a 


* See article ‘‘ India and the Monetary Crisis,” p. 280, October, 1899. 
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saving of the cost of transport and the result would be some-millions per 
annum added to the Indian treasury stocks. 

These amount now to nearly 45,000,000, of which about £800,000 is in 
charge of the Bank of England. 


i J. H. Twice. 
December, 1899. 


THE ANCIENT ARMENIANS. 


Those of our readers interested in archaic history will remember the 
paper in our issue of last April entitled “ Firdtisi an Accurate Historian,” 
by Mr. Jamshedjee Pdllonjee Kapadia, of Bombay.“ The following 
excerpts (handed to us by Mr. W. Martin Wood) from correspondence 
between Dr. Karl Blind and the author may serve to carry on the questions 
mentioned, pending the publication by Mr. Jamshedjee of two works 
covering several hitherto obscure points relating to that remote period : 

1. Dr. Karl Blind to Mr. Martin Wood: “I have read carefully the 
excellent learned treatise on Firdtisi by Jamshedjee Pdllonjee Kapadia, 
and I now wish to thank you once more. On the subject of the race of 
the ‘ original Armenians,’ I think I might mention that Herodotos (vii. 73) 
calls them ‘colonists of the {Phrygians’ (édvtes dpvy@v drorxor), He 
enumerates them among the Lydians, Mysians, and other tribes of the great 
Thrakian stock, which was kindred to the Teutonic and Scandinavian race.” 

2. Mr. Pallonjee to Mr. Martin Wood: “ Your friend Dr. Karl Blind’s 
remarks from Herodotos I have perused with attention. -But you must 
know that Herodotos and other Greek writers, according to the scholarship 
then prevailing, classified all the Asiatic tribes, not according to the modern 
system of ethnology and philology, but simply from their modes and manner 
of life. For instance, many xomadic tribes, as shown by Max Duncker, 
who are described as Turanians by the Greeks, are now found out from 
their names, etc., to be originally of pure Aryan origin. Canon Rawlinson 
is therefore right when he says that there were Aryans in Armenia long 
before, I think, the dawn of history. If you look to some of the Assyrian 
cities, and names of their gods, you will plainly find in them Aryan roots. 
For instance, the city of Enoch is ‘Killé-Erach’ of the Shaha-namah, 
Erach being the son of Feridiin, the antediluvian Péshdadian King, and 
the god Assur is the Zoroastrian Ahuri (Hormazd). Many such names I 
could enumerate here, but it would occupy a long space. Suffice it to say 
that I have dwelt at full length on this subject in my next two works, now 
in MS.” 

3. To this Dr. Blind thus rejoined: “ Herodotos was not only a great 
traveller and careful investigator, but also a native of Asia Minor, where 
the Armenians dwelt. I need scarcely say that he neither speaks of ‘ Aryans’ 
nor of ‘ Turanians,’ but simply says: ‘The Armenians were armed like the 
Phrygians, being colonists of the Phrygians.’ He mentions the Armenians 
and the Phrygians in connection with other tribes of the great Thrakian 
stock. I know Rawlinson’s ‘Herodotos,’ and all the controversies connected 
with the subject in question, on which I have published many essays in 
German and English. The Thrakians were evidently Eastern kinsmen of 


* See pp. 390-359. 
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the Teutons-and Scandinavians, therefore Aryans. So were consequently 
the earliest mentioned Armenians. Herodotos is often under-estimated ; 
without him we would know little of many ancient races. As to early 
Greek writers classifying nations as Aryans or Turanians, I do not know 
to whom your Parsee friend refers. I should be glad to know what he 
has to say in his forthcoming work.” 





AFRICA. 

The progress of the construction of a railway from the sea at Mombasa 
and Kilindini to Lake Victoria has been communicated to Parliament.* 
The distance is upwards of 500 miles. The Lake, although it has not yet 
been regularly surveyed, is estimated to be 200 miles broad and the same 
in length, covering at least a coast-line from 800 to 1,000 miles, with 
numerous bays and inlets. At the end of October, 1898, the rail head 
had reached the 225th mile, and assuming that the engineers can lay a 
mile a day, the railway should be at the present time nearly completed. 
“Mombasa as a harbour is easier of access for sailing vessels entering 
with the prevailing wind, but the port is to some extent unprotected from 
heavy seas, and would be exposed to bombardment from outside in case 
of war. At Kilindini, on the other hand, there is an excellent harbour, 
completely land-locked, with a capacious and well-protected anchorage.” 
The object of the railway is to put a stop to the slave trade, and to open 
up the country to commerce and civilization. In the despatch from the 
Foreign Office to the Treasury on December 20, 1890, it is stated that the 
only mode of action with this object in view was the construction of such 
a railway, and it would be more effectual and cheaper than maintaining a 
squadron on the coast, which amounted to £108,000 to £110,000 per 
annum, which represents the interest on a capital sum of rather more 
than £ 3,000,000 at 3 per cent. Hence the subsidy for the railway, as 
stated by the Commissioner, Sir Guilford Molesworth, “is almost 
justified by the saving of the annual expenditure on the suppression of 
slavery, even apart from the development of the trade and civilization of 
the country.” Sir Guilford, after minute examination of the whole route, 
its many difficulties and other details as to construction and expense, 
concludes his elaborate and most interesting report by saying: ‘ Taking 
the system as a whole, it is characterized by the utmost method and 
careful consideration of detail. Great credit is due to the chief engineer 
for the manner he has initiated and developed this organization under 
circumstances of unparalleled difficulty.” 





NIGERIA. 

To-day (January 1) Nigeria passes from the late Company to the British 
Government. It takes over a considerable portion of the Company’s 
staff, some of the leading members of the executive and judicial depart- 
ments, the whole of the Company’s troops and officers, the greater portion 
of the medical staff, as well as the staff connected with the engineering 
shops and repairing yard at Akasa. 

* See Africa, No. 5 (1899), Report by Sir Guilford Molesworth. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 

By the award of the International Tribunal under the Treaty of 
Washington to delimit the boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
the Schomburgk line is followed. England retains all the goldfields 
worked by the British. The only portions within the above line awarded 
to Venezuela are the Barima point, the district drained by the Cuyuni, and 
the Uruan post (formerly English) on the Cuyuni. The boundary having 
been fixed, the insecurity of title to claims on the goldfields disappears. 


CEYLON. 

Mr. John Ferguson read a paper on “Ceylon in 1899” before the 
members of the Colonial Institute, in which he stated that special progress 
has been made in almost every department. Social, sanitary, and material 
improvement has been made among the native population, a rapid exten- 
sion of cultivation of the cocoanut and other palms, besides tea, and also 
mining, ali which have greatly advanced the revenue of the country. The 
great improvement in harbour works, and the erection of a first-class 
graving-dock, has constituted Colombo one of the best equipped central 
ports in the East for Asia, Australasia, China, and East and South Africa. 
Railway extension is also in rapid progress. The surplus revenue has 
been devoted to the erection of hospitals, schools, and other public works, 
including irrigation tanks all over the island. 





SAMOA. 

The Convention and Declaration,in reference to Samoa between Ger- 
many and Great Britain is dated November 14, 1899. It is provided by 

Article I. that Great Britain renounces in favour of Germany all her 
rights over the islands of Upolu and of Savaii, including the right of 
establishing a coaling station there, and her right of extra-territoriality in 
these islands. Great Britain similarly renounces in favour of the United 
States of America all her rights over the island of Tutuila, and the other 
islands of the Samoan group east of 171° longitude east of Greenwich. 
Great Britain recognises as falling to Germany the territories to the eastern 
part of the neutral zone established by the arrangement of 1888 in West 
Africa. The limits of the portion of the neutral zone falling to Germany 
are defined in Article V. of the present Convention. 

Article II. Germany renounces in favour of Great Britain all her rights 
over Tonga Islands, including Vavau, and over the Savage Island, including 
the right of establishing a naval station and coaling station, and the right 
of extra-territoriality in the said islands. Germany similarly renounces in 
favour of the United States of America all her rights over the island of 
Tutuila, and over the other islands of the Samoan Group east of longitude 
171° east of Greenwich. She recognises as falling to Great Britain those 
of the Solomon Islands at present belonging to Germany which are situated 
to the east and south-east of the island of Bougainville, which latter shall 
continue to belong to Germany, together with the island of Buka, which 
forms part of it. The western portion of the neutral zone in West Africa, 
as defined in Article V. of the present Convention, shall also fall to the 
share of Great Britain. 
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Article III. The Consuls of the two Powers at Apia and in the Tonga 
Islands shall be provisionally recalled. The two Governments will come 
to an agreement with regard to the arrangements to be made during the 
interval in the interest of their navigation and of their commerce in Samoa 
and Tonga. 

Article IV. The arrangement at present existing between Germany and 
Great Britain, and concerning the right of Germany to freely engage 
labourers in the Solomon Islands belonging to Great Britain, shall be 
equally extended to those of the Solomon Islands mentioned in Article II., 
which fall to the share of Great Britain. 

Article V. In the neutral zone, the frontier between the German and 
English territories shall be formed by the river Daka as far as the point of 
its intersection with the gth degree of north latitude; thence the frontier 
shall continue to the north, leaving Morozugu to Great Britain, and shall 
be fixed on the spot by a mixed Commission of the two Powers in such 
manner that Gambaga and all the territories of Mamprusi shall fall to 
Great Britain, and that Yendi and all the territories of Chakosi shall fall to 
Germany. 

Article VI. Germany is prepared to take into consideration, as much as 
possible, the wishes which the Government of Great Britain may express 
with regard to the development of the reciprocal tariffs in the territories of 
Togo and of the Gold Coast. 

Article VII. Germany renounces her rights of extra-territoriality in 
Zanzibar, but it is at the same time understood that this renunciation 
shall not effectively come into force till such time as the rights of extra- 
territoriality enjoyed there by other nations shall be abolished. 

In an explanatory declaration it is stated that it is clearly understood 
that by Article II. Germany consents that the whole group of the Howe 
Islands which forms part of the Solomon Islands shall fall to Great Britain. 
It is also understood that the stipulations of the declaration between the 
two Governments signed at Berlin on April 10, 1886, respecting freedom 
of commerce in the Western Pacific apply to the islands mentioned in the 
said Convention ; also it is understood that the arrangement at present 
in force as to the engagement of labourers by Germans in the Solomon 
Islands permits Germans to engage those labourers on the same conditions 
as those which are, or which shall be, imposed on British subjects non- 
resident in those islands. 





THE OUSLEY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The successful competitors for these scholarships at the School of 
Modern Oriental Studies of the Imperial Institute for last year were Mr. 
G. A. Khan, in Arabic; Mr. R. M. Davis, in Persian; and Mr. S, K. 
Ghose, in Sanskrit. The examination for the current year will be held, 
probably early in July, in University College, London. The subject is 
‘‘ Hindustani.” The examiner is Mr. J. T. Platts. Full information can 
be obtained by applying to the Secretary, S. M. O. S., Imperial Institute, 
London, S.W. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156, CHARING Cross Roap, LONDON, 1899. 


1. The Redemption of Egypt, by W. Basi. WorsFoLp, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, author of “The Principles of Criticism,” “ The Valley of Light,” 
“South Africa,” etc. The author, having determined to visit Egypt during 
the winter of 1898-99, not so much for pleasure as to examine and inquire 
into the progress of the country during specially the English occupation, 
has produced a standard work in which are exhibited, by pen and pencil, 
in an exquisite manner, the physical and social characteristics of this ancient 
region of the world. The letter-press and illustrations are excellent. In 
executing his task, he has consulted the best authorities, ancient and 
modern, and has taken full advantage of the information placed at his 
disposal by the various official authorities in the respective administrative 
departments established by the English Government. His survey ranges 
from Alexandria, the Delta (and its staple industry, cotton), Memphis, 
Cairo, the mosques, the Pyramids, Luxor, Assuan, the Government (political 
and municipal), law and order, education, railways, finance, and the 
development of the Sudan. 

The author correctly points out that the “ European residents in the 
country—small in numbers, but important both politically and com: 
mercially—are subjects neither in their persons nor in their property to 
the native Government. ‘This circumstance, and the fact that a portion of 
the national wealth, together with the annual revenue which accrues from 
it, is actually held in mortgage by Europe, have together created an addi- 
tional and unusual obstacle to the progress of administrative reform ; they 
also increase the merit of efforts which are destined eventually to triumph, 
in spite of these unprecedented difficulties.” With respect to the continued 
presence of England in Egypt, he says: ‘‘ Those Englishmen who think it 
right to assume an apologetic air when they refer to our continued occupa- 
tion are either ignorant of the facts, or misinterpret the principles of inter- 
national morality upon which such measures are based. Vigilantibus non 
dormientibus lex subvenit—‘ The law helps those who keep awake, not those 
who lie asleep ’"—is a principle which applies with even greater force to the 
relationships of nations than to those of individuals. When Egypt was in 
a state of anarchy, France stepped aside ; the rest of Europe never lifted a 
finger ; the Sultan—the suzerain authority—had neither the will nor the 
power to restore the Khedive’s Government, still less to reform the abuses 
under which the mass of the people of Egypt laboured. In the name 
of common-sense, therefore, what principle of public or private morality 
could be invoked which would require England to resign the reward of 
her efforts, or even justify her in abandoning the necessary and beneficent 
task of redeeming Egypt?” Hence, carrying out this principle, England 
has a right and a duty to re-occupy the country as long as “internal peace 
or external security” is threatened. And it is evident by this occupation, 
and by her engineering skill, her financial administration, and her sense of 
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justice, she is procuring for Egypt the two great essentials for the successful | 


” 


redemption of the country—in the words of one of her statesmen—“ water 
(by irrigation works) and “justice” (by instituting proper legal tribunals). 

Mr. Worsfold’s volume, so beautifully executed in every respect, is 
valuable not only to the tourist, but to the philanthropist, the archzologist, 
the statesman, and the general reader. 


W. BLackwooD AND Sons; EDINBURGH AND. LONDON, 1899. 


2. In India, by G. W. STEEVENS. It is difficult to describe this book 
—to find fault with it is impossible ; to praise it is like “ painting the lily.” 
In a series of well-written chapters, thirty-eight in number, all more or less 
brief, the author gives a kind of bird’s-eye view of “things as they are” in 
India under the existing rule. From beginning to end there is not a single 
dull page. It reads like a romance woven out of a fertile imagination, which 
means that the author caught all the poetry of the scenes he witnessed, 
and had an eye to the picturesque. And yet it is a dond-fide and matter- 
of-fact description of India “as she is.” The reader is carried forward 
involuntarily from page to page, and from chapter to chapter, unable to 
stop till he has reached the last the author has to say. Of some things 
the reader would like to have been told a little more. For instance, 
Mr. Steevens has a good deal that is interesting to tell us about Agra, yet 
not a word has he to say about Futtehpore Sikri, one of the most wonderful 
of all the remains of the Empire of the Moghuls, in the very neighbourhood 
of the city of Shah Jehan. It is not easy to understand how a man of 
Mr. Steevens’s genius should have contrived to miss that, the most remark- 
able of all the remains of Akbar. 

The Taj—who ever wearies of ‘hat? We have in this volume a most 
graphic and glowing description of that ‘‘ Eighth Wonder of the World,” 
as it has well been called. He gives us very little indeed of the ordinary 
guide-book information respecting that beautiful edifice ; but though we 
have read many a description of the Taj, we have never met with any 
description at once so original, so artistic, and withal so true, as that now 
before us. 

Mr. Steevens’s book is deserving of a much more lengthy notice than we 
have space to give to it. It will be found an admirable book to read “on 
the voyage out” as an introduction to the “ Land of Regrets,’’—the “ Land 
of Dreams.” To point out defects in a work so well written and so generally 
accurate is not a pleasing task. But who could have been Mr. Steevens’s 
informant when he wrote (p. 346) that a C.S. may retire at forty? He can, 
of course, “ withdraw” from the service whenever he pleases, but he cannot 
complete his term of twenty-five years at that age. Again, the Hindu’s 
“caste” is not “broken” (p. 54) by “shaking hands” with an English 
person. No genuine Bréiman would “ke to do so; but even if he dz it, 
he would merely have contracted ceremonial defilement (an entirely different 
thing), which could be rectified by Ganges-water afterwards. Here and 
there we find other inaccuracies, as where, on p. 125, he speaks of 
“Chaputties”; while his own acquaintance with natural history might have 
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prevented him from telling his readers (p. 7) that the “pomphlet” is a 
favourite breakfast fish among the people of Bombay. But the errors are 
such as can easily be rectified in a subsequent edition.—B. 


CLARENDON Press; OxrorD, Lonpon, EDINBURGH, NEW YORK. 


3. Marathi Proverbs, collected and translated by the Rev. A. Man- 
WARING. The object of collecting and translating these Marathi (Mahrathi) 
proverbs is stated by the translator to be to preserve as far as possible all 
proverbial expressions, which depict the thought and character of the 
people, before they pass out of use; for though they may be well known 
to the elders of the present generation, they will probably be less known, 
less loved, and less used by the coming race, with its Anglicized education 
and its modern literature. The proverbs in the book are 1,910 in number, 
and are classified under the heads of (1) Agriculture; (2) Animals ; 
(3) The Body and its Members; (4) Ethical; (5) Food; (6) Health and 
Disease; (7) The House; (8) Money; (9) Names; (to) Nature; (11) Rela- 
tionship; (12) Religions; (13) Trades and Professions; and (14) Un- 
classified. This classification is, of course, arbitrary ; but it is probably as 
near an approach to a reduction of them into proper order as to enable 
the reader to arrive at their approximate origin. 

They would probably be found useful to ethnologists to enable them to 
trace affinities between the Mahratha and other races through their common 
methods of thought ; but with the exception of such specialists as might 
study its pages with a view to acquire information of such a kind, we fear 
that the book will meet with but a cold reception from the public. The 
compilation must have been a work of enormous labour, and has been 
carefully and conscientiously made ; on this account it deserves a better 
fate than it is at all likely to meet. To go into detail, a great many of the 
so-called proverbs are very ordinary everyday sayings or comparisons of 
common antithetical ideas which in no way deserve such an appellation, 
and if these had been omitted from the collection the work might probably 
have been reduced to a half or one-third of its present size, and thus have 
had a greater chance of perusal. 

To exemplify by a few examples taken at random what is here meant : 
Prov. 1,024, “Spend according to your income”; Prov. 1,252, “If it 
ripen, it will sell”; Prov. 1,254, ‘The flower of the Pimpal-tree” (it has 
no flower); Prov. 1,263, “It does not take long for the Bor fruit to come 
on the Bor-tree”; Prov. 1,277, ‘ When there is thunder rain falls ” (when 
the head of the house is angry there will be tears) ; Prov. 1,286, ‘‘ A coat 
for the cold”; Prov. 1,312, “The two wives of one man, let them not 
quarrel in the house”; Prov. 1,363, ‘I am glad mother-in-law has gone” 
(is dead); ‘the whole house is now in my hands.” Now, if these and 
such-like expressions are supposed to be proverbial, they appear to require 
more explanation as to the circumstances under which they would be 
applicable, especially such as Prov. 1,277, with regard to which it would 
be advisable to show in what sense the very ordinary expression, “‘ When 
there is thunder the rain falls,” can be twisted into the meaning of ‘* When 
the head of the house is angry there will be tears.” 
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In the transliteration of the Mahrathi, the almost universal use of the 
short sound @ after a consonant is not only superfluous, but in most 
cases altogether vitiates the proper pronunciation. ‘Take, for instance, 
Prov. 1,245, “ Teradydntsa rang(a) tin(a) divas(a).” The right pronuncia- 
tion is with the three a’s in brackets left out, and the sentence would in 
conversation be utterly unintelligible if they were retained as written. 
Examples of this need not be multiplied, for they occur in almost every 
proverb. 

On the whole, with the exception of a few slipshod translations, the 
work is one of extraordinary perseverance and labour, and will be of 
much use to those who are interested in the study of languages for 
ethnological purposes.—A. ROGERS. 

4. The “ Oxford English Dictionary.” A new English Dictionary, on 
Historical Principles, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Phtlo- 
logical Society, edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the assistance of 
many scholars and men of science. Vol. V., I-in (adverb).—This double 
section, beginning the letter I, of which it constitutes one-fourth, contains 
2,503 main words, 201 combinations explained under these, and 544 
subordinate entries of obsolete forms. Of the 2,503 main words, 1,700 are 
current and fully “ English,” 750 (nearly 30 per cent.) are marked as 
obsolete, and 53 (23 per cent.) as alien, or not fully naturalized. A double 
section of G, by Mr. H. Bradley, is published to-day (January 1, 1900). 
As examples of the exhaustive character of this invaluable Dictionary, we 
refer to the term Jdea, which is explained under four main sections, 
the latter embracing its modern philosophical developments. The term 
/dol occupies three columns ; the word // five columns ; the world /// and 
its compounds no fewer than forty-four columns ; the word Jmferia/ and 
its compounds eight columns ; /mprove, six columns; and Jz and its 
phrases down to in position, no fewer than twelve columns. The explana- 
tions of words and phrases continue to be erudite, highly interesting, and 
most exhaustive. 


C. J. CLtay anp Sons, AVE Maria LANE, LONDON, 1899. 


5. Studia Sinaitica, No. 7, edited by Marcarer DUNLOP GIBSON, 
M.R.A.S. We here have another of the masterly and elaborate productions 
of the fruitful pen of Mrs. Gibson. It consists of an Arabic version of 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles ; also of the Seven Catholic Epistles, 
or ‘‘ Epistles General ”—to wit, the Epistles from James to Jude inclusive 
—from an eighth or ninth century manuscript in the Convent of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai; also, from the same codex, a treatise on the “ Triune 
Nature of the One God.” The work includes also an interesting anecdote 
entitled “The Monk’s Prayer,” and several suggestive “Sayings” of the 
Arabs. Thus far all is in the Arabic language, and Mrs. Gibson has supplied 
a very learned and elaborate Appendix to the Biblical portion of the work, 
exhibiting the “various readings” of the Pesheeto, or Syriac text, when 
compared with the Greek ; also a translation into English of the treatise 
on the ‘‘ Nature of God,” and the other documents mentioned above. 
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In ‘the room in which Mrs. Gibson and her sister (Mrs. Lewis) were at 
work in the convent there is a staircase, at the foot of which was a little 
closet in which the “ find” now published was discovered stowed away in 
an old box or basket. At her request the manuscripts were fetched out by 
the monks, and thus the materials of the present publication were brought 
to light. The narrative of the process of photographing and editing the 
manuscripts will be found interesting reading. The treatise on the ‘“‘ Nature 
of God” was the work of a Christian apologist, who thus sought to defend 
his religion against the apologists of the religion of Muhammad. It follows 
that the treatise must have been written after the propagation of Islam. 
This circumstance, however, throws no light on the question of the date of 
the Biblical portion of the “find.” The author of the treatise is guilty of 
several anachronisms and other mistakes in connexion with Old Testament 
history. But the age in which he lived was not an age of criticism. 

It is impossible to commend too highly the indomitable perseverance 
with which these excellent ladies, Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Lewis, are serving 
their day and generation, and the cause of Biblical literature. Their 
interest in this matter, and in the precious contents of the Sinaitic monastery, 
passes all praise. They long ago discovered that seed-plot, and they have 
turned their discovery to account in the publication from time to time 
of materials which but confirm. the sacred documents of the canonical 
Scriptures. The printing is excellently well done—the Arabic, the Hebrew, 
the English, and the Greek.— B. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co.; LONDON, 1899. 

6. Auld Lang Syne, by Max MULLER; second series of ‘“ My Indian 
Friends.” The present work is largely of an autobiographical nature. In 
point of style, it is chatty rather than literary ; but the “chat” of Max 
Miiller is better than the elaborate efforts of most men. The question 
might arise, ‘“‘ But what to us are Max Miiller’s Indian friends?” We shall 
see. In the present work this distinguished veteran deals for the most 
part with reminiscences of personal acquaintances. Some of these he has 
seen, and some he has not seen; some of them are cotemporaries, and 
others are known to us only through the productions of their genius—the 
authors and compilers of the ancient literature of the Aryas. It is not so 
certain that the authors, say, of the Veda.were “Indians” at all. But we 
would not be overcritical ; it is, anyhow, by way of India that all the 
knowledge we have of them has come to us. 

Among his Indian friends of the present day Max Miller includes the 
honoured names of Dwarka-Nath Tagore, Debendra-Nath Tagore, Raja 
Radha-kanta Deva, Nila-kantha Goreh, Keshab Chandra Sen, and Behramji 
Malabari among male persons, and Ramabai and Anandibai Joshee among 
Indian women—all well known the world over for their published thoughts 
and their useful lives. It is pleasing to note that, notwithstanding his very 
ardent admiration of the Hindtis, the Professor speaks of the custom of 
child-marriage as ‘that pernicious system” (p. 113) and “those unnatural 
unions” (p. 121). We have heard Brahmans defend it on principles to 
which he would not care to apply terms so very strong. His views of Sati 
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shew that, enthusiastic admirer though he is of the Veda, he evidently is 
not an omnivorous admirer of all that the Veda contains (p. 121). The 
work is, however, exceedingly interesting and instructive, as are all Max 
Miiller’s books. The history of the “friends” of such a man means the 
history of a good deal besides—such, for instance, as the history of the 
enterprises which interested him and them. On this account the present 
volume will prove to be a work of permanent value. 

To descend from great things to small, the punctuation of Max Miller, 
in this and other works of his, leaves much to be desired. He evidently 
writes rapidly, and this leads to his overlooking the fact that incorrectness 
in punctuating occasions misgiving to the reader. We are open to correc- 
tion; but Max Miller says (pp. 125, 126) that the corpse of one of poor 
Ramabai’s parents was conveyed to the burning-ghat by Brahmans. During 
three decades of years passed in India, we never heard of this task having 
been performed by any excepting Doms. It would be interesting to know 
under what circumstances the mournful duty is performed by persons of 
the Brahmanical caste. The new system of the transcription of the letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet is adopted in part in the present work. That 
system has this disadvantage,—that at the very point at which the English 
reader is in need of guidance, it throws away its opportunity. What 
difference, for example, would an English reader make between the pro- 
nunciation of “ Asrama” and “‘ Asrama”? Secondly, in either case he 
would be wrong. No English reader could ever be guided by either of 
these forms to the correct pronunciation. And what difference would such 
a reader make between the sibilants of “ Asoka” and “‘ Asvin”? or between 
“Givatman” and “Givatman”? No pleasure have we in mere fault- 
finding ; but even Max Miiller would appear to have “shied” at some of 
the misleading details of the system, for he fairly ‘throws it over” when it 
comes to writing the names of Chaitanya and of Keshab Babti. Nor is 
the learned Professor consistent even with himself; for since the sibilant 
letter in “‘ Asva’”’ has to be in italic, why should not also that in the name 
of King “Asoka”? In either instance the italic letter is misleading and 
conveys no meaning, and equally misleading is the Roman letter also. 
No English reader could possibly produce the correct sound of the Talavya 
sibilant with no better guidance than ¢haf. It is, again, no more pedantic 
to write “ Jagannath ” for “‘ Juggernath ” (p. 2) than it is to write “ Asvin” 
for “ Ashwin” (p. 194). Max Miiller is looked up to by multitudes, and 
for their sakes he should keep consistently to one principle or the other. 
There is a great deal we should like to have added respecting this produc- 
tion, but we have already exceeded our limit.—B. 

7. The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 1876 to 1880, 
compiled from Letters and Official Papers, by Lapy Berry Batrour. This 
volume is not a biography, but a history of one of the important epochs of 
our administration in India. It is formed from a compilation of public 
and private correspondence of great interest and value, minutes of Council 
and speeches, so well arranged that it graphically describes the continuous 
and successive stages of Lord Lytton’s services as Viceroy during four 
years of great labour and anxiety. What gives a charm to the book is the 
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classic and refined style of Lord Lytton’s letters, speeches, and despatches, 
and the forcible, manly, and straightforward arguments by which he 
presents his views on the various imperial and native questions with which 
he had to deal. Besides Finance, the Salt duties in the various provinces, 
the Cotton duties, Public Works, Famine organization, the rights and 
liberties of the Vernacular Press, and the Indian Civil Service, he had to 
expound and maintain, against great opposition at home and in India, 
what is called “‘ the forward policy ” on the North-West Frontier, as against 
the “waiting policy,” or the “ policy of masterly inactivity.” In reference 
to this question, his speech in the House of Lords, after his return home, 
and when there was a change in the Government from the Conservative to 
the Liberal, exhibits in no ordinary manner his grasp of the subject, his 
eloquence, and his profound conviction of the wisdom of his policy. 

His description of the great assemblage at Delhi, when he proclaimed 
the new title of Her Majesty as “Empress of India,” or “‘ Katsar-<-Hind,” 
is specially interesting. We may repeat here that the originator of the 
rendering of this title into the vernacular, which met with the enthusiastic 
and unanimous approval of all the assembled Princes of India, was the 
late lamented Dr. Leitner. In reference to this title, “ Katsar-1-Hind,” 
Lord Lytton observes: ‘The translation of the new title in the vernacular 
was a matter for careful consideration and consultation. The Government 
of India finally decided to adopt the term ‘ Xassar-7- Hind. It was 
short, sonorous, expressive of the imperial character which it was intended 
to convey, and a title, moreover, of classical antiquity, the term ‘ Kaisar- 
t-Room’ being that generally applied in Oriental literature to the Roman 
Emperor, and still representing the title of. imperor. throughout Central 
Asia” (p. 110). 

The genesis of the alienation of Sher.. Ali to’.the British power is 
explained by his son Yakub Khan. He said+»““The diaryes zeceived from 
Noor Mahomed Shah during his stay in India, and the report which he 
brought back on his return, convinced my father that he could no longer 
hope to obtain from British Government all the aid that he wanted, and 
from that time he began to turn his attention to the thought of a Russian 
alliance” (p. 370). And Lord Lytton, on commenting on Sher Ali’s 
Firman, on his flight from Kabul, makes the following distinct affirmation : 
“T affirm that Sher Ali had ceased to be the friend and ally of the British 
Government, and that for all practical purposes he had become the friend 
and ally of the Russian Government at least three years before I had any 
dealings with His Highness, or any connection with the Government of 
India. And, finally, I affirm that the real and the only cause of the 
Afghan War was an intrigue of long duration between Sher Ali and the 
Russian authorities in Central Asia, an intrigue leading to an alliance 
between them for objects which, if successfully carried out, would have 
broken in pieces the Empire of British India” (p. 309). Lord Lytton was 
warmly supported by Lord Salisbury, then Secretary for India ; and Lord 
Beaconsfield, as Prime Minister, addressed a letter to him at the close of 
the Session of 1879, in which he says: “ Greatly owing to your energy and 
foresight, we have secured a scientific and adequate frontier for our Indian 


Empire ” (p. 331). 
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We regret that our limited space does not permit us to dwell farther on 
this valuable volume. To realize its importance, and the grace and style 
of Lord Lytton’s despatches, the reader must peruse the volume for 
himself. 


Luzac anD Co.; LONDON, 1899. 


8. Essays on Kagmiri Grammar, by G. A. GRIERSON, C.LE., PH.D. 
This volume consists of articles contributed to the journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society by the highest authority on Indian languages, and, like 
everything written by Dr. Grierson, is not only profound and exhaustive, 
but minutely accurate. Kashmiri (as it may be written for the uninitiated) 
is an exceedingly interesting language to the comparative philologist because 
of its peculiar and almost isolated standpoint. Hitherto very little has been 
known about it, but of late years, owing to this secluded country having 
been thrown open to Europeans, a considerable amount of information has 
been collected and published. It is now seen that this language contains 
an archaic phonology and structure which, on the one hand, explains much 
that has been obscure in the allied languages of Western India, while, on 
the other, it throws light on the processes by which the inflexional languages 
of the Aryan family arrived at their present condition. It is still under the 
dominion of those subtle laws of euphony which play so important a part 
in the agglutinative languages of the Turanian class, and of which only 
faint traces still survive in Aryan speech, traces which are stronger in the 
less advanced, and fainter in the more developed members of the group. 
Indeed in Kashmiri pkonotegy there is much which can only be properly 
understocd by.one vho possesses- an ear as delicate, and a perception of 
shades ot sound as keen, as the ‘earned writer himself. Here we have 
epenthesis gmployed not merely as a tone gradation in derivatives, but as 
part of the machinery of inflexion ; and that this was originally a principle 
of Aryan speech is shown by its existence in Celtic, Slavonic, and early 
Teutonic languages. In a brief notice like the present, it is impossible to 
enter into details of the fascinating analogies and inferences which might 
be drawn from the facts so lucidly set forth in these articles. ‘Students of 
the science of language will, however, find a rich treat in these pages. Nor 
is the interest of them confined to the phonetic system; the inflexional 
peculiarities are also full of interest. Taken in connection with the very 
striking range of forms and inflexions so ably and copiously elucidated 
by the late Dr. Leitner in his monumental work on “ The Languages of 
Dardistan,” they afford material which it may be hoped some competent 
scholar will one day work out into a detailed exposition of the structure of 
primitive Aryan speech and its relation to the agglutinative languages. By 
publishing in a connected form these very valuable essays, Dr. Grierson 
has added to the already long list of benefits which by his learned and 
indefatigable labours in the domain of Indian philology he has already 
conferred on the students of that thorny but deeply attractive science. 
When he has completed the “ Survey of Indian Languages,” on which he 
is now engaged, it is a duty which he owes to the world to crown the 
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edifice by a really satisfactory comparative grammar of the Aryan languages 
of India. Quod ego olim tentavi, id tu fausto numine perficias | 
JoHN BEaAMEs. 


9. The Arabic Press of Egypt, by Martin HarrMAnn. In a small 
and handy volume of less than a hundred pages, Mr. Hartmann gives an 
account of the periodical press in Egypt. He supplies a list of the 
periodicals to the number of 168, some of them daily, some weekly, some 
monthly. Most of these periodicals are in Arabic, some in Syriac, some 
in Armenian, some in Hebrew, some in Kurdish, some in Coptic, some in 
English. Such prolific enterprise is not limited to persons of the dominant 
sex ; it has, as in America and England, developed also the female journalist 
and editor. In addition to the mames of the periodicals, Mr. Hartmann 
gives also in few words some idea of the functions and political ré/e of 
each periodical. Some few of the papers are almost entirely religious, and 
all of them are strongly committed to Muhammadan sentiment, while 
many of them are, of course, very pronouncedly anti-English ; for, do what 
we will, there are agitators and maicontents in every community, and as 
the British claim the prerogative of grumbling about things in general, 
and rejoice in the exercise, the same spirit is caught up by the Egyptian 
as well as by the Bengali. It is a useful exercise. The newspapers in 
Egypt are published in the afternoon; the reason, though Mr. Hartmann 
does not note the fact, is probably that the Muhammadan day, or date, 
begins at sunset, and not, as among ourselves, at midnight. In the midst 
of the Babel which the incessant clack of all these enlightening periodicals 
creates, one can readily sympathize with the official English in that land in 
the difficulties which beset them in governing in our name and as our 
representatives. 

The strongest element in the population, from the intellectual point of 
view, is, it appears, the Syrians, and the weakest the Coptic. The back- 
wardness of the Coptic race would appear less a matter of reproach to 
Mr. Hartmann if he were better acquainted with their political history 
since the Conquest of Egypt by the second Khalifa. The oppressive 
nature of the Turkish Government, and the folly and pusillanimity of its 
officials everywhere, are strongly animadverted upon. ‘“ Every kind of 
public instruction is,” says Mr. Hartmann, “systematically opposed by 
that Government.” The English in Egypt, as in India and everywhere 
else, have to “ take up the white man’s burden.” In England we are all 
sO preoccupied with our own political burdens, problems, and complications, 
that we have no time to read the newspapers of the many countries with 
which we stand connected. A similarly interesting account might be 
compiled respecting the Zzdian periodical press, and the press of China, 
South Africa, Canada, Burma, Japan, etc. Such compilations as the 
present are valuable as works of reference, and as shewing the intellectual 
activity of all those peoples who fall under British influence. But the 
present work was compiled in a hurry, and though the work of the printer 
was admirably executed, there is many an error which the compiler might 
correct in a later edition.—B. 

10. Votes and Commentaries on Chinese Criminal Law and Coguate 
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Topics; with a brief excursus on the Law of Property: chiefly founded 
on the writings of the late Sir Chaloner Alabaster, x.c.tc., by Ernest 
Alabaster, Barrister-at-Law, etc.—This work is decidedly of a high order 
and can be thoroughly trusted as a popular guide to the principles of 
Chinese law, recast, moreover, so as to fall more easily within the purview 
to which we are accustomed in the West. Chinese law, like Chinese 
history, lacks concentration and systematization, dealing as it does by pre- 
ference with concrete cases rather than fixed principles; and it is for the 
European student of law, as of history, to extract from a mass of specific 
pains and penalties in the one case, or a mass of isolated facts in the other, 
some general rules which govern and throw intelligible light upon the un- 
scientifically-grouped details. No one who has spent his best years in 
China could have been better fitted by temperament for this task than the 
late Consul-General at Canton, who had so far back as 1876-78 contributed 
to the China Review (vols. v. and vi.) the excursus portion of the above 
excelient work. Chinese law makes no distinction between the civil and 
criminal branches of jurisprudence—in fact, there are no well-understood 
Chinese words capable of adequately expressing the distinction as we 
understand it. From their point of view a law is a command, pure and 
simple, and breach of that command entails punishment ; hence all law is 
in a way criminal. If popular customs upon matters touching inheritance, 
commerce, transfer, and so on have from time to time called for a com- 
mand to rectify, accentuate, or generalize such customs, and have in this 
way indirectly created a body of quasi-civil law, this civil jurisprudence is 
none the less of an ancillary order, sanctioned by pains and penalties 
exactly as the general or criminal code of which it is, so to speak, a mere 
after-growth or excrescence. ‘This peculiarity is the better realized when 
we observe the one main principle which pervades all Chinese law, namely, 
that rights, injuries, innocence, and guilt are founded rather upon status 
than upon individual equality ; thus, what is a crime in a child, slave, 
junior, wife, or pupil may, through the exaggerated operation of patria 
potestas, taken in its widest sense, become almost a virtue in a parent, 
master, senior agnate, husband, or tutor. This point is exceedingly 
clearly brought out by Sir Chaloner Alabaster, whose well-known sardonic 
humour manages to quicken with lively interest the dry bones of the 
baldest Chinese statutes. Having read carefully through the whole 600 
pages, and having previously had opportunities of reading the original 
“commands” of several successive dynasties of Emperors, I can candidly 
say that I have not noticed a single instance where (so far as my own im- 
perfect knowledge goes) any essential fact or principle appears to be in- 
correctly stated ; it is a little curious, however, to notice that not a single 
word is said upon the subject of female infanticide. It was a happy 
thought to give, in the original Chinese characters, along, of course, with 
translations, the leading legal terminologies. In a considerable number of 
cases these characters have been misprinted, but not in such a way as to 
prevent anyone conversant with Chinese from knowing what the correct 
character ought to be, whilst for those who do not read Chinese at all 
this defect will not entail any serious consequences, as the whole of the 
Chinese will to them be unintelligible. E. H. PARKER. 
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Horace MARSHALL AND SON; LONDON, 1899. 


11. Zhe Story of West Africa, by Mary H. KIncsLey, author of “‘ West 
African Studies” The Story of the Empire Series. A racy pocket-history 
of West Africa, in the authors well-known style, showing the rise of 
English influence in the West ; the conditions under which English trade 
has been carried on, from Queen Elizabeth’s time to the present; the 
story of early and modern explorers and merchants, the difficulties they 
met with, and their pluck and perseverance, resulting in a settlement of 
Government under the egis and control of England. The area of Miss 
Kingsley’s excursion comprises the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Lagos, and the vast territory now to be known as Nigeria. This history 
is accompanied with a map, and a good index. 

12. Zhe Transvaal Boers: a Historical Sketch, by AFRICANUS, with pre- 
sentation map of South Africa. A very accurate and clear historical sketch, 
embracing the origin of the Boers, the Voortrekkers, the early history of 
the South African Republic, annexation and war, the two Conventions, 
the Uitlanders, with important appendices, giving the names of British 
Premiers, Colonial Secretaries, and Governors of the Cape ; Presidents of 
the South African Republic and of the Orange Free State ; Premiers of 
Cape Colony and Natal since the grant of responsible government ; 
Lieutenant-Governors, Administrators, and Governors of Natal since its 
separation from Cape Colony; calendar of principal events in South 
Africa since 1834, and a list of the numerous books consulted, with an 
important note. This work is full of interest, clearly written, and valuable 
at the present time. 


GEORGE NEwNES, LIMITED; LONDON, 1899. 

13. Zhe /nternational Geography, by seventy contributors, edited by Dr. 
Hucu Rosert MI11s, librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. This 
book of 1,088 pages including index is a wonder and a credit to the 
Century at the close of which it appears, and emphatically no other Century 
could have given birth to a compilation so comprehensive, so accurate, 
and so complete. In statistics some reasonable accuracy is sought for, and 
not mere guesses; some data must be shown for amount of population. 
As regards the Chinese Empire, the estimate of the population is too un- 
certain to record anything as a fact; the utmost that can be said is that 
it is not improbable that it reaches 350,000,000. As regards British India, 
where attempts have been made for several decades to introduce a census, 
the population is entered at 287,000,000. Thus the two countries together 
contain more than one-third of the population of the world in its widest 
sense. 

The Editor in his brief preface explains that the work is the work of a 
Septuagint, and gives the names of the seventy learned contributors, and 
the portion of the subject entrusted to each is recorded, and the list 
justifies the title of “International.” An estimate was formed of the amount 
of space to which each contributor should be restricted; this must have 
been a task of great delicacy. Each author was allowed to use his own 
language, but the contribution was, under the supervision of the Editor, 
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Topics; with a brief excursus on the Law of Property: chiefly founded 
on the writings of the late Sir Chaloner Alabaster, x.c.uc., by Ernest 
Alabaster, Barrister-at-Law, etc.—This work is decidedly of a high order 
and can be thoroughly trusted as a popular guide to the principles of 
Chinese law, recast, moreover, so as to fall more easily within the purview 
to which we are accustomed in the West. Chinese law, like Chinese 
history, lacks concentration and systematization, dealing as it does by pre- 
ference with concrete cases rather than fixed principles; and it is for the 
European student of law, as of history, to extract from a mass of specific 
pains and penalties in the one case, or a mass of isolated facts in the other, 
some general rules which govern and throw intelligible light upon the un- 
scientifically-grouped details. No one who has spent his best years in 
China could have been better fitted by temperament for this task than the 
late Consul-General at Canton, who had so far back as 1876-78 contributed 
to the China Review (vols. v. and vi.) the excursus portion of the above 
excelient work. Chinese law makes no distinction between the civil and 
criminal branches of jurisprudence—in fact, there are no well-understood 
Chinese words capable of adequately expressing the distinction as we 
understand it. From their point of view a law is a command, pure and 
simple, and breach of that command entails punishment ; hence all law is 
in a way criminal. If popular customs upon matters touching inheritance, 
commerce, transfer, and so on have from time to time called for a com- 
mand to rectify, accentuate, or generalize such customs, and have in this 
way indirectly created a body of quasi-civil law, this civil jurisprudence is 
none the less of an ancillary order, sanctioned by pains and penalties 
exactly as the general or criminal code of which it is, so to speak, a mere 
after-growth or excrescence. This peculiarity is the better realized when 
we observe the one main principle which pervades all Chinese law, namely, 
that rights, injuries, innocence, and guilt are founded rather upon status 
than upon individual equality ; thus, what is a crime in a child, slave, 
junior, wife, or pupil may, through the exaggerated operation of patria 
potestas, taken in its widest sense, become almost a virtue in a parent, 
master, senior agnate, husband, or tutor. This point is exceedingly 
clearly brought out by Sir Chaloner Alabaster, whose well-known sardonic 
humour manages to quicken with lively interest the dry bones of the 
baldest Chinese statutes. Having read carefully through the whole 600 
pages, and having previously had opportunities of reading the original 
“commands” of several successive dynasties of Emperors, I can candidly 
say that I have not noticed a single instance where (so far as my own im- 
perfect knowledge goes) any essential fact or principle appears to be in- 
correctly stated ; it is a little curious, however, to notice that not a single 
word is said upon the subject of female infanticide. It was a happy 
thought to give, in the original Chinese characters, along, of course, with 
translations, the leading legal terminologies. In a considerable number of 
cases these characters have been misprinted, but not in such a way as to 
prevent anyone conversant with Chinese from knowing what the correct 
character ought to be, whilst for those who do not read Chinese at all 
this defect will not entail any serious consequences, as the whole of the 
Chinese will to them be unintelligible. E. H. PARKER. 
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of West Africa, in the authors well-known style, showing the rise of 
English influence in the West ; the conditions under which English trade 
has been carried on, from Queen Elizabeth’s time to the present; the 
story of early and modern explorers and merchants, the difficulties they 
met with, and their pluck and perseverance, resulting in a settlement of 
Government under the zgis and control of England. ‘The area of Miss 
Kingsley’s excursion comprises the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Lagos, and the vast territory now to be known as Nigeria. This history 
is accompanied with a map, and a good index. 

12. Zhe Transvaal Boers: a Historical Sketch, by AFRICANUS, with pre- 
sentation map of South Africa. A very accurate and clear historical sketch, 
embracing the origin of the Boers, the Voortrekkers, the early history of 
the South African Republic, annexation and war, the two Conventions, 
the Uitlanders, with important appendices, giving the names of British 
Premiers, Colonial Secretaries, and Governors of the Cape ; Presidents of 
the South African Republic and of the Orange Free State ; Premiers of 
Cape Colony and Natal since the grant of responsible government ; 
Lieutenant-Governors, Administrators, and Governors of Natal since its 
separation from Cape Colony; calendar of principal events in South 
Africa since 1834, and a list of the numerous books consulted, with an 
important note. This work is full of interest, clearly written, and valuable 
at the present time. 
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13. Zhe /nternational Geography, by seventy contributors, edited by Dr. 
HucuH Rosert MILs, librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. This 
book of 1,088 pages including index is a wonder and a credit to the 
Century at the close of which it appears, and emphatically no other Century 
could have given birth to a compilation so comprehensive, so accurate, 
and so complete. In statistics some reasonable accuracy is sought for, and 
not mere guesses; some data must be shown for amount of population. 
As regards the Chinese Empire, the estimate of the population is too un- 
certain to record anything as a fact; the utmost that can be said is that 
it is not improbable that it reaches 350,000,000. As regards British India, 
where attempts have been made for several decades to introduce a census, 
the population is entered at 287,000,000. Thus the two countries together 
contain more than one-third of the population of the world in its widest 
sense. 

The Editor in his brief preface explains that the work is the work of a 
Septuagint, and gives the names of the seventy learned contributors, and 
the portion of the subject entrusted to each is recorded, and the list 
justifies the title of “International.” An estimate was formed of the amount 
of space to which each contributor should be restricted; this must have 
been a task of great delicacy. Each author was allowed to use his own 
language, but the contribution was, under the supervision of the Editor, 
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translated into English ; each author is held responsible for his facts and 
figures, and the final proof was submitted to him so as to insure that 
responsibility. While, on the one hand, mathematical, physical, com- 
mercial, and political treatment of the subject was not excluded, on the 
other hand, it was understood that a book on Geography must be written 
from a strictly geographical point of view. The general description of a 
continent must refer only to the largest and most determinative features, 
and these should be taken in the following order: coasts, surface, geology, 
climate, flora, fauna, anthropology, history, including territorial changes of 
the highest order. 

Seventy-nine letters of invitation to possible contributors were issued in 
October, 1897. Forty-seven of the authors thus invited at once agreed to 
contribute ; on each refusal a second author was applied to, and nineteen 
accepted ; in ten cases a third author had to be applied to. In the course 
of this operation 122 letters were exchanged with correspondents in all 
parts of the world, from Norway to New Zealand. Each section bears the 
author’s name, and seven European languages are represented in these 
communications. 

The spelling of place-names presented a serious difficulty. The division 
of the subject is into countries, where there is a special alphabetical system, 
and into countries where there is none. ‘The transliteration of the former 
was difficult. As regards the latter, the rules of the Royal Geographical 
Society were adopted whenever the pronunciation was known. The 
names of places in British India are given throughout according to the 
rules of the Government of India. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland occupies a larger 
space than any other great country, because the materials available were 
fuller. Other countries have been treated with equal care. No part of 
the world dominated by Western civilization is viewed as a foreign land. 

All details of Anthropology which have no bearing on Geography, such 
as religion, language, education, culture, are rigorously excluded or lightly 
noticed. Geography, and Geography alone, is the subject and object of 
the book, for a treatise de omnibus rebus has no limit. The subject, being 
strictly limited, has been treated systematically, on understood plans and 
principles, in an orderly manner, leaving no room for partiality or pre- 
judice, with a uniform terminology, with no allusions to past history or 
dipping into future possibilities. Turning to Chapter LII., pages 986 to 
1o14, we are informed all about South Africa by competent persons; at 
pages 469 to 503 British India is fully illustrated. There is a danger in 
knowing too much of a particular region, and there is a greater danger in 
knowing too little and supplementing ignorance with platitudes. Both 
these errors are avoided. 

I do not recommend this book to continuous reading from the first to 
the last page, as this would prove wearisome, unless to a student, who is 
getting up the subject preparatory to an examination in Geography. There 
are no large maps in the volume, but several hundred small illustrations. 
There are no sheets of statistics which crush the inexperienced reader, but 
at the end of the descriptions of each country there is a uniform statistical 
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note of the population and area, and a few other details. At page 188 
the population of the globe is distributed according to races. An ethno- 
logist might take exception to this distribution and to the word “race” as 
applied here ; but it is sufficient for a treatise on Geography, and runs as 
follows : 








I. White, called Caucasians ive w+ 770,000,000 
II. Yellow ,, Mongols xe «++ 540,000,000 
III. Black ,, Ethiopians ied w+ 175,000,000 
IV. Red »» Americans men sss 22,000,000 
Grand total 1,507,000,000 


The treatise is up to date, and worthy of the fim de siecle. I place by its 
side on my table Arrowsmith’s “Compendium of Ancient and Modern 
Geography ” prepared for the use of Eton College in 1831, two years before 
I entered that school ; it was considered a prodigy of knowledge then, and 
it is illustrated by the accompanying Eton atlas. Let us speak reverently 
and gently of our predecessors seventy years ago, hoping that our 
descendants in the years preceding a.D. 2000 will do the same to us of 
this generation. R. N. Cust. 


Kecan PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., Lrp.; LONDON. 

14. British Africa (British Empire Series). This is a comprehensive 
and interesting book, which perhaps naturally devotes more consideration 
to our newer and healthier possessions in the south and east than to the 
old though commercially valuable settlements on the deadly “‘ West Coast.” 
Still, it again makes plain the fact that white men can successfully colonize 
the south, while the Guinea shore will probably remain a black man’s land. 
Various well-qualified writers set forth the history of southern Africa from 
its discovery by Diaz and misrule by the Dutch East India Company to 
the Boers’ great trek, and later the opening up of Rhodesia and Uganda, 
as well as the physical features of the different territories. Some of the 
articles almost of necessity overlap ; but although space forbids the mention 
of each in detail the collection is well-balanced ; that is to say, the side of 
Boer and native is shown as well as the Imperialistic colonizer’s views. 

Among others, the pictures of beautiful Natal, garden of South Africa, 
and Rhodesia are particularly pleasing, and we note how in the latter excel- 
lent work is being done by young Englishmen from what may be termed 
the higher walks of life. The writer has found in other parts of the world 
that the best of such not only set some stamp of refinement upon 
very rough places, but also, strange to say, do the hardest and dirtiest 
things as efficiently as any to the manner born. Still, there is another 
kind, the ‘remittance men,” who, levying blackmail on friends at home 
and degenerating into loafers, are anything but a blessing to any colony. 
We find it stated, however, that there are none of these in Rhodesia. The 
Boer is also shown both as an industrious farmer, and a sanctimonious 
ruffian whose knowledge of truth is represented by the symbol X, and who 
considers any scheme for improvement rank impiety. It may interest 
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some to learn that the population of the Transvaal consists of 27 per cent. 
Boers and 73 per cent. of other nationalities, practically all British, and 
that the former come of Gallic Huguenot as well as Teutonic stock. 

The native question is ably treated, one article setting forth the fine 
qualities of the Zulus, and laying a heavy responsibility upon their—to use 
a mild term—British mismanagement ; while two very old problems which 
have never been fully solved are hinted at—whether the black man is 
improved by Christianity as it-is taught to him, and to what extent we are 
justified in robbing him of his land. To the latter the Colonists’ rejoinder, 
voiced by one writer is, “No race in the world has a perpetual right to 
territory which it abuses. And from this race or individual which cumbers 
the ground the ground must pass away.” 

There is a clear picture of the Zanzibar Protectorate, with a history from 
its foundation by Muscadine Arabs, and once more it becomes evident 
that the Arab’s work in South-east Africa has been insignificant compared 
to his work in the north and west, where, instead of stealing him, he set 
a stamp of superiority and even of civilization upon the negro. Next 
follows a spirited vindication of British policy in Egypt, though the French 
who have, so it is shown, persistently hampered our improvements there 
would probably object to its being classified as British Africa. 

Last come the West Coast colonies, where British commerce is advancing 
by leaps and bounds, and white men die even faster than they did at the 
beginning, behind which lie decadent but still partly civilized and powerful 
Moslem Sultanates. Here there is a clever study of native character by 
Miss Kingsley, and the civilized and converted negro appears again. One 
writer shrewdly observes that it might be better to teach him to work with 
his hands rather than ape the European, and become too often an un- 
reliable clerk. The writer, knowing the species, agrees with this, but the 
process of teaching manual labour has sometimes in South Africa, at least, 
become synonymous with slavery. After all, as Miss Kingsley relates in a 
characteristic anecdote, the factories of West Africa are but the porter’s 
lodge—the real settlement is the crowded cemetery. 

British Africa is a kaleidoscopic mixture of malarial jungle, scorching 
uplands, giant ranges, and fertile hill-slopes, all manner of climates, nations, 
and languages, and this book throws a partial light upon it. No whole 
library could do so fully.—H. B. 

15. Jndia (“ British Empire Series,” vol. i.), with two maps. This work, 
the first of the “British Empire Series,” contains twenty-three essays ; 
nineteen deal with India, and the rest with Ceylon and the British settle- 
ments in the Far East. The majority of the essays were delivered as 
lectures before the South Place Ethical Society; but, with one or two 
exceptions, the form of the lecture has not been allowed to mar the literary 
character of the work. The essayists are all experts ; popular governors, 
distinguished officials, and natives, not only gentlemen of standing, but 
also native ladies, have contributed their quota. The general aim of the 
essayists has been to describe the past and present condition of the 
provinces with which they deal, to show the political and economic results 
of British rule and the methods of British administration, and to bring 
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educated Englishmen into sympathetic contact with the strange civilizations 
and the infinite variety of peoples that find shelter beneath the broad- 
spreading gis of British supremacy. In a work of this kind there is 
necessarily a certain want of unity perceptible, a discordance of views, an 
inequality of grasp. Experts are not always the best exponents of their 
knowledge ; it requires practice and some innate literary skill to bring out 
the salient features of a complex subject, and above all it requires the 
power of projecting one’s self imaginatively into the position of the hearer. 
An English audience requires things to be explained, associations to be 
unravelled, misunderstandings to be guarded against, which to the expert 
are so obvious that they require neither mention nor explanation. Asa 
whole, these papers do not err in this respect (they keep the salient points 
well in view) ; some of them are eminently readable, and only two or three 
are overburdened with details and a lack of proportion. One of the best 
is Mr. Baines’ introductory essay on “ Our Great Dependency.” Mr. Baines 
opens with a favourite but somewhat disputable aphorism regarding the 
value of a stranger’s first impressions, his vivid grasp of all that is prominent 
or new as contrasted with the detailed, laborious, and overcharged know- 
ledge of the expert. But Mr. Baines’ immense practice in dealing with 
huge and complex masses of facts has enabled him, despite his supposed 
disadvantages as an expert, to write a capital paper. 

Obscurity and want of proportion cannot be charged against the essayists 
as a body, but several of them are guilty of that most common fault of 
lecturers—the assertion of highly controversial opinions as indubitable 
truths. ‘In my lectures I say what I think,” a German professor once 
remarked, “but in my books I put only what I know ;” and several of the 
lecturers appear to practise the same rule. But the chief defect of the 
work is not that it is written by experts who occasionally express very 
decided opinions, but that it did not have an expert for an editor. The 
originating idea was good, but it required an expert to map out the ground- 
plan, to harmonize the contradictions, and to give unity tothe whole. The 
book suffers from redundancy and from defect. Thus we are told four 
times over, and at great length, of the official machinery in all its details— 
the commissioners, collectors, judges, and the rest—and yet no one could 
imagine from this book that there was a material difference between the 
administrative systems of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal; nor could any 
unsophisticated reader by any chance discover what a non-regulation 
province means. Again, we have an article on Indian industries, but its 
manufactures are of infinitely less importance to India than its agriculture, 
and yet no paper on Indian agriculture is forthcoming. The essay on 
ancient Indian history is scarcely relevant to the main object of the work, 
and it is so slight that it might advantageously have been omitted. But if 
it were to be treated at all, it should have been entrusted to a competent 
scholar like Mr. Vincent Smith; and then why omit all mention of 
Muhammadan history, seeing that it bears so directly upon the present 
condition of the provinces? Nothing is said in this volume of Indian 
religions, probably because they have been dealt with in previous publica- 
tions of the South Place Ethical Society ; but their omission detracts from 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. IX. oO 
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the value of Miss Hughes’ interesting paper on Indian, or rather Sanskrit 
literature. The reader would not conjecture that there exists, or ever has 
existed, in India any literature except in Sanskrit. The volume therefore 
suffers both from deficiency and redundancy. It might have been enlarged 
with advantage, and the essays relating to the dependencies of the Colonial 
Office transferred to another volume. But the central idea is excellent, 
and the English reader will be able to form some idea of the physical 
aspects of the country, the look of the inhabitants, the political and 
economic questions with which the British Government has had to deal. 
Of the infinite variety of races and of tribes, the strange and complex 
civilizations, the spiritual worlds of the Orient, his notions will be vague ; 
and of the novelty, the exhilaration, the glamour, of the East he will form 
no conception whatever. Curiously enough, there is no formal essay on 
the relations of England to India; and the evolution of Indian society and 
ideas under the impact of Western civilization is seldom touched on by 
the essayists. Sir R. West treats of it more fully than any of the others 
in a Prologue which is one of the best, or rather the very best and most 
thoughtful paper in the book. The passing reader cannot do better than 
lay to heart Sir Raymond’s moral: “There must be a recognition of the 
teachings of actual experiment, but especially of that greatest lesson—that 
disdain is the outcome and the sure sign of stupidity.” 

The book is well printed, and published at a very moderate price.—J. K. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LimITED; LONDON, 1899. 


16. Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates, by HERBERT ViviAN, M.A., 
author of ‘Servia: The Poor Man’s Paradise,” etc. The author has 
produced a work, handsomely printed, profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and a map, of scenes which he has personally visited. Should the 
reader desire instruction as to places, persons, habits, costumes, and other 
peculiarities of the various tribes, races, and nationalities of this com- 
paratively unfrequented but interesting region, he will find the descriptions 
of one who has a keen eye of observation, common-sense, wit and humour. 
Works hitherto published in English belong to the past, and those of the 
French, in the author’s opinion, are “ prejudiced and stupid.” It will 
serve the threefold purpose—to the traveller a pleasant and indispensable 
companion, a tribute to the last survivors of a grand medfeval race, and a 
possible avenue of retrieving an opportunity lost by the Berlin Treaty 
towards promoting real civilization and commerce, and by which he con- 
siders British prestige and commerce were sacrificed. 

The volume contains an historical résumé from ancient times—the 
French administration, the position of Islam, the Jews, Tunis and its 
suburbs, trade and agriculture, administration of justice and education, 
beasts and feathered fowl, and a description of Tripoli, with a copious 
index. 

_ Bizerta has created an interest from the rumour that it had been ceded 
to Russia for a coaling station. The author observes that it might have 
been obtained “ by England forty or fifty years ago, but our naval authorities 
rightly judged that it was not worth troubling about.” Stress has been laid 
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upon the fact that all the fleets of the world might easily be concealed 
there, and, awaiting their opportunity, might sally forth and command the 
Mediterranean. The lake behind the town is equal in area to the whole 
city of Paris, and is probably the largest harbour in the world. ‘ But most 
naval experts are agreed that, though all the navies of the world may take 
refuge in such a harbour, they will by no means find it so easy to come out 
again. A ship or two judiciously sunk at the entrance to the canal (which 
the French have cut) would ‘bottle up’ the fleets for weeks or months.” 
However, for full information about that and similar topics, and descrip- 
tions of the humorous incidents and stories from the author’s facile pen, 
we commend our readers to peruse the whole of this delightful and 
instructive volume. 


Sampson Low, Marston AND Co. ; LONDON. 


17. Introduction to the Study of Japanese Writing, by Bast. HA. 
CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chamberlain, who has already done so much for 
the student and the traveller in Japan, has followed up the third edition 
of his “ Colloquial Handbook ” by giving to the public a splendid work 
upon the above subject. The number of people in Europe and America 
who really understand the Japanese written character from a historical 
point of view is so limited that a detailed account of its growth here would 
either be superfluous, or would occupy a space disproportionate to the 
number of readers interested. The Japanese originally had no writing of © 
any kind, and when first they were brought into contact with the Chinese 
ideographs (which as a matter of fact can be read out, so far as their 
meaning goes, in any language under the sun), either read them out in 
their own tongue, or used them phonetically ; or, where they expressed 
new ideas, adopted and adapted their sounds as well as their meanings. 
At the time when diplomatic relations v7@ Corea and commercial relations 
vid Ningpo were first active and regular—z.e,, about 1,400 years ago—the 
Chinese had developed a very artistic system of abbreviated or ultra-demotic 
calligraphy ; and the arrival of very numerous batches of Hindu missionaries 
at the same period introduced almost simultaneously into China, Corea, and 
Japan quite new notions upon etymology, syllables, alphabets, and so on. 
The result of all this was that fragments of Chinese characters, or the whole 
of certain Chinese characters written in abbreviated forms, began to come 
into use with merely phonetic value. The effect of this upon Sanskrit or 
Pali, and upon Corean, need not be further enlarged upon here ; but the 
gradual result in Japan was to create a most complicated system of writing, 
calculated or rather destined to reconcile the polysyllabic Japanese with 
the monosyllabic Chinese, whose nasals, tones, and aspirates were totally 
foreign to the Japanese genius, and could not be imitated. The object of 
the magnificent volume now under notice is to guide the European student 
step by step through this historic maze, and, in so doing, to enable him, 
also step by step, as in the case of the early Japanese, to avail himself of 
the ideographs, and of their excrescences and aftergrowths, as a means for 
expressing himself in writing in the mixed Japanese language of to-day. 
The Annamese, the Coreans, the Cathayans, the Tanguts; and the Golden 
Tartars have all in turn endeavoured to create new syllabaries or alphabets 
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out of mutilated Chinese characters ; but in the last three cases the visible 
efforts never seem to have achieved enduring practical result at all, and are 
at present quite undecipherable ; whilst in the two former instances the 
“vernacular,” or adapted writing, has never produced any literature worthy 
of the name, and has always taken a “ back-seat ” and been merely ancillary 
to the more lucid Chinese ; and even that in a half-ashamed sort of way. 
It has only been in Japan, vigorous, ‘‘ cocky” Japan, that native energy has 
been strong enough to assert itself to the extent of imposing its own 
development of Chinese upon true Chinese on absolutely equal terms. Just 
as the despised vernaculars of Europe were centuries before they could 
“catch on” in turn and displace the Latin monopoly of literature, so the 
majiri or “mixture” of Japanese has had to fight hard and obstinately 
in order to displace the pure Chinese monopoly of literature in Japan. 

Even as a work of art, Mr. Chamberlain’s book is deserving of a place 
on the drawing-room table, for the plates are beautifully finished and the 
character models are perfect. The only thing in true art the Chinese have 
ever achieved is calligraphy ; and if they appear to have achieved it else- 
where, as in porcelain for instance, it is because their best porcelain largely 
depends upon calligraphy for its grace and ornament. Upon this calligraphy 
the Japanese have successfully ventured to improve ; and though they have 
adhered to classic models to the last, they have managed to impart a dash 
and a verve to the demotic forms which the best Chinese masters of 
antiquity might envy. 

But, apart from its artistic value, Mr. Chamberlain’s noble work saves 
the student from profitless grinding. It marshals forth the why and the 
wherefore of each apparently complicated rule in such an orderly and 
systematic way that any industrious learner may now achieve, with the 
minimum of native technical assistance, results which hitherto certainly 
not a dozen Europeans have ever managed. Some people may be inclined 
to ask: Is the victory worth achieving? It is certainly a great thing to be 
able to glance quickly through the best Japanese newspapers ; and in time 
of war a man who could promptly decipher important communications 
would be invaluable, not to mention the importance of being able to 
correspond freely and safely with an ally or an enemy. In any case, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s book is the first systematic one of its kind, and it will 


probably continue to be the best for many generations. 
E. H. PARKER. 


SANDS AND Co. ; LONDON, 1899. 

18. China, by Harotp E. Gorst (‘The Imperial Interest Library,” 
edited by HamisH HeENnpry). Mr. Gorst has produced a very readable 
book, and has certainly succeeded in showing up very clearly some of the 
chief points in the political problems which present themselves to us, now 
that up-to-date events have altered the bearings of the general outlook in 
thg Far East. The author, who has evidently not been to China, to a 
certain extent disarms criticism at the outset by paying his possible critics 
the compliment of assuring them that almost any one of them would have 
done better than himself, had that one seen fit to take up the task to which 
Mr. Gorst has devoted his energies. It is, however, by no means certain 
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that such is the case. Almost everyone in the Far East has, or has had, 
his own private axe to grind, or his own biased ideas to air, and it is just 
as well that a complete outsider, taking up the ravelled ends of interested 
controversy for himself, should endeavour to produce an independent 
pattern of his own working, and this from a purely objective point of view. 
Taking a general survey of the whole situation, Mr. Gorst falls promptly 
into line with those who think that Great Britain has sadly neglected her 
duty, and criminally let slip her many opportunities. Perhaps it is a 
wholesome thing for Her Majesty’s Governments that they should be 
periodically gibbeted as incompetents, just as it is sound policy for the 
Navy League to keep the Admiralty up to the mark by drawing ghastly 
pictures of our coming naval decadence: in the same way, to descend to 
a much lower step in the scale, it is on the whole good that Consuls should 
occasionally be locally stigmatized as “ duffers,” so that they may not take 
things too easy when a missionary gets his head punched, or a British 
trader has his cargo of pigs confiscated ; his cottons subjected to /#kzn, 
extortion, and detention, and so on. In pointing to the successes of 
Russia, Germany, and France, Mr. Gorst seems inclined to slur over as a 
mere nothing our own important territorial extension opposite Hongkong, 
and to lay all possible stress upon the (alleged) fact that barren Wei-hai 
Wei is the only “compensation” we can point to. The Lu-Han Railway, 
the Fives-Lille concession (a miserable failure as yet), the Nan-ning Line, 
the proposed (as yet only proposed) purely German lines to Tsinan and 
Wei Hien, all loom very big in his eyes; whilst the British concessions, 
which really are equal to all the others put together, and the only ones 
likely to really pay quickly, are pooh-poohed as though they were mere 
asses masquerading in lions’ skins. England owes all she possesses to the 
energy of her sons, especially her trading sons ; her Government has always 
manipulated the brake rather than the whip or spur, and therefore on the 
whole it is perhaps well that the flesh of Her Majesty’s Ministers should be 
made to creep occasionally in order that they may not relapse into indolence. 
But, whilst this is admitted, after all there is a good deal to be said for Sir 
Claude Macdonald’s point of view, namely, that we have come out of the 
scrimmage pretty well—in fact, very well—after all. If we failed to foresee 
what a fraud Chinese “ power” was, we did so in the good company of 
France, Russia, and Germany. _ If we failed to get those Powers to join us in 
stopping the war, that was no fault of ours; and if we refused to join them 

in meanly defrauding Japan of her hard-earned rights, we at any rate secured 
for ourselves morally in the eyes of both China and Japan a better permanent 

position than the three Powers did. China’s kind “ friends ” commenced to 

grab before any thought of aggrandisement entered the brain of her “enemy,” 

who thus stood aside to see common fair play. Japan, a country which 

possesses in an unrivalled degree both the means and the power to pre. 

serve impenetrable secrecy, is digesting her unforgettable insult in ominous 

silence. What with the smothered enmity of Japan, the wedging in of 

Germany, and the advent of the United States into the Pacific, Russia’s 

prospects of securing China were never more remote than they are now. 

Moreover, the Zconomist has clearly proved her to be financially at least 
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as badly off as Japan. Man for man, the Japanese (especially in the 

summer season) are better fighters and marchers than the Russians. They 

cost one-tenth the sum to feed, present 50 per cent. less surface for the 

bullets to hit, fear no sun, are individually intelligent, require next to no 

baggage, and know absolutely no fear. They are as much ducks on the 

water as they are monkeys on the hills, and if war were to break out to-day 

it is as likely as not that they would, left alone with Russia, get the best of 
it sur toute la ligne. This, then, is one result of a crafty policy. Again, 

who can blame us for not foreseeing the action of Germany at Kiao Chou? 

As a matter of fact, it now rather suits us ; but it was impossible to be proud 

of hitting a man under the belt when he was down, still less to predict such 

a departure from the rules of diplomatic sport. The fact is, if we have 

been slow to see the new position, at least we have not lost our heads or 

done anything despicable. At present Russia’s policy seems to be to 
detach American sympathies from the “ open door” by offering them the 

bait of first refusals of land at Ta-lien Wan. 

So much for the main political idea which runs through Mr. Gorst’s 
book. By all means let us keep poking up our Government to activity, 
but let us take a liberal grain of mental salt before we seriously swallow 
our proffered doses of regret at lost opportunities. The excellent article 
in the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes shows that nos bons amis 
les Anglais are viewed by the French political adventurers in a very different 
light from that in which our Jingoes present them to us. As to the other 
chapters in the book, those on China’s Resources, the Yangtsze Valley, 
the Records of the Past, Civilization, Scientific Ignorance, Farming, 
Family Life, Artisans, Modern Factories, Guilds, Literati, Government 
and Mandarins, Religion, Missionaries, Army, Relations with Europe, 
Recent Developments, etc.—all these are written in a pleasant, readable 
style; and if they display here and there inaccuracies, these are mostly of 
the kind involved in the celebrated description of a crab as “a red fish 
which walks backwards”; that is, any man who has correct and specific 
information on any definite subject at once discerns numerous trivial 
mistakes in points of detail, though these little flaws are not as a rule of such 
a kind as to make the book an unsafe guide for the “man in the street,” 
to whom it may therefore honestly be recommended as a good, popular 
work, without any pretensions to profundity or authoritativeness, but giving 
in the main a fair presentment of China as she now stands, and of her new 
political possibilities as they are usually conceived. 

The pictures are very good, though some of them seem to be old friends, 
and the women have all been taken from one province. The man on 
p- 115 is certainly no merchant ; he looks like a Mandarin’s card-bearer or 
out-door manager, and wears Northern official attire: he might possibly be a 
Muhammadan horse-dealer from the Government studs.—E. H. PARKER. 
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The Fuzoku Gaho. A modern publication. An illustrated magazine 
of the manners and customs of the Japanese. Printed and published in 
Tokyo, Japan. This number illustrates and treats in the text the calamity 
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of the seismic wave that struck the coast between Sendai and Aomora in 
July, 1896, on the festival day of Tango no Sekku or the Boys’ Feast of 
Flags. 

The Upanishads, 3 vols., published by V. C. Seshacharri, B.a., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., and printed by G. A. Natesan and Co., Esplanade, Madras. The 
Upanishads and Sri Sankara’s Commentary, translated by S. Sitarama 
Sastri, B.A. The first volume contains the Isa, Kena, and Mundaka; the 
second, Katha and Prasna; the third (and the fourth, not yet published), 
the Chha’ndogya, translated by Pandit Ganganatha Jha, M.a., F.T.s., of 
Darbhanga. The translations are exact, very readable, exceedingly well 
printed in a very convenient and handy form. 

Travels in the Transvaal, by CHARLES J. H. Haicomse. (London : 
Thomas Burleigh.) An instructive account of the experiences of a traveller 
in the Transvaal, his adventures and impressions of Cape life. 

Bulawayo up to Date, edited and enlarged by WatTer H. WILts and 
J. Hatt, jun., 1899. (London: Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and 
Co., Limited.) A very useful guide to all who desire important informa- 
tion in an authentic form of the vast region now known as Rhodesia, 
including references to Mashonaland, Matabeleland, and adjoining regions, 
with pleasing illustrations of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Marquis of Abercorn, 
Mr. Maguire, and others connected with Rhodesia. 

In a Corner of Asia, by HucH Cuirrorp. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.) ‘This handy and readable little volume gives tales and impres- 
sions of men and things in the Malay Peninsula, by one who admires its 
scenery and loves its races and people, their habits and curious customs. 
The author says: “Since my brown friends and their surroundings have 
been to me things very real and very lovable, these tales have written 
themselves, bringing me much pleasure in their fashioning ; and if they 
serve to pass an idle hour for others, they will have achieved perhaps the 
only object for which they are fitted.” 

Transvaal War Atlas. (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Pater- 
noster Row.) Twenty-three pages of well-got-up maps, followed by an 
interesting description of the Boers and Boerland. Well worth a shilling. 

Arabic Self-Taught (Syrian), with English Phonetic Pronunciations, by 
C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S.; edited by A. Hassam and Professor G. HAGopian. 
(London : E. Marlborough and Co., Old Bailey.) This useful little work 
gives, in a simple, clear, and distinct manner, vocabularies, elements of 
grammar, idiomatic phrases and dialogues, travel talk, and a short 
dictionary on English and Arabic. It contains also very useful sugges- 
tions to a beginner who desires to acquire a rudimentary knowledge of the 
language. The system of transliteration has been carefully arranged to 
give the correct phonetic pronunciation, in accordance with the plan recom- 
mended by the Oriental Congress. Those proposing to travel in Egypt 
and the Sudan will find this primer exceedingly useful. 

Natural and Artificial Methods of Ventilation. (London: Robert 
Boyle and Son, Limited.) A short compilation of the best authorities on 
an important subject relating to health and the means to be adopted, on 
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an intelligent comprehension of the laws which govern the movements of 
air, and the utilization of the natural forces which are necessary in their 
operation. 

New Century Library. The works of Charles Dickens. Vol. I., “The 
Pickwick Club.” (Edinburgh, London, and New York : Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) The special feature of the series which are to compose this 
library is, that the volumes are to be of pocket-size, the type a large and 
beautiful long primer on very thin paper, called “ voya/” India paper. 
The library is an entirely new departure, and these small India volumes 
will doubtless be welcomed alike for pocket and library use. 


We acknowledge with thanks the reception of the following : 

Tuberculosis, the Journal of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis, vol.i., No. 1 (published by 
the Association, 20, Hanover Square, W.) ;—C/imate, a Quarterly Journal 
of Health and Travel, vol. i., No. 1 (Livingstone College, Stratford, E., 
and Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co.);—Zhe War and its 
Causes, by G. P. Goocn, M.a. (The Transvaal Committee, St. Ermin’s 
Mansions, Westminster, S.W.) ;— Zhe Periodical (Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, London) ;—.Shaddarcaneshu en religionsstudie. 1. Prolegomena 
till den indiskt ortodoxa filosofien (af Oscar Valentin, Stockholm, Fosterlands- 
stiftelsens forlags-expedition) ;— Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Library of the India Office. Part VI. Sanskrit Literature. B. Poetical 
Literature. I. Epic Literature. II. Pauranik Literature ;—efort on the 
Administration of the Local Boards in the Bombay Presidency, including 
Sind, for the year 1897-98 (Government Press, Bombay, 1899) ;—Annual 
Progress Report of the Archeological Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, for the year ending June 30th, 1899 ;—La Grande Revue de I’ Ex- 
position, 1900 (Supplement illustré de la Revue des Revues), No. 1, November, 
1899 (Avenue de l’Opera 12, Paris) ;—A/ittheilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. xxix., part 5 ;—Bib/ia, the American monthly of 
Oriental Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.);—Za Revue des Revues 
(Paris) ;—Za Revue Générale Belge (Brussels) ;---Za Minerva (Rome) ;— 
The Contemporary Review (London: Isbister and Co.) ;—Zhe National 
Review (E. Arnold) ;—Ze Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—Public Opinion, 
the American weekly (New York) ;—Zhe Canadian Gazette (London) ;— 
The Indian Magazine and Review (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;— 
Comptes rendus des stances de la Société de Geographie (Paris);—Le Tour du 
Monde (London and Paris: Hachette) ;—From George Newnes, Limited, 
London: the last three numbers of Zhe Strand Magazine—The Royal 
Atlas of England and Wales, parts 12-15—The Wide World Magazine, 
October, November, December, 1899—7%e Captain, vol. ii., parts 7-9— 
Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. Stanley, part 18 (now complete)— 
The Arabian Nights, parts 7-12 (complete in 20 parts)— Z7t-Bits’ Citizens’ 
Library: Zhe Romance of the Victoria Cross—Tit-Bits Monster Rhyme 
Book and Unbeaten Tracts in Japan, by Mrs. Bishop, part 1 (to be com- 
pleted in 8 parts) ;—Zhe North American Review, October, November, 
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December, 1899 (New York) ;—Zhe American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures (continuing ‘‘Hebraica”), vol. xvi., No. 1, October, 
1899 (the University of Chicago Press, and Luzac and Co., London) ;— 
Current Literature, vol. xxvi., No. 6, December, 1899 (New York) ;—TZze 
Living Age (Boston, U.S.A.) ;—Revue Tunisienne, organe de |'Institut de 
Carthage, October, 1899 (Tunis) ;— Zhe Monist, October, 1899 (The Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago, U.S.A., and Kegan Paul and Co., 
London) ;—Zhe Harvest Field (London: Foreign Missions Club) ;— 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, No. 1, Session 1899-1900 (North- 
umberland Avenue, London) ;— Zhe Madras Review, vol. v., No. 19, 
November, 1899 (Madras). 

For want of space we regret we are obliged to postpone reviews of the 
following important works till our next issue: Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
translated by various Oriental scholars, and edited by F. Max Miller, 
vol. ii. (Oxford University Press) ;—Prisoners their own Warders, by Major 
J. F. A. McNair (Archibald Constable and Co., Westminster) ;—ln Western 
India: Recollections of my early Missionary Life, by the Rev. J. Murray 
Mitchell, LL.p. (David Douglas, Edinburgh) ;—Builders of Great Britain 
Series: Rajah Brooke, by Sir Spenser St. John, c.c.M.c. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
London) ;—ln Moorish Captivity: An Account of the “Tourmaline” Ex- 
pedition to Sus 1897-98, by Henry M. Grey (Edward Arnold, London) ;— 
The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the History of the Likeness of 
Christ, vols. iv. and v. of Luzac’s Semitic Text and Translation Series, by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, m.a. (Luzac and Co., London) ;—TZhe Story of the 
Australian Bushrangers, by George E. Boxall (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., Limited, London) ;—Zhe Romance of Australian Exploring, by G. 
Firth Scott (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., London) ;—Historical Geo- 
graphy of the British Colonies: Vol. 1V., South and East Africa, by C. P. 
Lucas, B.A. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford) ;—America in Hawaii, by 
Edmund James Carpenter (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Limited, 
London) ;—Picturesgue Kashmir, by Dr. Arthur Neve, illustrated by 
Geoffrey W. Millais (Sands and Co., London) ;—Zhe Practical Study of 
Languages, by Henry Sweet, ti.p. (J. M. Dent and Co., London) ;— 
Rulers of India: Babar, by Stanley Lane-Poole, m.a. (Oxford Clarendon 
Press) ;—J/ Ce-Kiang studio geografico-economico, by Dr. Mario Carli (E. C. 
Forzani, Rome, and Luzac and Co., London) ;—Zhe Bride’s Mirror or 
Mir-atu l-Ariis of Maulavi Nazir-Ahmad, edited (by permission of the 
author) in the Roman character, with a vocabulary and notes by G. E. 
Ward, M.A. (Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen 
Corner, 1899, London) ;— Zhe Origin and Growth of Village Communities 
in India, by B. H. Baden-Powell, m.a., c.1.£. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
London, 1899); /udaism and Islam, by Abraham Geiger (Simpkins, 
Marshall and Co., London ;— Zhe Moorish Empire: a Historical Epitome 
by Budgett Meakin (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., London). 
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InpIA: GENERAL.—The latest reports up to the middle of December 
show that the season continues practically rainless. The short north-east 
monsoon has seriously affected Madras, Mysore and Haiderabad. The 
agricultural area most seriously affected comprises 100,000 square miles in 
British territory, with a population of about 15,000,000 and 250,000 square 
miles of native territory, with a like population. Those in parts of the 
northern division of the Bombay Presidency, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces, and the Panjab are the worse sufferers. ‘There were (Decem- 
ber 10) on the relief works: Bombay, 315,000; Panjab, 81,000; Central 
Provinces, 812,000; Berar, 106,000; Ajmir, 101,000; Rajputana, 122,000; 
Central India, 41,000; Bombay States, 339,000; Baroda, 288,000; total, 
2,205,000. The Government has agreed to make loans to assist the 
Native States. 

There have been full average rice crops throughout Burma and Bengal. 
Both provinces are prosperous, and can supply the distressed area. The 
autumn harvest in North-Western Provinces is two-thirds of the average. 

The Darjeeling district was visited at the end of last September by a 
succession of earthquake shocks, following on a tremendous rainfall, 
occasioning extensive landslips. Great damage was done to tea plantations. 
The loss of life was over 400, including some European children, in 
addition to many drowned in the plains. 

The Hon. Sir H. Stafford Northcote, Bart., M.P., has been appointed 
Governor of Bombay in succession to Lord Sandhurst, whose tenure of 
office expires next month. 

The Government has approved of Mr. Tatds’ scheme for an India 
University of Research as recently promulgated by the Simla Conference. 
The resolutions of the Conference, with which the Government’s con- 
clusions are in complete accord, will be published at once. 

His Excellency Lord Curzon has made a tour, which included Delhi, 
where he met with a cordial reception. He appreciated the good manage- 
ment of local affairs there, especially the adequate sanitation, the water 
supply, and the development of trade and industry. He visited the plague 
hospitals and famine works in the Central Provinces, from whence he went 
to Bhopal, Gwalior, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, etc., and back to 
Calcutta. 

INDIA: FRONTIER.—An arrangement has been concluded with the Adam 
Khel Afridis, whereby a road will be constructed through the Kohat Pass 
from Peshawar to Kohat. 


Owing to fears of a rising under the Mulla Powindah, the 4th Sikhs, a 
squadron of the 5th Panjab Cavalry, and No. 6 Mountain Battery moved 
from Dera Ismail Khan to Tank under the command of Colonel Pollock. 

All the regular troops have now been withdrawn from the Khaibar Pass, 
in accordance with the arrangements under which the Pass will be guarded 
by the Khaibar Rifles. 
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Inp1A: Native StatEs.—The Maharaja of Kuch Behar having volun- 
teered for field service in South Africa, his services were accepted, and 
he was placed on the personal staff of Sir Redvers Buller. 

During the recent disastrous floods at Baghalpir, in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, 25 square miles of country were inundated, 20 villages swept away, 
250 lives lost, 8,700 houses destroyed, and 5,700 cattle drowned. 

The continued mismanagement of the Holkar State has resulted in the 
appointment of Major Jennings as Special Political Agent, under the Agent 
to the Governor-General. The introduction of some very necessary reforms 
will be appreciated by H.H. the Maharaja, and will enable the State to 
take its proper place in the estimation both of his own people and of the 
Supreme Government. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab at Lahore invested H.H. the 
Raja of Jhind, who has attained his majority, with ruling powers. 

BurmMa.—The programme of the third delimitation of the Burmo- 
Chinese frontier has been completed. Mr. Stirling has been appointed 
Assistant-Commissioner, Mr. Litton, British Consul at Szu-mao, Chinese 
adviser, and Brigadier Liu again represents China. 

BALUCHISTAN.—In consequence of a scarcity, especially in the Zhob 
Valley, relief works are about to be opened. 

Colonel Wyllie, the Agent of the Governor-General, has visited Nushki, 
and was, received with marked cordiality by all the leading chiefs of the 
district. 

Reports from Kabul prove that the Amir of AFGHANISTAN is in very 
good health, and is actively discharging the duties of government. 

Persia. — There was a fanatical outbreak against Christians last 
September in the town of Kazvin, who are composed principally of 
Armenians and Russian traders, some of whom were assaulted and 
their houses looted. On representations being made to the Shah, the 
latter threatened to send troops to administer punishment, whereupon 
the Governor of Kazvin arrested about 300 persons, and punished them in 
different ways. 

It is announced that the Russian engineer Sakhansky is organizing a 
party to survey a route for a Russian railway through Persia to the Persian 
Gulf. 

A destructive fire occurred in November at Resht, the capital of Ghilan, 
when all the bazaars and sixteen caravanserais were totally consumed. 

TURKEY 1N AsiA.—Twenty villages were razed to the ground, and 
many lives lost, by the earthquake which occurred in the vé/ayet of Aidin 
in September last. An Irapf ordains the division of Yemen into four 
vilayets. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem has protested against the election of Malateos 
as Patriarch of Antioch, and alleges that if the Porte recognised the election 
serious troubles would arise. 

The Government has resolved to grant the concession for the Baghdad 
railway to the Deutsche Bank, and the Sultan by an /radé has authorized 
the Anatolian Railway Company to construct a line from Konieh to Basra 
vid Baghdad. 
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Russia in Asia.—The Russian Government has decided to establish 
new schools at Geok-tépé, Chikishlar, Ashkabad, Merv, Charjui, Kizil 
Arvat, and other places in the Transcaspian provinces, with the view of 
more thoroughly reconciling the natives to the Russian Government. 

Railway traffic between Stretensk and Chita, in the Trans-Baikal terri- 
tory, was opened last month, and with the opening of navigation on the 
Shilka and Amur rivers, St. Petersburg will be in direct steam communica- 
tion with Vladivostok. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—A Spanish Commission, which started in October 
last to endeavour to negotiate the release of Spanish prisoners at Tarlac, 
returned without having accomplished its purpose. 

The rainy season is retarding the prosecution of the campaign by the 
Americans. General Otis has under his command a force of about 
65,000 men, which will eventually be able to subdue the insurgents. 

The American Philippine Commission has submitted its preliminary 
report, which sets forth that no course is possible for the United States 
but to maintain its sovereignty over the islands, and force the insurgents 
to submit to American authority. 

Tarlac, the headquarters of the Filippino Government, was captured on 
November 12. 

SAMOAN IsLanps.—The treaty for the partition of these islands between 
the United States, Germany, and Great Britain, was signed at Washington 
on December 2. See our Notes in this number. 

Cuina.—Sir Claude Macdonald has returned from England to his 
duties in Peking fully recovered in health. 

Arrangements have been completed with the Russo-Chinese Bank for a 
loan of 1,200,000 taels for the construction of the Lung-chau to Nan- 
ning-fu railway. 

China has accepted the Kwan-chau-wan boundaries demanded by the 
French Admiral. 

It is stated that Li Hung Chang has been appointed by Imperial decree 
Minister of Commerce. 

There has been a serious native anti-Christian rising at Tsi-nan-fu. 

Japan.—The Emperor and Empress last October gave a grand banquet 
to commemorate the coming into operation of the revised treaties. The 
Emperor said he was convinced that reciprocal advantages would accrue 
to all parties, and he also expressed his appreciation of the sentiment of 
justice and friendly conciliation shown by the foreign Powers. 

Ecypr.—The past year’s rise of the Nile was the worst ever recorded. 
Every precaution had been taken to minimize the loss to the country and 
revenue. The area of land that remained unirrigated was over 200,000 
acres. The Government has placed at the disposal of the Sirdar £10,000 
for the purpose of cutting the great sudd of floating vegetation, which by. 
blocking about 200 miles of the White Nile causes the river to lose itself 
in swamps, thus curtailing Egypt’s water-supply. 

There has been no case of plague at Alexandria since October 1 last. 

The Powers. have agreed that in future a majority of the members of the 
Caisse can grant sums to the Government from the Reserve Fund, except: 
for extraordinary war credits or the cost of expeditions. 
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Supan.—On hearing that the Khalifa was advancing down the White 
Nile in November, Lord Kitchener left Cairo for Khartum. A column 
composed of 3,700 men, commanded by Colonel Sir Francis Wingate, 
after a decisive battle with Ahmed Fedil, the Khalifa’s lieutenant, attacked 
and defeated the Khalifa at Om Debrikat, seven miles from El Gedid, 
capturing his camp. The Khalifa, his two brothers, and several Emirs 
were killed in action, and the remainder made prisoners, with the exception 
of Osman Digna, who escaped. The total number of prisoners amounted 
to 9,000. The casualties on our side were few in number. 

East AFRICA, SOMALILAND.—The local mullah threatening Berbera 
having declared himself to be the Mahdi, and having created some dis- 
turbance, the Home Government requested the Indian Government to 
send some infantry and cavalry to Berbera from Aden, which has been 
done. + 

West AFrica.—A punitive expedition against the Fula tribes on the 
Binue River has been completely successful. The troops were com- 
manded by Captain Crawley. Eight towns were destroyed, the enemy 
losing heavily. The casualties on our side were few. 

SourH AFRICA: NaTaL.—Owing to the st?ained relations between the 
South African Republic and the Home Government, British and Colonial 
troops began, early in October, to take up positions in the Newcastle, 
Dundee, and Glencoe districts, and other points in proximity to the Trans- 
vaal frontier, where the Boers had been concentrating their forces. On 
October 9 the Transvaal Government presented to the British agent at 
Pretoria a note amounting to an ultimatum. The note declared that 
“Her Majesty’s unlawful intervention in the internal affairs of the Republic 
has caused an intolerable condition of things to arise,” and demanded that 
all points of mutual! difference should be regulated by arbitration ; that the 
troops on the frontier, and all reinforcements which had arrived in South 
Africa since June 1, 1899, should be immediately withdrawn, and failing a 
satisfactory answer, the Republican Government would regard the action 
of the British Government as a formal declaration of war. On October 12 
the Colony of Natal was invaded in three columns, by Botha’s Pass, Laing’s 
Nek, and Mott’s Nek respectively, and Newcastle was occupied by them 
on that day, a large force of Free State Boers occupying the passes of 
the Drakensberg. The Boer plan of action was apparently to rush Pieter- 
maritzburg and Durban, but they were checked by the forces under the 
command of General Symons at Glencoe, and General Sir G. White at 
Ladysmith. Battles were fought at Glencoe (where General Symons was 
mortally wounded), at Elands Laagte, and Ladysmith. At the latter place 
Sir G. White is besieged by a large force under the command of General 
Joubert. General Sir Redvers Buller, in chief command in South Africa, 
is now advancing in force to relieve Ladysmith via Colenso, where the 
enemy is holding a strong position. 

On the West, at Mafeking, a small force under the command of Colonel 
Baden-Powell is besieged by the Transvaal Boers, as is also Kimberley, 
which is defended by Colonel Kekewich. <A force under Lord Methuen, 
in advancing to the relief of Kimberley, has fought battles, at Belmont, 
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Graspan, Modder River, and Magersfontein, the losses on both sides 
being very great. 

On the South, the Free State Boers have occupied several places, notably 
Burghersdorp, Stormberg, and Dordrecht. General Gatacre, in advancing 
with a force from Molteno, has suffered a serious repulse. 

Lord Roberts has been appointed Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, 
and Lord Kitchener Chief of his staff. 

Canapa.—The British Chargé d’Affaires at Washington has handed to 
Mr. Hay a note formally accepting his proposal for a temporary adjust- 
ment of the boundary of Alaska. Thus the long-expected modus vivendi 
becomes effective, and every American interest has been conserved without 
acting unfairly to Canada. 

AusTRALASIA.—Lord Brassey retires this month from the Governorship 
of Vicroria. The South Australian Ministry has been defeated in a 
motion for adjournment, which was accepted as a vote of want of con- 
fidence. 

QUEENSLAND.—The Ministry resigned on December 5. The Hon. R. 
Philp has undertaken to form a new Cabinet. The Treasury returns for 
the three months ended September 30 last show that the revenue amounted 
to £1,253,000, as compared with £1,121,000 during the same period of 
1898. The expenditure was £653,000, as compared with £565,000 
during the corresponding quarter of 1898. The revenue for the year 
amounted to £4,174,000 or £291,700 above the estimate, and the ex- 
penditure to 44,024,000. The revenue for the current year is estimated 
at £ 4,383,000, and the expenditure at £ 4,364,000. 

The new Ministry is composed as follows: Mr. A. Dawson, Premier and 
Chief Secretary; Mr. H. Turley, Home Secretary; Mr. W. Kidston, 
Treasurer and Postmaster-General; Mr. W. H. Browne, Secretary for 
Mines and Education; Mr. H. F. Hardacre, Secretary for Lands and 
Agriculture ; Mr. Fisher, Secretary for Railways and Public Works. 

SourH AUSTRALIA.—The Ministry which had been lately formed in 
consequence of the resignation of Mr. Kingston’s Cabinet, and of which 
Mr. Solomon was Premier, was defeated on December 6 by a majority of 
three votes on a motion proposed by Mr. Holder, Treasurer in the King- 
ston Cabinet, and the latter has undertaken the formation of a new 
Government. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—The revenue for the financial year amounted to 
4£2.478,000, being £275,935 less than in the preceding year. The ex- 
penditure amounted to 42,590,357. The year commenced with a deficit 
of £186,800. The trade of the Colony for the year 1898 amounted to 
410,201,971. For the half year ended June 30 last it amounted to 
£5:275,024. The profit on railways for the year 1898 amounted to 4 per 
cent. on the capital of 46,500,000. The gold exports to June 30 were 
valued at £ 4,899,287. 

New ZEALAND —The value of the exports during the quarter ended 
September 30 last was £ 2,023,000, and of the imports £ 2,491,000, being 
increases respectively of £380,000 and £178,000, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1898. 
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The General Election has resulted in a victory for the Liberal party for 
the fourth consecutive time. 

New Soutu Wates.—The expenditure during the coming financial year 
has been estimated at £ 10,000,000 and the revenue at £9,800,000. The 
Government has proposed to issue short-dated Treasury bills to the amount 
of £ 4,000,000, in order to cover former deficiencies. 

Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded this quarter of :—Surgeon- 
Major-General S. A. Lithgow (Mutiny, Egypt) ;—Surgeon-General J. M.S. 
Fogo (Crimea) ;—Major-General Bowen, late Bombay Staff Corps (South 
Mahratta 1844-45, Persia) ;—Lieut.-Colonel W. E. M. Rough, 7th Dragoon 
Guards (Egypt 1882, India) ;—Major Hotham (Afghanistan, Sudan) ;— 
Surgeon-General Sir C. A. Gordon, k.c.B. (Gwalior 1843, West Coast of 
Africa 1847-48, Mutiny campaign, China 1860-61) ;—Deputy-Surgeon- 
General C. M. Jessop (Crimea, Canton 1857) ;—Mr. R. P. Jenkins (East 
India Company’s Civil Service 1846-73) ;—Mr. John Donaldson, a cele- 
brated engineer and torpedo-boat constructor ;—Colonel L. F. Campbell, 
late Madras Staff Corps (Burma 1886-87) ;—Major J. C. Marston, R.a. 
(Afghan war 1879-80) ;—Colonel Sir C. P. P. H. Nugent, k.c.B. (Baltic, 
Egypt 1882) ;—Sir R. H. Roberts (Crimea, Mutiny) ;—Colonel Grant 
(Mutiny) ;—Captain the Hon. W. Wrottesley, 4th Dragoon Guards ;— 
Major-General A. de C. Scott, late r.E. (Crimea) ;—Dr. Oscar Baumann, 
the African explorer ;—Mr. P. B. C. Ayres, C.M.G., M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P. Edin., 
late Colonial surgeon and inspector of hospitals at Hong Kong ;—Vice- 
Admiral P. H. Colomb (China, Burma, Baltic) ;—Colonel J. Sherston, 
p.s.0., killed in South Africa (Zulu war 1879) ;—Lieut.-Colonel R. H. 
Gunning, 1st King’s Royal Rifles, killed in South Africa (Zulu war 1879, 
Burma 1891-92) ;—Captain F. H. B. Connor, 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
killed in South Africa ;—Captain G. A. Weldon, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
killed in South Africa (Burma 1887-89) ;—Captain M. H. K. Pechell, rst 
King’s Royal Rifles, killed in South Africa (Hazara, Miranzai and Isazai 
expeditions, and Chitral Relief Force) ;—Colonel G. A. Wray, c.B., late 
commanding 7th Bengal Native Infantry (M‘asud Waziri and Akha expe- 
ditions) ;—Colonel W. H. Sandham, late r.a. (Zulu war 1879) ;—Major 
Wood, 11th Madras Infantry ;—The Hon. Peter Mitchell, one of the 
*‘ Fathers” of Canadian Confederation ;—Colonel J. J. Scott Chisholme, 
killed in South Africa (Afghan war 1878-80) ;—Major H. W. Denne Denne 
(Egypt 1882, Nile expedition 1884-85) ;—Mr. T. W. Hill, formerly East 
India Company’s service (Mutiny) ;—General W. W. Anderson, late 
Bombay Army (Panjab 1848-49, Mutiny) ;—Lieut.-Colonel H. Hay, is.c. 
(Zhob Valley expedition 1884, Burma 1885-89) ;—Captain H. Scott 
(Hazara 1888, North-West Frontier 1897) ;—Prince Laxumanrao Baba 
Saheb of Mudhol ;—Major-General Sir W. P. Symons, k.c.B., died of 
wound in South Africa (South Africa 1877-79, Burma 1885 and 1889-go, 
Waziri expedition, and Tirah);—Major F. L. Prendergast, k.M., gth 
Sudanese Regiment (Sudan 1884) ;—Lieut.-General C. W. Younghusband, 
C.B., F.R.S., late R.A. (Crimea) ;—Major R. Armstrong (Burma 1887-88) ;— 
H.H. the Raja of Dewas (brother-in-law of Maharajah Scindia) ;—The 
Rev. James Kennedy, an old representative of the London Missionary 
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Society (Mutiny) ;—Major G. Burges-Short, late Manchester Regiment, 
and proprietor of the Broad Arrow and Naval and Military Gazette ;— 
Commander Egerton, R.N., wounded in Natal ;—Sir Josiah Rees, Chief 
Justice of Bermuda ;—Mr. C. J. Tennant Dunlop, barrister-at-law, some- 
time practising in the Straits Settlements ;—Major-General B. Boyle, c.B., 
late R.M.L.1. (China) ;—Major-General C. J. R. Bell, late Madras Army ;— 
Captain D. Barker, late West India Regiment (Egypt, China and Jamaica) ; 
—Lieutenant A. E. Brabant, at Ladysmith (Matabele campaign) ;—Major 
G. G. Clowes, late 8th Hussars (Crimea, Rajputana 1858) ;—Captain G. 
Silver, at Chinde, East Africa ;-—Brevet Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Keith- 
Falconer, rst Northumberland Fusiliers, killed in South Africa (Dongola 
1896, Omdurman) ;—Colonel E. A. Travers (Afghan war 1878-80, Sikkim 
1888, Manipur 1891, Dongola 1896, and Tirah) ;—Major W. W. Aubert 
(first and second Sikh wars) ;—Surgeon-Major A. Harding (Zulu war 1879, 
Boer war 1881, Egypt 1882, Nile 1884-85) ;—Major-General E. Maberly, 
C.B., R.A. (Jaunpur, Mutiny war) ;—Sir William Dawson, a distinguished 
geologist (Canada) ;—Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., formerly Governor- 
in-Chief of Barbados and the Windward Islands ;—Mr. Alexander Ross, 
formerly Judge of the High Court of the N.-W. Provinces ;—Dr. J. S. 
Prendergast (Crimea) ;—Lieut. F. L. Fryer, 3rd Batt. Grenadier Guards, 
killed in South Africa ;—Dr. W. J. de Courcy Wheeler, M.p., formerly 
A.M.S. (Abyssinia) ;—Mr. C. B. Trevor, formerly Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court ;—Sir H. T. A. Rainals, for many years in the Consular Ser- 
vice ;—Colonel J. Addy, late 5th Lancers (Crimea) ;—Major W. L. James, 
Lancaster Regiment (Zulu war 1879) ;—Major-General W. Daunt, late 
Norfolk Regiment (Crimea, Afghan war 1879-80) ;—Mr. J. P. Allen, r.N. 
(Black Sea, Azoff expedition, New Zealand war 1863-64) ;—Captain S. L. 
Osborne, R.N. (Abyssinian campaign) ;—Major-General A. H. Paterson, 
formerly of the Honourable East India Company’s Service (Sutlej 1845-46, 
Mutiny campaign 1857-58) ;—Major-General J. Jordan, c.z., late 34th 
Regiment (Crimea, Mutiny campaign);— Captain A. T. Carter, R.N. 
(Egypt 1882, Eastern Sudan 1884-85, Burma 1885-86) ;—Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Charles B. H. Mitchell, c.c.m.c., Governor of the Straits Settlements ;— 
General Crawford Cooke, late Madras Staff Corps (Burma 1852-53) ;— 
Dr. C. A. Stark, killed at Ladysmith ;—Major-General H. B. J. Wynyard 
(Canada 1840-45) ;—Captain J. C. Patterson, r.N. (Borneo 1846, East 
Coast of Africa, etc.) ;—Hon. Lionel Lee, Executive adviser to the Governor 
of Ceylon ;—Lieut.-General C. C. Minchin, for many years a Political Agent 
and Commissioner in India ;—Major-General C. E. Grogan (Afghan war 
1879-80) ;—Lieut.-General J. Harpur, Bombay Staff Corps (Afghan war 
1879-80) ;—Hon. G. A. Hobart Hampden, late Bombay Civil Service ;— 
Sir George Kirkpatrick, k.c.M.c., Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario ;— 
General Wauchope, in action at Magersfontein, South Africa ;—Lieutenant- 
General Sir Gerald Graham, v.c., G.C.B., G.c.M.G. (Crimea, China 1860, 
Egypt 1882-84, Sudan 1884) ;—General Sir H. R. Norman, k.c.B. 
(Sutlej 1845-46, Panjab 1848-49, Mutiny campaign) ;—Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, a great bookseller and publisher. 


December 19th, 1899. | 














gn Memoriam. 


In sacred memory of Gottlieb William Leitner, 
PH.D., LL.D., D.O.L., who died at Bonn on 
22nd March, and was buried at Brookwood on 
6th April, 1899. We desire herewith to express 
our best thanks to all his friends, who by their 
kind sympathy, and continued support of this 
Review, have assisted us to carry out his most 
cherished aims and wishes—the advancement 
of the best interests of India, and the promotion 


of Oriental research and learning. 














